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INTRODUCTION. 



HowBTBB the imaginatian may delight to dwell among the 
8iM>w-coTered moHntains, the stupendous rocks^ the sunny Tallies^ 
and the luxuriant -plains of other dimes, our natire Britain 
presents scenery infinitely more impressiTe and interesting, if not 
so sublime and magnificent, and awakens associations in the mind 
of the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian, hi more 
glowing and permanent than were eyer excited by the contenu 
plation of the most renowned lands, whose beauties haye inspired 
the muse of the poet, and whose revolutions have occupied the 
page of the historian. Its hills ascend to no vast elevation, its 
rivers are comparatively diminutive, its vegetable productions 
exhibit no tropical profusion ; the mighty banyan tree, the stately 
palm, the fragrant spices, and the brilliant flowers of other regions 
are wanting; here are no Alps, nor Andes, nor Himalayas, to 
lift their heads above the clouds, no volcanoes astonish by their 
eruptions, no auriferous streams cast their treasures on its shores, 
and no inestimable gems sparkle in its nunes--bnt it exhibits a 
verdure never burnt up by the scorching beams of tiie summer's 
sun, nor destroyed by the iron influence of protracted frost; it is 
variegated with every pleasing variety of aspect and of production ; 
it presents the richest abundance combined with every essential 
character of softened beauty ; and, what is infinitely better, it is 
replete with moral health and physical vigour, and with anima* 
ting indications of freedom, of genius, of loiowledge, of principle, 
and of religion. 

These observations are particulariy. applicable to the district 
whose history we have undertaken to describe. Nothing can be 
more diversifled than its sur&oe. Situated upon the sloping 
declivities of the mountain range, justly called by Dodsworth, the 
English Apennine, ^'because the rain water which there falleth, 
sheddeth from sea to sea," it generally presents an undulating 
alternation of hill and valley, without any eminence which can 
deserve the name of a mountain, or any extent of level which can 
merit the appellation of a plain. Of romantic scenery, indeed, it 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

cannot boast; such scenery is only to be found where the mount- 
tains finown in rugged grandeur^ where the streams dash in 
cascades amidst precipitous rocks, and where has been no extensiTe 
intrusion of the artifical creations of man, — ^yet in this district, if 
there i% little of the grand and the rmnantic, there is erery pos- 
sible combination of the beautiful, the lively, and the pleuin^. 
Its principal features are constituted by the three great Tallies of 
the Wharf, the Aire, and the Galder, dtyided by irregular ridges 
graduaUy diminishing in elevation as they proceed towards the 
east, and liiemselTet interseeted by minor Tallies, with then- 
eorrespondtng streams of incalculable vahie to agriculture and 
manufiu^tures. The sides of these rallies are frequently beanti. 
fully fringed with extensive woods ; their levels exhibit the most 
luxuriant fertility ; the eminences by which they are bounded, 
are moulded into the most graceful forms ; they are every where 
enlivened witii cheerful villas, the abodes of comfort, opulence, 
and inteUigence ; and prospects are occasionally unfolded, whidi 
cannot be exceeded in any part of the kingdom, either fbr their 
wonderful extent, the variety of objects they embrace, their aasoci- 
ation with events of historic importance, and the memorials they 
afford of tribes and of nations which have long since descended 
to the grave. 

The prospect from the summit of Otley Cheven, Im^ng 
down into the valley of the Wharf — ^that from the ricinity of 
Harewood, looking towards Wetherby — ^that from the Pasture 
HiUs near Armley, looking towards Kirkstall Abbey — that from 
Horsforth, looking towards Apperley Bridge — ^that from Temple 
Newsam, looking towards Castleford — ^that from Dewsbury Bank, 
looking toward Mirfield and Hopton — ^that from Robert Town, 
looking towards Kirklees Hall— that from Heath, looking down 
into the valley of the Calder — and many others of a similar 
description, combine all that is essential to the most beautiful land- 
scapes, considerable rivers, picturesque devations, waring woods, 
fields verdant in pasture or covered with corn, and numerous 
seats, many of them distinguished by imposing magnitude and 
architectural magnificence, and placed in the centre of spaci- 
ous domains, upon which the arts of useful and ornamental 
agriculture have been exhausted. 

Perhaps there is no district in England which contains a 
greater number of extensive villages, filled with an industrious 
and generally speaking, a prosperous population. In these ril- 
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]agtt> indeed^ in the oocupatioBB of the people^ 99A in thmppnir 
asee of th€ conuktrf, a very great dHTerenoe ift olminhhw If a 
line be drawn from Otley to Leeds, and from Leeds fe9 Wakefieldj 
it will be found, tbat to the weet of the Une, the fqiv^<^ is 
genersUy manwJSKgturing, to the east it is gmniUj 
*-to the west b se^ the dense smoke of *w"m rsMf 1 
tories, to the east the atmosphere ismyottutedby thedisi^giesbla 
contagion — to the west» with very few ezos|plien% the ▼illai|^ avs 
unsightly, dirty, crowded, irregular, and eeoufasd by inhabilanta 
whose oonqplexim and apparel denote the atttiue of Ae oecopa* 
tion in which they are engaged>— to the east» the Tillafss are 
perfectly rural, some oi them aie strildagly bemitifii], and are 
happily distinguished by the total idweneo of those unpleasant 
n n iea nces, which obtrude themselves npsn the observation in the 
others : — to the west, the land is genenlly occupied by persons 
who do not pursue Arming as an Tmrsaritn, but regard it solely 
as a matter of convenience, and the pmitiit proportion of the 
land, especially in the neighbourhood of the towns, is occupied in 
small portions by the inhiJitants, either for the use of their fami. 
lies, or in subordination to manufacturing purposes ; but to the 
east, agriculture is assiduously and snoeessfully pursued as a [wo. 
fession, and though there are few ferms which in other counties 
would be denominated lai]ps, there are many which have satisfec 
tory daims to comparative importance and extent 

While it is acknowledged without hesitation, that the manu- 
fecturing portion of the district, is by no means desirable as a 
place of residence for those who are altogether independent of 
trade and its associations^ and while it is also confessed that the 
increase of its pqmlatioo and the extension of its commerce, have 
done much to impair the general effect and beauty of the scenery, 
yet it must be affirmed, that tlie affected refinement, or invincible 
prejudice, which recoils from the sight of a fectory, sickens at 
the sound of a loom, and shudders at the concomitants of active . 
trading industry, b equally odious, disgraceful, and absurd. What 
would be the condition, nay, what would be the appearance, of this 
incalculably important district, if it were not for its manufactures^ 
for the weidth they have created and diffused, the support they 
communicate to countless fiamilies, and the innumerable ^vants 
they Qonstantly supply ? It b true, indeed, that if these mano- 
fecturea were all annihilated, or if they had never been cultivated, 
the sensitive feelings of the antiquary would not be horrified by 
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witoeflriog the moulderiog remains of the iry-oovered abbey, 
placed in strange juxta-position with the edifices of oommace ; 
the tourist in search of the picturesque, would not be shodced by 
the Uttwdcome intrusion of anokj habitations into the preyiousljr 
secluded and solitary dell — the sound of the murmuring water. 
ML would not be hc«rd in unison with the discordant '' roar of 
revolving wheels."— -the finny tribes would not be banished firam 
the rivers, by the ** deleterious and p(MsonouB ingredients," whidi 
are thrown into the stream — the animals of the diase would not 
be driven from the research of their human destroyers, into less 
populated and more propitious districts; and the "im|»«8stve 
desolation" of the moorJands, would not be interrupted and abou 
lished, by the most unromantic system of indosure and cultivation. 
We feel but little sympathy in the distress and lamentations which 
are exdted and expressed upon such topics as these. How much 
more interesting is the scene, when all the capabilities of nature 
and contrivances of art, are elidted by active and ever progressive 
ingenuity, where the material elements are seen reduced to the 
dominion and rendered condudve to the interests of man, where 
useful conmiodities are fid>ricated to supply the demands of the 
most distant regions of the globe, and where innumerable demon, 
strations are afforded of the vigorous exerdse of all the fiiculties 
of the human body and the human mind, and of the devotion of 
all the resources of every science to the momentous practical pur. 
poses of manu&cturing perfection, of commerdal greatness, and 
national opulence I 

Since this subject will be fully discussed in a subsequent 
portion of this work, we only observe in this place, that had it 
not been for these unsightly manufactories and the system by 
which they have been produced and supported, had it not been 
for this trade so '^disagreeable" in its external appendages, had 
it not been for the creative industry of this vast population thus 
devoted to pursuits upon which a spurious, a siddy, and a con- 
temptible refinement affects to look with disdain— those hills 
would be covered with the bramble or the heather, which now 
display their productive meadows and spread their golden com. 
fields to the sun— instead of these abodes of comfort and opulence 
distributed over the scene, would be found an occasional cottage, 
beautiful it may be in prospect and romantic in situation, but 
filled perhaps with rags, squalour, and pining poverty — and though 
the stream might fiow on with undiscoloured waters, and between 
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undisfigored banks, it would reflect no imageB of prmperity, and 
cany no burdens of oommeroe, of vealtb, or of sdenoe to the 
ocean upon its wayes. Manufustures may have defiled the 
appearance of ike ooontry, and changed the relatiTe character of 
the villages ; Hunslet is not to be compared with Harewood, nor 
Stanningley with Chapeltown ; but these manufactures have trans- 
formed heaths, deserts, quagmires, bogs,* and scenes of desolation 
into tracts of fertility and abundance, and they have increased the 
beauty, aa well as the richness of the agricultural district, by 
stimulating, extending, and assisting the operations of those culti- 
vators of the soil, who would otherwise have found no markets 
for their produce, and obtained no remuneration for their indus- 
try. In these observations we have exclusively confined ourselves 
to the manufactures of the district upon the appearance of the 
country, and here for the present we dismiss the topic. 

The air of the district is unquestionably salubrious ; except 
in the largest towns, and in some branches of manufiictures, there 
is no reason to believe that the average of health and life has di- 
minished within the last hundred years; the vapours which 
emanate from the numerous steam engines have not produced 
those disastrous efiects which have been frequently ascribed to 
their prevalence ; nor have the inhabitants been visited beyond 
those of the other provinces of the kingdom with the ravages of 
epidemic disease. The atmosphere of Leeds and perhaps of Brad- 
ford, from the number of factories and the abundance of coals, is 
never to be found in a state of natural purity,* and the same obser- 
vation applies to the air of some of the villages. But these are 

• Mr. Thackrah in his worii on ^ The Effects of the Principal Arts, Trades, 
and Professions, and of Civic States and Habits of Living, on Health and 
Longevity, inc." a ^rork which intitles the author to the appellation of a public 
benefactor, says upon this subject, " I should suppose the centre of this town 
(Leeds) to have an atmosphere as vitiated as that of the centre of London. — 
The state of the atmosphere alTecti in a greater or less degree all the inhabi- 
tantB.—! should think that not ten per cent of the inhabitants of Leeds 
enjoy ftiU health." At the same time he asseilB, ^ The lungs, however, suffer 
much less from the air of towns than we should expect Bronchial affections, 
indeed, are common, but other acute diseases of the chest, as pleurisy and con- 
sumption of the lungs, are, I think, neither so frequent nor so severe as in the 
agricultural districts. Cases of consumption also are not comparatively nu- 
merons, nor is their progress so rapid in smoky towns as in the purer air of 
the country and the mountains. I speak of the general atmosphere of towns, 
&c" p. 14, 15. 
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kicd ciiciiiiiflUnoM whkdi are aooounted for by the op^ 
ticiilar caiues, and wli ich by no means affect the general atnosplie. 
ric character of the district. There is a perceptible diiEerenee in 
its temperature. In the east, where the Tallies expand into the 
the great lerel of the Ouse, and the eleyation of the gnmnd 
gradually declines, the temperature is oonaiderably higher than 
in the west, where the cold bhuts and the frequent tenpestuMis 
winds from the central chain of English mountains, keep the air 
in a state of almost incessant agitation, which is indubitaQy favoor- 
aUe to its general salubri^ and purity. 

Almost erery description of soil is discoreraUe in this district, 
from deep strong day and rich loam, to the poorest peat and the 
most unprofitable ssnd. While the Tallies display exuberant 
fiertility« while the high culUvation of the vicinity of the towns 
attests both the industry and the opulence of the inhabitants, 
and while extensive tracts of excellent fanning land are found in 
other situations^ a large proportion oi the surface of the district 
would never have been indosed, on account of its almost hopdeas 
sterility, had it not been for the immense increase of the popo- 
lation, and the consequent demand for agricultural produce. If, 
however, this district cannot boast of fertility as its unifomi 
diaracteristic, it contains the dements of inexhaustible wealth 
and oi indefinite extension of manufacture, in the vast quantity 
of excellent coal, which is easily procured in almost all its terri- 
torial divisicNDS, and without which^ its other natural advantages 
would have been altogether inadequate to the progress of its 
commercial prosperity and the employment of its crowded inhabit 
tants.* Besides the inestimable veins of coal, the district abounds 
with valuable stone, some adapted merely for the compositimi of 
roads, some for the slating and roofing of houses, some for the 
paving and flagging of streets, some for the more dignified pur- 
poses of useful and ornamental architecture, and some for the 

• See this nbject diiciUBed in Chftpter IV. We pnrpoeely avoid a Geolo- 
gical Deicriptiou of this district It is ineonsistaiit with our object^ and would 
necesBirily occupy too much of our space. We may be permitted to observe, 
that such a description, the result of accurate scientific observation, and pub- 
lished as a separate work, is a great desideratuuL It may be remarked that 
the Geological Descriptions of the West Riding which have recently been pul>. 
lidied, are for the most part copied from an excellent, though veiy brief 
original article upon the subject, printed eleven yean ago» in Baines^s History, 
Directory, and Gazetteer of the County of York. 
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aad colossal edifices^ iBtended to resist the effects of the 
weather and the influence of nmning water^ such as the towers 
and spires of churdies, the piers of bridges, the sides of locks, 
and the walls of wharfs and docks. The Bramley Fall and the 
Park Spring stone in particular, has long possessed a high and 
a merited celebrity ; though easily worked when taken from the 
quarry, it continually indurates by exposure to the air, and be- 
comes almost inoHrrodible by time ; and immense quantities of it 
are conyeyed down the river Aire, to be exported to London 
and the most distant provinces of the kingdom. 

It is unnecessary, and would be preposterous, to specify the 
produedotts a£ the district to its own inhabitants, or to describe 
its agricultural system to those who are actively engaged in 
carrying it on. In the manu^u;turing portion, but little atten- 
tion is paid to scientific agriculture, but in the other part of 
the district every improvement in the mode of cultivating the 
soil ^8 adopted and pursued which ingenuity can invent, or 
industry accomplish, or capital apply. A greater quantity of 
wheat than, of any other grain is raised, oats are cultivated to a 
very considerable extent, barley is less frequently grown, and 
rye is not often seen. Peas and beans are not produced in any 
large quantities, but the turnip husbandry generally prevuls, 
although, according to the testimony of those who are versed in 
the subject, the cultivation of that valuable root is not commonly 
attended to with the care which is devoted to it in some other 
parts of the kingdom. Clover is sown much less in this district 
than in any other part of the county. The flax, the rape, the 
woad, and the teazles of the east, and the liquorice and other 
peculiar vegetation of the south, are not comprehended in the 
productions of the district. In the woods and the hedgerows, a 
valuable supply of oak and ash timber is aflbrded ; but planting, 
on account of the distant period at which remuneration is 
obtained, is neither frequently adopted nor systematically pur. 
sued, upon an extensive scale. Few peculiarities are observable 
in liie animals of this division of Yorkshire. The horses, of which 
scarcely any are bred for sale, are smaller than those of the North 
and East Ridings, but they are hardy, active, spirited and capa^ 
ble of enduring great &tigue ; the homed cattle have no distinctive 
characteristics, the wants of the inhabitants are supplied in a 
great measure from the herds and droves of Craven anti the north ; 
and no observations are demanded by the breed of sheep, though 
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great attentioD has been oocasionally devoted to the iinpii»?eiiieiit 
of their race both for shuighter and for wool. The animala of 
the chaoe, though driven from the vicinity of the crowded towns 
and populous villages, are stUl numerous in the compantivelj 
solitary agricultural division of the district, and especially so in 
some of- the preserved and well wooded domains environing the 
houses of the nobility and gentry. It is a curious hct that the 
wild animals of the forest were not extinct in this district until 
a period long posterior to what is generally supposed ; satisfactory 
proofs have been discovered of their existence at the conunence. 
ment of the fourteenth century; it is stated that the last of the 
destructive and formidable race of wild boars in this ridnity was 
killed in a hunt by John of Gkuut, the Duke of Lancaster^ and 
one of the sons of Edward IIL A public house recently built 
on the new road from Leeds to Pontefract, and on the hill above 
Oulton, called John o' Gaunt Inn, preserves the memmal of the 
transaction. ^ 

We now hasten to describe the rivers of the district; and since 
their numerous tributaries will be pointed out in> their respective 
localities in subsequent portions of these volumes, we confine our 
attention in this introduction to the three principal streams. On 
its northern front, our district is touched by the Wharf, which 
rises in the hills above Oughterdiaw; runs by Deepdale, 
Buckden, Starbottom, Kettlewell, Gonistone, Bumsall, Harden 
Tower, fiolton Abbey, Ilkley, Otley, Harewood, Wetherby, Tad^ 
caster, and joins the Ouse from York at Nun Appleton. Con- 
cerning the derivation of the name, and the character of the 
stream, it will be sufficient to quote the description of old Camden, 
" If any one should be disposed to think its name strained from 
Guer, which signifies in British Rapid, he will find support in 
the stream itself, which rushes along with great rapidity and rage, 
dashing against innumerable numbers of stones, which it bears 
before it to the astonishment of beholders, especially when swollen 
by winter rains. In summer too it is very dangerous, as I found 
to my cost in my first tour to these parts."* This derivation 
of the name is confirmed by the mode in which it was anciently 
spelt, for we find it written not only as Wharf, but Gwarfct 
This river was venerated as a divinity by the Romans, no doubt 
in accommodation to a well known practice among the ancient 

• Camden, iii. 6. 
f Harrison's Description of Britain ap. Hollinshed. 
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Biitonsy a hrge altar harbg been fmuid od its banks dedicated by 
a Roman Meet to Verb-eia, the goddew nymph of the torrent.* 
The Aire, or Are, which perradee the centre of the district, 
rises in MalhamCore, about iiTe miles and a half north east of 
Settle; it takes the name of Aire a little below Malham, at the 
junction of Malham Tarn water and Qordale Beck ; it flows 
by €kungraye and passes to Skipton, proceeds by Keigfaley and 
Bingley to Leeds, forms a junction with the Calder at Castleford, 
runs by Ferrybridge, Knottingley, Snaith, and Rawdifle, and 
joins the Ouse below Armin, three miles south west of Howden. 
We extract the following account of this rirer, and of the deriva- 
tion of its name, from the writings of the great antiquary just 
quoted.t ''The Aire, rising at the bottom of Pennigent Hill, 
which lifts its head high among the western hills, sports imme- 
diately in so many meanders, as if it were doubtful whether to 
proceed directly back to its source, or forward to the sea, so that 
I crossed it seven times in lialf an hour in a straight line. It is 
calm and gentle, and glides along as if it hardly moved at all, 
from whence I imagine that it had its name, for we have already 
observed that the Britons call a slow and gentle stream Ara, 
whence the appellation of that slow river Arar in France had its 
origin." Spencer, in his well known distich, has alluded to the 
characteristics of both these rivers among others. 

Stai Are, gwift Wherfe, with Oze the most of might, 
High Swale, unqiiiet Nidd, and troublous SkeU. 

The Calder rises on the borders of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
between Whalley and Todmorden, flows by the latter place, pro- 
ceeds to Hebden Bridge, Sowerby Bridge, EUand, Brighouse, 
Dewsbury, and Wakefleld, and Ms into the Aire at Castleford. 
The name Calder is either derived from the British Calai-dwr, a 
reedy water, or from another British term, Coldwr, a narrow 
water.j: 

The vast system of internal navigation to which the Aire and 
Calder, more particularly, are rendered subservient, will be 
described at length in the fourth chapter of the present work. 

It will be seen by a reference to our plan, that our introduction 
must necessarily be confined within fiur narrower limits than are 
usual in works of a similar character and of correspondiog 
magnitude. The distinctive characteristics and peculiar dialect 

• Hist Manchest I 193. f Cough's Camd. iii 5i { Hist Whall. L 9. 

C 
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of t&e iatabitiMto the oonpwatiw populstioii sod tlie goKnJ 
and local statistics of the district-^-die prices whidi oommodities 
hare bom at different periods, and the rado in whidi they hare 
been produced and ooMumed— the relatire oonditioB of the 
operatire» the mercantile, and the inflnential dasses of the com. 
mnnity-^die wonderAil sf stem of mannftcturcs and conmieroc^ 
with the innumerable institntions which it has originated, and its 
multifidrm bearings upon sodal happiness, Morals, and religion-^ 
all these, and many other interesting and truly momentoos 
sabjeets^ instead of beii^ briefly, and, in point of fact, rather 
inddentally than directly OMisidered in an introduction, wfll be 
discussed, as far as our prescribed space will allow, in the body of 
the work, together with those other topics which hare been alanost 
unircrsally, but certainly improperly, regarded as the exdnaive 
matters of topographical inrestigation. 

The range of our work includes the principal part of the 
Wapentake of Skyrack, a large proportion of that of Agbrigg and 
Morley, and part of those of Osgoldcross and Baricstone Adb. 
The district comprises the parish of Leeds ; the parish of Cal- 
rerley ; part of the parishes of Bradford, Guiseley, Otley, and 
Harewood ; the parish of Addle ; the parish of Bardsey ; part of 
the parish of CoUingham ; the parish of Berwick in Elmete ; the 
parish of Whitkirk ; part of the parishes of Kippax, Swillington^ 
Castleford, and Methley ; the parish of Rothwell ; the parish of 
Batley; the parish of Birstall ; and part of the parishes of 
Wakefield, Dewsbury, and Sandal Magna, 

The field is extensire— the materials are ample— the historic 
incidents are numerous— but the responsil»lity of the writer m 
great, and his undertaking is arduous. It is his intention first to 
gire the General History of the district from the earliest period 
to the present times, and then to present the domestic history of 
each of the subordinate dtrisions, commencing with the parish of 
Leeds, then that of Calrerley, then proceeding to each of the other 
pkces in regular order. The Ecclesiasticid History of the 
district will then demand attention ; and under this head it is 
the author's intention not to write as though the date of tomb- 
stones and the inscriptions of sepulchres were the principal 
objects of attention, but to poortray remarkable characters, wmd 
to record distinguishing erents, which hare exerdsed a decisire 
influence upon piety and morality. In the Literary History, an 
immense rariety of topics, of institutions, and of characters will 
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demand, and it is confidently asserted will repay, investigation. 
Upon the Ck>mmercial History, however, the deepest attention 
and the most assiduous labour will be bestowed. The manufac- 
turing system of the district is its most prominent featiure, its 
moBt remarkaUe characteristic ; and to omipose its history without 
especially directing to this particular the mind of the reader and 
the diligence of the author, would be the extreme of culpable 
negligence and absurdity. The History of Charities, Accounts of 
I>istinguiahed Families, Descriptions of the principal Domestic 
Sdifioes, Miscellaneous Anecdotes, and Statistic Representations 
Trill follow, and the work will be closed by observations on the 
Present State of the District, and the Public Spirit, the Dialect, 
and the Character of its Inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER I— GENERAL HISTORY. 



§ 1. BritUh and Roman History. 

THE BBIT0N8. 

Of the forty nations who inhabited Britain at the time of the 
Roman invasion, the moet numeitias and powerful was that of the 
Brigantes, whose poesessionB were bounded by the Tyne on 
the north and the Humber on the south, and who may therefore 
be regairded as the aboriginal population of the district. The 
Brigantes were fiur more barbarous than the southern Britons. 
The latter, indeed, were a perfectly diflerent race, the descendants 
of the Goths, who, at a period long anterior to the Christian era, 
had obtained possession of the northern coasts of Gaul, where 
they received the name of Belgse, and who soon occupied the 
southern counties of Britam, and drove the native inhabitants 
into the interior regions. By their intercourse with the strangers 
who resorted to their shores for the purpose of obtaining Tin, then 
the most important article of British commerce, they had been 
induced to adopt some foreign habits, and were furnished with 
some foreign commodities. Their habitations resembled those of 
the Gauls, they were decently and comfortably clothed in garments 
of their own manufacture, their assiduity and comparative skill 
in agriculture enabled them to raise a larger quantity of com than 
they required for their own necessities, and they were accustomed 
to preserve the superfluity in rude caverns or granaries which 
they either discovered or constructed in the rocks. But the 
interior and the northern tribes had made no such approaches to 
civilization. To agriculture and manufactures they were total 
strangers, their wealth consisted in their flocks and herds, milk and 
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flesh were the principal articles of their food, and in their rade 
vestmentg of skins they defied the inclemencies of the weather. 

To the character and habits of these primordial inhalntants of 
the district, Tarious testimonies have been recorded by ancient 
historians. These writers have described their indomitable 
ferocity and intrepid bravery in battle — ^their hardy patience in 
the endurance of hunger, cold, and fatigue — ^their abject supersti. 
tion, " worshipping " says GKldas, " diabolical monsters worse than 
those of Egypt, some of which, of most deformed appearance, are 
still to be seen, Accompanied with every circumstance of their 
original horror" — their custom of tattooing their skin with the 
figures of animals — their skill in horsemanship, and their use of 
chariots in their contests, like the ancient heroes of the Trojan 
war — and their savage mode of life in their vast and inaccessible 
forests, which then covered almost the whole of the country. It 
appears that in distant times they were governed by kings, but 
that at the period of the invasion, they were so distracted by the 
conflicting parties and interests of diflerent chiefs, that their total 
want of unanimity and their bloody intestine feuds, rendered 
them an easy prey to Ropian discipline and power. 

It is contended that Leeds, in the time of the ancient Britons, 
was a place of considerable eminence and importance ; that in lact 
it was one of the twenty eight cities mentioned by Nennius, which 
had their origin from the Britons, and only their improvement 
from the Romans.* That Leeds was the Caer Loid Coit, or cUy 
in the mood, of Nennius, seems more than probable. But what 
were called British cities were undeserving of the pompous name. 
'^The towns of the Britons," says Cssar, ''were inaccessible woods, 
fortified by ditches and ramparts ;" thus " forests served them for 
cities ; they cut down a number of trees to inclose a large drde, 
within which they erected huts and stalls Ibr their cattle, which 
were not designed for continued use."f No great aooessioB of 
dignity then can accrue to Leeds, even were it demonstrated to 
have been a British city. It consisted only of a rude fortification 
of earth and trees^ to preserve the herds from the destniettve 
ravages of predatory animals, and its savage human inmates firom 

• Nennius, aa ancient Britub Historian, was Abbot of Bangor, and, kom 
his works, must have flourished in the ninth centuiy. His remaining work here 
alluded to, is entitled Historia Britonum, or Eulogium Britannic, printed in 
Gale's Hist BriL Script Oxon iWl. See Thore«by'sl>ucat Leod. Pief. ix. 
f CsM. Ben. GaU. v. 31 Strab. iv. 
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tiie sadden aMaulti of thehr hUtrn barbarians ; it raigbt in a few 
hours be OYertamed by the tempest, or coosmned by the flames; in 
a few years its traces would totally disappear, and its site would 
remain without any thing to distinguish it from the surrounding 
wilds of the interminable forest 

No memorials of the ancient British inhabitants now remain 
in this part of the country, with the exception of afew names of 
places and rirers. On the hill in the yidnity of Horsforth and 
iUwden, which stiiU retains its British i^peUation of Biliinge, was 
found fifty one yean since, a Torques or British chain of pure 
gold, '' perfectly plain, and consisting of two rods not quite cylin- 
drical, hot growing thicker towards the extremities, and twisted 
together."* Its intrinsic value was eighteen pounds sterling, and 
it was claimed by the lord of the manor. This relic may be 
regarded as one among the many proofs which might be adduced 
to shew, that the primeval inhabitants of this district, with all their 
barbarism, were not destitute of some degree of mechanical art. 
But their mode of working metals was most probably introduced 
only about the time of the Roman invasion, and the enthusiasm 
of aotiquarianism itself can scarcely ascribe to an earlier period, 
the efxistence of golden ornaments, and silver or brazen coins.t 

THE ROJiANS. 

More than a century elapsed from the first invasion of Britain 
by the Romans, before the final subjugation of the Brigantes was 
achieved. The intrepid though desultory valour of the Britons, 
and the civil wars which agitated the empire, retarded the progress 
of the conquerors ; and it was not until the reign of Vespasian, 
that the country to the north of the Humber was reduced under 
their dominion. To the desperate resistance and invincible 
bravery <^ the Brigantes in their contest with the Romans, various 
interesting testnnonies may be adduced. In the reign of Domi- 
tian they interrupted the pro-prsetor Ostorius in the full career of 
victory; in the dirge sung at the funeral procession of the 
£niperor Claudius, " the azure armed Brigantes" were deemed 
worthy of distinct mention ; and the pen of Tacitus has magnified 
the gkay of their subduction.^ Petilius Cerealis was the military a, d. ilk 

« WMtaker's Loidis and Elmete, p 211, 2]2. 

f Whit Hist of Manchester, b. i,jc. ix, § L 

J Tacit Vit Agric. c. xviii. Camden's Brit Introd. p. 40. 
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commaDder'wIio reduced the Biigantes to the oondition of subjects, 
and the imperial authority was completely estKUished among the 
Ysltant barfaanans by the power and policy of Agricola. A conu 
plete change was rapidly efieoked in the manners and character of 
the vanquished people. The language, the customs^ and the 
civilization of Rome were speedily introduced and adopted ; the 
independent spirit of the nation evaporated and disappeared ; and 
England became a valuable, a submissive^ and a peaceable province 
of the empire. This astonbhing revolution has been described in 
the following terms by the greatest of Roman historians. " They 
who a little while before, disdained the language, now affected 
the eloquence of Rome ; this produced an esteom for our dressi 
and the toga came into general use ; by degrees they adopted our 
vicious indulgences, porticoes^ baths, and splendid tables^-this 
among those uninformed people was called cultivation, whereas in 
fact it was only an appendage of slavery."* 

The condition of the conquered Brigantes and of the BHtoos 
in genera], under the despotism of the Romans, was at first 
extremely calamitous and deplorable. " The yoke," says Camden, 
in the quaint but expressive language of his age, " was first imposed 
upon Britain by garrisons, who always kept the inhabitants in 
awe, levying taxes and tributes on their estates, for the public 
sale of which they were forced to have publicans, i. e. harpies and 
leeches, who sucked their blood — and they raised contributions 
even in the names of the dead. Nor were they (the Britons) 
allowed the exercise of their own laws, but magistrates were sent 
over from Rome to administer justice by commission and with 
severity. The prsetor held a yearly court, and determined greater 
causes, promulgating his haughty decisions from a lofty tribunal, 
surrounded with lictors, threatening the people's backs with rods 
and their necks with axes, and every year compelling them to 
receive a new master. Not contented with this, they (the 
Romans) fomented quarrels among them, and showed peculiar 
indulgence to some, to make them their instruments to enslave 
others.t 

The Roman government in Britain was vested in a Pr«t(»r, 
who possessed the whole administrative, judicial, and military 
power ; a Quaestor, or Procurator, arranged the affairs of revenue 
and taxation ; and a numerous army of legionaries and auxiliaries 

• Tacit ftb. sup. f Cough's Camden, I, xlvi. 
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secured the obedience ei the peo|>le, and protected the coulkitrjr 
firom foreign invasion. Of the provinces into which Boman Britain 
was divided^ Maxima Oesariensis was the name imposed upon that 
included between the Mersey and die 'Hiimber on the souths and 
the Tyne and the Eden on the north, and the eastern and western 
seas. Of this province, therefore, our district formed a part In 
the reign of Constantine, both the form of government and the 
territorial divisions were changed* Britain was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Prefect of Gaul ; his deputy resided at York,, 
and was called the Vicar of Britain ; his subordinates were the. 
Consulars of Valentia and Maxima, and the Presidents of Flavia, 
Britannia Prima, and the Britannia Secunda. The superin. 
teudenoe of the army was committed to three Dukes; the first 
commanded from the northern frontier to the Humber; the 
second, with the title of Count of the Saxon Shore, had the com-- 
mand of the troops on the coast from the Hunfaer to Land's 
End ; and the third commanded the o&er garrisons in the inte- 
rior. The Roman Towns or Posts were divided into four classes 
— the .Colonies, the habitations of the veterans who were 
rewarded with the lands of the conquered nations; of these 
there were nine in Britain, hut not one of them was seated in 
Yorkshire — ^the Municipia, were the next in importance ; their 
inhabitants possessed the title of Roman dtisens, and exercised 
the privilege of enacting their own laws and choosing their own 
magistrates ; of these there were only two in the whole island, at 
Verulam and York. The LaHan Cities were the third in order,- 
and their inhabitants had the right of choosing their annual 
magistrates, who on their resignation of their office claimed and 
enjoyed the freedom of Rome ; ten towns possesed this dignity, of 
which Cambodunum, or Slack near Huddersfield, was the only 
one in the West Riding of this county. The hist were the 
Stipendiary Towns, whose inhabitants, unlike those of the former, 
were not exempt from the payment of the . imperial tribute, and 
which tha*efore ranked the lowest in dignity. Of the latter . 
there were several in Yorkshire. 

Although the History of the district now under renew, has no 
connexion with the most stupendous monuments of Roman poHcy 
and industry, the mighty fortifications or walls which were erected 
on the frontiers of the province and stretched from sea to sea, to 
defend the more fertile districts of the south from the desolating 
incursions of the fierce and necessitous savages of Caledonia, it 

D 
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yet involres a reference to a great number of interesting dvil 
and miKtary remains, which must now be rapidly described to 
the reader. 

The Roman Roads first daim attention. From the Odden 
PiUar which stood in the Forum of Rome, on whidi were inscribed 
the distances of the great dties of Italy and the empire, and whidi 
from these two drcumstanees was denominated MiUiarimm Au. 
reuniy the Roman roads proceeded to the most distant frontien 
of the vast dominions of the Caeaars, *' intersecting the immensity 
of their empire, from the borders of Persia to the Orcades, from 
the Tanais to the Nile, and opening a free communication through 
all the regions of the driliaed world."* Fbur of these grest 
roads traversed Britain, Watling-street, Hermen-street, the 
Foese, and Idcnild-streetf Besides these main roads, there 
were a great many vidnal branches, and others which cKMed 
the prindpal ways at nearly right angles. The croes roads were 
media of communication between the grand ways, and their line 
was generally made as short as possible to save both troidile and 
expense. The construction of the vidnal branches and cross 
roads, was neither so strong nor so durable, so efleetive nor so 
magnificont, as that of the great Via Stratse, and for this reason 
they have been generally ruined and lost^ 

The Roman roads through the district within ten niiks of 
Leeds, which can still ocoadoaally be traced with considerable 
accuracy were, 1. the road from Danum (Doncaster) through 
what is called Pontefract Ptok, to Legedium, or Lagedum (Cas- 
* tleford) to Calcaria (Tadcaster) and thence to Eboncum (York). 
3. The road from CUcaria, through Cambodunum (Slack) to 
Manonnium (Manchester), traversed the centre of Leeds in a line 
a little to the east of Briggate, and its line is traceable in the 
neighbourhood of Morley and Oildersome. The road from Calca^ 
ria to Maneunium, after Cambodunum was abandoned, passed, as 
we shall presently see, through Gleckheaton, where the remains 
of a Roman town have been discovered. 3. A road from Casde- 

• Enstaoe's CUmi. Tour, ii, 183. 

t Acoording to Hofselqr» WaUing-itreet proceeded from IUdibcifvmgli« ^ 
Kcn^ Uurough London to Cherter, thenoe to York and thtnoe to Csrliile. 

Hcrmen-ftreet, firom London to Lincoln and Wintrin^iam the Foo^t 

Irom Beth to Lincoln — ud Icknild-street firom Caitter in Norfolk, throogb 
Colchester, to London. — ^Hondey*! Britannia Romans, p. 317. 
X Honelcy nU mpra. 
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ford, m thnmgii Addle or Adel, towiids Olicaaa (Dkley.) Of 
these roads the first was undouhtedljr ooeof the Vue Stnte, and 
is supposed by sone to have been a cootiniiation of Henaeii. 
street;* the second may have been Wading-street in its line 
from Chester York; and the third, though meielj a vtcina] way, 
must» horn the character of the settlements it united, have been 
of considfivable importaaoe.t That these lines of road should stiU 
be traceable after the lapae of more than fourteen centuries, is by 
no means wonderful, when we considor the consummate skill with 
which they were oonstmcted, and the durability of the matariaia of 
which ihgy were composed. Generally raised to a coasideraUs 
elevmtion above the adjacent ground, they were not strictly spsak* 
ing jpaved, but tagged, and were often composed of vast hfedss 
of stonei, neither hewn no* shaped by art, but fitted together in 
thdr original fona. When hewn stones were vmd, they were 
cut into masses of two^ of throe, or more feet square, and were 
pboed together without any csment, yet ao dosely conaected, as 
to appear rather a continued rock than an artificial combinatiari, 
and to have resisted both the influence of time and the friction of 
the enormous loads which have pawed over them, in a manner 
altogether inconceivable, j: 

Among the Rohan 8tatiokb§ in this district the most impor. 
tant was undoubtedly Lb«bolium or Lagecium, which occupied 
the site of the modem Gastleford. Of this place Leland says^ 
"one shewed me there a garth by the ehureh yard, where many 
strange things of foundation have been found, and he said that 
there had beenacastie,but it was rather some inanor plaee."|| It 
was in the direct line of mardi from Galcaria to Mancunium ; 
and from this centra] station the Roman soIdierB prooeeded to 
occupy the country between the Aire and the Wharl The 

« The ksraeiStokdejcKpra^BlyoalU this road (Iw Hcrn^ Itar 

BoreaL p. 76. 

f The word Street as indicstiye of a Roman Road (finom Stratum) is still 
in use in this district The Street near Morlej, GilderK>me-street, and Street- 
-lane and Street-houses on the moors near Shadwdl. 

I Enstaee ii, 182. Thoresby's Docat l^. Horselef nU snpnu 

i The peculiar sitoation of all the Roman stations in this district deserves 
obserration ; they were all placed on the southern slope of a hill or bank. 
This observation applies only to their reguUar stations. Of their eattra eutivth 
or summer caiii|»y few traces oan be discoyeied. 

II Leland i, 46. Ckrogh's Cam. lii, 46. 
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place where the Roman fort stood is a little abore the waterbll, 
and the stones are still left^ though the milldam lays thein too deep 
under the water for distinct observation. Fkom the fort the nad 
passed up the bank on the east side of the church, and forward in 
a right line through the field. A field south of the church was 
long called the Castle Garth^ and was indubitably par^ of the 
site of the town or city, the Gastrum having been stationed on 
the ground now occupied by the church, which was probably 
in part built out of its ruins. The line of the ditch that sur. 
rounded it can still be traced. The position of this station at the 
confluence of the Aire and Galder was equally convement and 
commanding; the luxuriant fertility of the beautiful country 
surrounding it, insured a plentiful supply of provisi<His; and there 
is every reason to believe, that the settiement was distinguished 
by extent, population, and magnificence. It is remarked by Dr. 
Whitaker* as a curious circumstance, that whfle immense num- 
bers of lUmian coins have been found at this place, not " a sin^e 
altar nor even a sepulchral inscription has been discovered."'!' 

Proceeding northwest from GasUeford, we discern the traces 
of the Roman Road from Legeolium to Olicana, on the moor near 
Whitchurch; a littie further on, the name of Street-lane, and 
the indications of the ground, point out the same Via Vidnalis ; 
at Hawcaster Rig near Ghapeltown, a Gastrum is denoted by 
the name of place ; and the Tunnel Shaw Hill, a remarkable 
eminence overlooking a considerable tract of country, was justly 
concluded by Thoresby to have been a station for the Roman 
Exploratores, or Speculatores.^ At Addle innumerable indica. 
tions of a Roman station, probably connecting Legeolium with 
Olicana, have been found. The Gastrum of this place, called in 
the Doomsday Survey § Burgduru, and probably, if not certainly 
in Roman times Bubgodunum, was on the hill north of Addle ; 
and when the neigbouring common was thrown into cultivation, 
and the ground was consequentiy turned up, numerous and in- 
controvertible traces of a town were perceived on the east side of 

• Whitaker Loidis and Elmete p. 962. 
f Of the Roman altan, coin^ &c which have been found in this dlstiict, 
we give no specific description. Such a description would interest onljr the 
antiquary, and would be useless and tedious to the general reader We have 
indeed no room for such a description. 

X Ducat p. 138. 
i Doomsday Book by Bawdwen, 85, Antiq. in Ducat L06, Camden's 
Brit by Ooogh, iii, 44. 
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the Castrum. The renudns of the town were fiwt diflcovered bjr 
a hrm^, who found his progras in ploughing retarded by masaea 
of atone, which proved upon examination to have been the foun- 
dation of bouses ; the line of a street was soon distinctly traced, 
and numerous vestiges of other streets and buildings have since 
been disclosed. From the abundant fragments of statues, pillars, 
fluted glass, and inscriptions, from tbe three altars, the querns 
and other antique articles, which were subsequently obtained from 
tbe ruins, this pbicc must at one time bave been very extenrive, 
and must bave possessed considerable consequence. A curious 
fiict is recorded by Tboresby concerning one of these remnants of 
antiquity, which strikingly displays the prevalence of abject 
superstition amoi g the inhabitants of this part of the country, so 
late aa the close of the seventeenth century. " There was dug 
up in stone," in Uvely style that exceUent writer rentes, " tbe 
full proportion of a Roman officer, with a large inscription, both 
of which perished by tbe worse than iHiitish ignorance and covet, 
ousnes of the labourers, who in a superstitious conceit, bound 
wythys or wreaths of straw about tbe poor knight, and burnt him 
in hopes of finding (I know not by what magical apparition in the 
smoke) some hid treasure, and after, in anger at their disappoint. 
]iMmt,bitike him in pieces; of which only the head isnow remain. 
ing"* It has been supposed by the style of some of the inscnp. 
tions, that this town or city flourished in the age of the Emperor 

SfiTerus. 

That there was a RomM rtatioD at Lbbdb, on the road from 

Galcaria to Cambodumun, is unquestionable. On Wallflat near 
Quarry Hill, a name in its deriTation certainly referring to a 
Raman fortification.t the outline of a Castrum was f«^^\^ 
tiKUy observable, but every tn«« of it is now complet^y obhte. 
nrted by the great alterations which have bj^n made u. the 
.ppearance of the ground, and the numerous buddings which hare 
fc^^ectedonitssite. The fiwrt that Leeds was a Roman settie. 
-«t has been confirmed by other drcumstancea. In 1746. 
between Wallflat and the principal street of the town, a Roman 
uni was found containing a British cdt ; and m digging a ceUar, 

• Dueat 159. 
+ Tbe *om«i wort ViJlumi. retained in this name WalMst TheLatin. 
fonLrty pwnounced the oon»nant V » W. And the S«u» ««unct, hjr .t. 
SST rrf« to a plot »f ground devoted to the purpo^. of ..r. 
Ducat 104. 
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in what a few years ago was called the Back of the ShamMes> i 
a part of Briggate, an ancient parement strongly cemented ' 
discovered. The conjecture of the learned conttnuator of Hioreaby;, 
that there was a Roman Trajectus nearly on the site of the pre« 
sent bridge at Leeds,* has, since the publication of his valuaMe 
work, been proved to be well founded. As some workmen in con- 
structing a new basin or dock, were excavating a plot of grooiid 
in Dock^treet, on the banks of the Aire, and at some distance east- 
wards of the bridge, they not only discovered appearances which in. 
duced the conclusion that the course of the river was formerly a 
little to the south of its present bed, but they found part of a 
Roman ford, composed of a substance known only to that people, 
wonderfully hard and compact, and calculated to resist the destroc^ 
Uve action of water for a long series of ages. Further observatioos 
demonstrated that this ford crossed the river pretty nearly in a 
line with the east comer of the new corn warehouses belonging to 
the Aire and Calder Company, and from thence the road probaMy 
proceeded to the south, in a right line by the front of the theatre, 
and the palisading of Salem Chapelt ' 

The ruins of a Roman town were detected some years since 
at Clbckheaton ; these remains, though of a character suffi- 
ciently decisive, do not merit a specific description in this brief 
record ; the town itself may be safely considered as one of the 
stations on the great road from Calcaria to Mancuniiun. 

At Lingwell Gate, near Wakefield, it seems highly probable 
that the Romans had a mint for the casting of the coin required by 
^^iSl^*' the payment of the soldiers. Twelve years ago a great number of 
clay moulds were turned up by a ploughman, in which the coin had 
been cast, and four crucibles in which the metal had been melted^ 
Similar antiquities have occasionally been found on the same ate 
during the space of a hundred years. The most important remains 
in this vicinity have, however, been discovered at a place called 
Wakefield Outwood, in the township of Stanley. In 1822 a piece 
of Roman pottery was disclosed in digging up a field, filled with 
an immense quantity of copper coins of Constantinethe Gb-eat, d* 

* Loidis and Elmete p. 88. 
f At the same time were found three large oak trees, decayed and as black 
as charcoal, and one quite sound at the heart The men found also evident 
traces of a goit, and large quantities of piles or stakes were discovered on each 
si^e of the course of the water, inducing the opinion stated in the text that 
the river formerly flowed in this direction. 
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his 8008 Co!Ei8taD8; CkmBtantius, snd Crispus, and of LiciDitn and 
Maxentiufl. This drcumstanoe^ combined with the 6ct^ that 
scattered coins have often been found at the same spot, and that a 
sunken military road has been discovered in the neighbourhood, 
appear dedsivcf in proving that a considerable Roman station, 
perhaps connecting Danum with Cambodunum, formerly existed 
at this place. 

The traces of Roman Roads, and the remains of Roman cities 
with which this district has been thus demonstrated to abound, 
are by no means to be solely considered as the objects of antiqua- 
rian curiosi^ and interest, but as indications of the general 
character and manners of the wonderful people by whom those 
roads were constructed, and those cities were reared. They fur- 
nish impressive memorials of the ruthless ambition and territorial 
cupidity of the Romans, in conquering the countries whose inhabi- 
tants had sufficient patriotism and courage to resist their unprin- 
cipled encrpachments; they testify to Roman obstinacy in retaining, 
and to Roman policy in colonizing, the regions which Roman valour 
had acquired — and they shew that the Romans, in whatever cir- 
cumstances placed, and in whatever provinces settled, never lost 
their military character, never abandoned their military habits, and 
maintained, as they had established, their government, at the point 
of the sword. What were these towns and stations of which we 
have been writing, but so many colonies of soldiers, and fortified 
posts, the stroDg holds of military despotism ? And for what pur- 
pose did they construct these magnificent roads, whose shattered 
fragments still excite the astonishment of the observer, but to pro^ 
vide facilities for military communication, and to enable their mer- 
cenary legi<niaries to rivet the fetters of slavery, to stifie opposition 
to their will, and to crush rebellion in its bud? A celebrated 
writar and a profound admirer of the character and policy of the 
Romans, has exclaimed on adverting to their works and roads-* 
" These are monuments which no other nation has left behind — 
monuments not of taste and art only, but of wisdom and benevo- 
lence, which claim not merely our admiration but our gratitude, 
and rank their authors among the best benefactors of mankind."* 
We add in contradiction to these splendid assertions, that as far 
as Britain is concerned, they are monuments of injustice, of 
tyranny, and of cruelty. At what expense, and by what agency 

» these works accomplished in our district, whose mouldering 

• Eu.stace's Cla». Tour. iii. 154. 
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and grass grown remains conduct the imagination to scenes and to 
nations long since passed away ^ Let Tacitus answer the question. 
That historian dedares/ that '' the Britons complained that the 
Romans wore out their bodies and hands in fortifying woods and 
marshes^ accompanying their blows with insults." The fact is, 
that whatever the superstructure may hare been, the foundatitms 
of Roman power in Britain were *' cemented with tears and with 
blood;" the wretched natives were made the instruments of 
erecting their own dungeon in the dwelling place of their mastera ; 
and many a victim was sacrificed, and many a generation was 
destroyed, bef<M% despotism had finished its sanguinary work, and 
power had completed what tyranny had begun* 

It further appears by the fragments which have been discovered 
in this district, that the Romans incorporated into their mythology 
the deities of the ancient Brigantes, as though there were still 
some empty niches in their Pantheon, and as though even at this 
advanced period of their history, they had not idols enough of their 
own. One of their altars, obtained near Addle, has been ascribed 
to Brigantia, and the tutelar deity or deities of the same British 
people, have been found commemorated in otherremains. Perhaps 
in this case, policy combined with superstition. The Romans 
might have been desirous of conciliating the idolatrous prejudices 
of the nations they subdued, and thus of buttressing the fabric of 
their despotism. In this instance, their conduct resembled that 
of some of the papal propogandists in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, who endeavoured to obtain the suffirages of their heathen 
Miditors in favour of what they were pleased to designate 
Christianity, by the incorporation of some of the popular super- 
stitions with the theological and ritual system which they advocated 
and prochiimed. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the probable condition of 
this district under the Romans. Whatever may have been the 
tyranny and injustice of their proceedings to the aboriginal inha- 
bitants immediately after the conquest of the island, it is certain 
that they endeavoured by all possible means to increase the pro-, 
ductiveness of the province, and to render it a most valuable 
integral part of their empire.t From the numerous remains d 
* Tadt Vit Agfric. c 19. 
f The endeaToan of the Romana to accomplish this object were crowned 
with signal saooess. One of their orators in a panegyric addressed to Con. 
stantins, thus apostrophizes Britain. ** O fortunate Britain ! . . . . Nature justly 
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Roonn tonnm aad Roman roads which this dktrict oonCains, it 
maf be reasonafaiy oonduded that its population must have been 
Tery coDttderaUe ; it no doubt participated in the general proB« 
peiity ci tiie island from the age of Sevems to that of Jnliaa 
the Apostate ; that the natural resooroes of the coun try were 
carofally calti?ated» is evident from the immense quantities 
of csm which were exported to vofpkj the necessities of the 
ooatiDeBtri prorinoes ; nor did the usurpations of aspiring chief. 
taittSy who attempted amidst the comyulsionB* of the Mupire to 
establish an independent seivereignty in Britain, iuTolTe any of 
the desofaitii^ cdaraities which are inseparaUe Iran dnl war. 
This district also must have derived no inooiisiderable advaiitages. 
fron its propinquity to York, wUdi was honoured by the espeeial 
patrottage and oocsskmal residenee of some of the BmperorB, 
which was the great centre of their power, and the prtncipai 
emporium of their opulence.* 

Alt wpaa the decline of the Roman empire, the scene w»^ 
awfrdly refersed. The ferocious hordes of the 8cets aud Picts 
extended their ravages over the whole country ; and though they 
were repeatedly driven back beyond the wall to their wild forests 
and Ueak mountain?, yet when the Roman soldiers were wi(h. 
drawn, and when the flower of the British youth were removed 
to defend the continental provinces of the empire, the barbarians 
repassed the ineffectual fortifications of the north, and speedily 
transformed a fruitful province into a desolate wilderness. WiU 
liam of Malmesbury thus pathetically delineated the calamities of 
his country. *^ Alter the tyrants had left none but half barbarians 
in the country, and none but debauched wretches in the cities, 
Britain, bereft of all the defence of youthful vigour, devoid of all 
the cultivation of the arts, was long exposed to the fury of the 
neighbouring nations. The Scots and Picts presently repeating 

bestowed upon thee all the advantages of air and aoil — with thee neither the 
cold of winter nor the heat of rommer is excessive — ^in thee are produced such 
plentiful harvests as to serve the purposes both of Ceres and Bacchus— thy 
woods harbour no wild beasts, thy soil no noxious serpents. Innumerable are 
thy herds and flocks, with distended udders and loaded fleeces, &c*' And in 
an<itfaer panegyric at an earlier period, Britain is extolled as ** so fhutful in 
oom, so well supplied with pasture, so rich in mines, so profitable for revenues, 
«o furnished with harbours, and of so great aji extent" Cam. Brit In. xi. 
Drmke's Hist and Antiq. of York. 46. 

* Drake's Hist and Antiq. of York, 17, 18, 66, et alter, freq. 
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their iDitNulSy numbers of people were slmuglitered, towns burnt, 
cities rased, and almost the whole country was wasted with fire 
and sword. The islanders thrown into the utmost perplexity, 
thinking any measure safer than coming to a battle, part of them 
seeking security in flight, betook themselves to the mountains, 
part of them buried their treasures (great quantities of which are 
discorered in this age) and made the best of their way to Rome 
to implore assistance." The miseries of hostile aggression were 
aggravated by intestine anarchy. In every part of the oountry 
petty chieftains exercised an ephemeral authority without indi. 
vidual power or general union ; and letting alone the fury of the 
Caledonian invaders^ depopulation, ignorance, and barbarism must 
have speedily followed in the train of those incessant internal 
conflicts, which almost every district witnessed. The reader will 
form some conception of this wretched condition of the country, 
and of the share which this district must have realiaed in the 
general depression, when he is informed that no less than three 
phantoms of states or kingdoms were erected in Deira and Ber- 
nieia alone.* 

• Carte's Hist Eng. L ISa Tiirner>8 Hist of the Anglo Saxons, i. 311, 312. 
B^rnicia was a name given to that pkit of the Roman province north of the 
Tyne, and Deira to that part of it between the Tjne and the Humber. The 
name Deira was afterwards limited to the district which now forms the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. 
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Thb Saxons fiDed the cup of British misery to the hrim. 
These terrible and invincible barbarians, whose prowess and fury 
have been described by a contemporary Christian bishop,* whose 
fearfiil ravages hare been recorded by a pagan historian^f and 
whose formidable valour has been celebrated by a Roman emperor,^ 
became the cruel oppressors of the people they professed to assist ; 
and the Angles, one of their most active and victorious tribes, 
have permanently imposed their name upon the fairest, the most 
extensive, and the most valuable portion of the island. With the 
general transactions of these invaders and conquerors, this work 
has no connexion ; the district, however, which forms the subject 
of its investigations, was the scene of one of the most important 
and interesting events in their annals — an event which merits a 
particular description. 

MHa, £tn Anglian chieftain, at the head of a band of hardy 
and resolute followers, obtained possession of Deira, to which A. D. MO. 
Bemicia was afterwards added, and the kingdom constituted by 
this union, received the general appellation of Northumbria. 
Edwin, the son of ^Ua, was driven from his paternal dominions 
by Edilfnd his brother in law, and found a refuge at the court of 
Redwald King of East Anglia, who determined to restore the 
exile to his throne. He succeeded ; Edwin resumed his sceptre, 
and one of his royal residences was placed at Osmundthorp, the 
remains of which will shortly be described. Edwin was the first 
Christian monarch of Northumbria ; he was the most magnificent 
and renowned prince of his age ; on all public occasions, the Tufa, 
or Saxon emblem of sovereignty over the whole island, was carried 
before him with great solemnity; and such was the vigour of his ad 
ministration, and so effective his system of police, that, according 
to Bede, '' in his days a woman with a babe at her breast, might 
have travelled through his dominions without suffering an insult." 
This great monarch was defeated and killed at Hatfield near ^ ^- ^^- 

* Sidonius. f Ammianus Marcelllnu& i Julian the Apoitate. 
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Doncaster^ by Penda king of Merda, a ruthless pagan barinrian, 
the terror of the country and the age, who had imbrued his hands 
in the blood of three Saxon princes. Osric and Eanfrid the 
successors of £dwin were slain by their enemi^ soon after their 
accession ; and Oswald, who followed them on the throne, and 
whose reign is celebrated as the epoch of the final establishment 
of Christianity among the Northumbrians^ like Edwin fell before 
the sword of Penda. 

The inveterate hatred which this sanguinary warrior cherished 
against the Northumbrians, was rendered still more relentless and 
malignant by an eyent which occurred in the reign of Oswio, or 
Oswy, the brother and successor of Oswald. Peada, the son of Peo- 
da, on a visit to the Northumbrian court, had contracted a vehement 
affection for the daughter of Oswio; and by her influence had been 
induced to abandon the senseless idolatries of his ancestors, and 
to embrace Christianity. Penda concealed his vindictive ani. 
mosity until he was fully prepared to exact a terrible revenge; 
at the age of eighty he led his veteran Mercians into Northumbria, 
with the diabolical resolution of exterminating the whole popula- 
tion, without any distinction of age, of rank, or of sex. Oswio 
found his offers of submission and tribute rejected with disdain ; 
he assembled his army; he advanced to meet his infuriated 
enemy ; and the night before the contest, he solemnly vowed, that 
if he were rendered victorious by the blessing of heaven, he would 
devote his in&nt daughter Elfleda to the celibacy of a religious, 
A. D. &M. ^ rather of a conventual, life. The battle was fought on Win- 
moor (Winwaedfield) near Seacroft ; Penda was totally defeated ; 
the hoary barbarian with many of his vassal princes was slain ; 
and sccording to the testimony of Bede, who was born within 
twenty years after the event, more of the Mercians were drowned, 
as they fled, in the river Winwaed,* then overflowing its banks, 
than had &llen by the swords of the Northumbrians. ^' Thus," 
says the historian, " the awful decree of Proridence was executed; 
the vaunting dethroner of kings with thirty commanders perished 
before an enemy whose greatest strength they had subdued, and 
whose present feebleness they had despised." The memory of 

* In spite of Dr. Whitaker's uepticismjthe river Winwaed appears to hare 
been the Aire, to the banks of which the fugitives were pursued by the 
rietecs. Hm Went, which be would identify with the Winwaed, is an insig. 
niflcant brook, rather than a river, and could not have caused the destructioD 
spoken of by Bede. 
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this deoifiive victory was long preserved aoioog the Bazoos in one 
of tlieur proverbs, and it was said, *' in Winwaed's stream was 
nsFoiged the death of Anna, the deaths of Sigebert and Egeric, 
of Edwin and Oswald." Oswio, aooovding to the superstitious 
^irit of the times, fulfilled his vow by committing his daughter to 
the care of St Hilda abbess at Hartlepool, and afterwards at 
Whitby * This battle of Winwaedfield, thus gained by Oswy, 
Bede says, '' was equally advantageous to both nati^Mis, for the 
conqueror delivered his own people from the ravages of the pagans, 
and converted the Mercians to the Christian faith." t 

The condition of this district under the later Northumbrias 
monarchs, must have been truly d^lorable. The history of 
these phantoms of royalty is stained with crime and hlood, 
and the whole eountry was a scene of confusion and carnage. 
Sanguinary revolutions, treasons, massacres, and murders, su&. 
oeeded each other with a rapidity altogether unparalleled in 
the annals of the world. Fourteen kings in the space of one hun- 
dred years swayed the Ncnrthumbrian sceptre; seven of them 
were shun ; aix were driven into exile, and only one of them died 
in the peaceable possession of the throne. . At length the Northunu A. D. ssa 
farians acknowledged the supremacy of Egbert, and that monarch 
is generally accounted the first Saxon sovereign of England. 

Forty years after the acknowledgment of £gbat> this dia. 
trict was overwhelmed by a new tide of cafaunity. The Sea Kings, 
as they were called, issuing with their intrepid barbarians from 
the coasts of Scandinavia, the islands of the Baltic, and the penin. 
sula of Jutland, had long been the scourge and the terror of the 
north. ^'Without territorial property, without any towns or 
visible nation, with no wealth but their ships, with no force but 
thmr crews, and with no hope but fmm their swords, the Sea 
Kings swarmed upon the boisterous ocean, visited like the fiends 
of vengeance every district they could approach, and maintained 
a fearful empire on that element whose impartial terrors seem to 
mock the attempt of converting it into kingdoms." These monarchs 
of the tempest and the billow, were not however the only pirates 
who, at this dismal period in the history of Europe, covered the 
ocean ; e?eryDane or Scandinavian of importance equipped ships, 

« Bede Sax, An. iii, 34. Turner's Hist of the An^ Saxons, i, 296, Mn- 
gard, i, 103. Thoresby's Ducat 148. Whitaker's Loid. and Elmete iii, 9. 
Cough's Camden, iii, 46, f Bede apud Camb. iii, 5. 
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and roamed the sea to acquire property by force ; and piracy w«s 
accounted the most honourable occupation, the best harreat of 
wealth, and waa consecrated to public emulation by the examples 
of the most illustrious of the dead and of the liring. Towards 
the dose of the eighth century, these Danes or Northmen b^an 
to infiest the coasts of Northumbria ; and by plundering and 

A. D. 791 burning the monastery of Landisfem or Holy Island, they excited 
general alarm. But it was not until serenty years had elapsed 
from this demonstration of their fury, that they extended their 
incursions to the district now under renew, and finally adieved 
the subjugation of Yorkshire.* To describe the disgraceful occa- 
ston of the introduction of their armies into this part of the 
country, and minutely to detail their progress to permanent 
conquest and settlement, are departments of historic narratire 
which do not belong to the present work. It must be suffident 
to state, that Northumbria had revolted from Ethelred king of 
England; that it was dirided between two factions and two 
kings, Osbert and Ella, who were inflamed with the most deadly 
animosity, and sought with rancorous malignity to aceomph'sh 
each other's destruction. Osbert had shamefully insulted the 
wife of Bruem, a powerful Saxon Earl, and by the forcible 
gratification of a licentious passion, had introduced misery and 
disgrace into his fiunily ; Bruern invited the Danes to be the 
ministers of his vengeance ; gladly they obeyed the summons ; 
Hinguar and Hubba, two formidable chieftains, whose fiither 
Lodbroch had been slain in a descent upon the English coast, 
animated with the hope of plunder and the desire of revenge, 
assembled their followers; arrived before the city of York; 

A.D. 867. vanquished and killed Osbert; took, sacked, and destroyed the 
metropolis of Northumbria, upon whose helpless inhabitants they 
inflicted the most shocking brutalities of cruelty and lust; and 
by the defeat and death of Ella, were enabled to extend their 
conquests without oppositi<m from the Tyne to the Humber. 
That they had a permanent settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds is evident from the remains of a Danish fortification at 
Giant's Hill near Armley, and similar indications in other places, 
demonstrate that the whole of the district was occupied by their 
troops. It appears that they intermarried with the Saxon inha- 
bitants, that they speedily became naturalized in the country, 
and that their savage warriors in the course of a few years were 

• Turner's Hist of Aug. Sax. ii, 40. 
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amalgamated with the conquered populati<m. The subjection 
of the Northumbrian Danes to the great Alfred^ was rather 
nominal than real ; their strength was increased by the arrival 
of successive reinforcements of their countrymen ; and it required 
all the efforts of Athelstan^ one of the most powerful and politic 
of the Saxon monarchs, and all the influence of one of the most 
splendid victories recorded in English History,* to extort from 
the factious barbarians the reluctant acknowledgment of his su- 
premacy. In the reign of Edmund, the successcnr of Athelstan^ 
they were again in arms ; and we find two Danish monarchs in 
Northumbrian Anlaff, king of Deira, and.Reginaldy king of Bemicia. 
Edgar, however, signalized his reign by the subjugation of the 
province ; he degraded it from the rank of a kingdom to that of 
an earldom ; he abolished the division of the country into Deira a. D. 9GQ, 
and Bemicia, and distributed its territories into Eurewickscire, 
Richmundesdre, Lancastrescire, Coplande (Durham), Westmeri* 
londe, Northumbrelonde, and CumbreloDde.t But the North- 
umbrian Danes, though apparently subject to the Saxons, were 
still formidable ; Edgar to secure their submission and conciliate 
their regard, allowed them to enact their own laws ; and when 
in the reign of the cowardly, cruel, and contemptible Ethelred, a 
general massacre of their whole nation was ordered to be perpe- 
trated on the festival of St. Brice, they were found to be too Not. 13^ 
numerous in the northern provinces, and too completely inoor- ^^^^ 
porated with the whole population, to be destroyed. 

Since the events which took place from the reign of Ethelred 
to the Conquest, however they may have influenced the general 
condition of the kingdom, have no particular reference to this 
district, we shall proceed to give a rapid description of the Saxon 
Antiquities which it contains, and which are as numerous, as 
interesting, and as distinct, as any other part of England, within 
similar limits, can present to the investigation of the Historian. 

At Bbbwick in Elmbtb, are the remains of an immense 
Saxon fortification, which was probably one of the most extensive 

* Gained at Bnmanlrarg, or Bromford, in the East Riding, when Con- 
stanttne king of Scotland, and five petty kings of Ireland and Wales, the allies 
of the Northumbrian Danes, were slain with many thousands of their men ; 
and Anlaff the Danish chieftain or prince, was compelled to seek his safety in 
flight. Great difference of opinion has prevailed as to the situation of the 
place where this victory was gained. Vide Tomer ii. 30. 

t Turner's Ang. Sax. iii. 118. Drake's York. 85. 
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and formidaUe in tlie kingdom. Canodea Inhnan us, that tn fab 
6aj, these remains " were said to have heen anciently a royal rill 
of the Northumbrian kiaga, which appears by ^ ruins to 
hare been surrounded by walls." The reasoning by whieh Dr. 
Whitaker prores, that these are the reaoainsy not of a Tast 
granary of the Northumbrian kings, but of a royal residenoe itself 
is highly satis&ctory. This vast and truly wonderful ibrtificataon 
includes an area of thirteen acres ; its dreumference is nearly half 
a mile; and it consists of an irregular ellipse^ with a keep 
separated from the body of the ^ace by a ditch at one of the 
exti«mitieiB. The mount of the keep is called Hall Tower HtU, 
probably from the fact that a manor house was erected upon it in 
a subsequent age. In the name which is still given to this farti. 
ficatioD, W^del HiU, the learned antiquary just quoted, thinks 
that he has discovered the name of Edwin/ the greatest of the 
Northumbrian kings, who as we have already seen was defeated 
and killed by Penda and the Mercians. It appears probable to 
the writer of this work^ that this great fortiilcatipn, after the 
battle which decided the fate of Edwin, was taken by the ruthkai 
invaders, that it was captured after a desperate struggle, and 
that it was never afterwards occupied. That a most sanguiaary 
contest took place on the spot, is evinced by a large quantity of 
human bones found some years since on the outside of the trench ; 
but no particulars can be gleaned from history, suiEcieiitly 
decisive to identify the event with any fact recorded in Saxon 



At OsMUNDTHORP were formerly the fragments of very exten^ 
sive Saxon erections. If Thoresby was mistaken in sup|posing 
that the fortification at Berwick inclosed a m^re royal Northum- 
brian granary,f so Camden seems to have been mistaken in 
assigning to the same place (for so his words imply j;) the dignity 
of the Villa Regia of Bede. This honour may be safely concluded 
to belong to Osmundthorp. Upon some painted glass upon one of 

* " The letter d is merely obtroded by a vicious pronundatioa, and Hill 
i* m modem additioii made after the last original syllable of the ward, by being 
mdted down into the mass, eeased to be descripthre. Wenhill therefore 
renuinB. BnC by what likely process is Edwinhill to be obtained firom 
Weohill? By the same precisely, which in a similar instance, abbreviated 
from the beginBingr oi the word, Ovinafoid in the isle of ^ty to it» modem 
name Wensford." Wliitaker's Loidis and Elmete, p. l&SL 

t Thoresby Dncat. 233. { Camden nt sup. 
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the windows of the Old Hall^ which was preserved when that 
edifice was demolished, was a representation of Edwin King of 
Northumherland, with a crown, a sword, and a shield. Upon 
the shield were exhibited the arms of the kingdom of East Anglia, 
by the assistance of whose monarch and troops, as we have related 
above, Edwin was restored from the condition of an exile to the 
possesion of his crown. Although this painting is not earlier 
than the time of Henry VII., it proves that at that period it was 
believed most confidently that this was the actual site of Edwin's 
residence.* The fragments of extensive works which continued 
to the time of Charles I.; the pavements which have been turned up 
by the ftrmers; and the great trenches which were filled when the 
late hall was erected, combine to confirm this opinion. The 
attempt of Thoresby to identify the name of this place, formerly 
written Ossenthorp (in the Doomsday book it is Ossethorp) with 
Oswin the third king in order from Edwin, is unworthy of 
notice. 

At OiPTON, Thoresby discovered the traces of a Saxon fortifi- 
cation '' the out-trench whereof was 18 feet broad, the first camp 
about 100 feet long and 66 broad, the second 165 square — ^both 
were surrounded by a deep trench or rampire. The out camp 
was about 18 poles long and 12 broad, and at a little distance was 
a small outwork about four poles and a half square." t Of these 
works the writer has been unable to find any remains, and he 
concludes that since the time of Thoresby, they have completely 
disappeared. 

• Whltaker aniTes at the same conclusion hj another ingenious argument 
He says, Aug. 20, 1774^ a gold coin of Justinian weighing 21 grains was found 
at this place. Now as it is yet a moot point, whether the Saxons had at that 
period any gold coins at all, and the quantity of that metal imported from 
abroad must have been extrenoiely small, the fact of discovering a coin of 
Justinian at a place already reputed a royal palace of that very period, will 
not operate merely as the discovery of a guinea (before guineas became as 
rare as aurei of the Greek Emperors) proving, that is no fact, and strengthen- 
ing no probability, but will add considerable weight to an opinion already 
supported by much external evidence. WhiL p. 138. The above extract 
is one of the most striking instances which can be found, of the amusing 
manner in which antiquarian enthusiasm can bolster up a favourite theory 
by the most insignificant circumstances. It must have required a great, 
power of association, to connect the discovery of a single gold coin with the 
existence of a royal treasury. 

f Ducat 112. 
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At Babdsbt i8 another earthwork or remains of a castle 
evidently Saxon^ from whoee founder it is probable tJiat the 
Tillage derired its name. The form of this fortification is rather 
peculiar; the north cast "side of the outward bulwark forms nearly 
a right line, while an irregular semidrde incloses the remainder 
of the interior. An extensiTO inner work, which corresponds in 
form with the exterior, has a remarkaUe indentation on each of 
its longitudinal sides, the object of which it is scarcely poesiUe to 
conjecture. 

The Saxon remains at Dbwsbukt are particularly interesting. 
That Dewsbury was the centre of a rast Saxon parish extendmg 
to the borders of Lancashire; that it was the scene of the energetic 
and successful labours of Paulinus, the apostle of the Northum- 
brians; are fiK:ts whidi will be illustrated in our Book on 
Ecclesiastical History. As an attestation of the latter circumstance, 
Camden motions an ancient cross, which had been in existence 
before his time, but which appears either to hare been lost or 
destroyed when he composed his celebrated work. His words 
are '' I am inf<n7ned that here was a cross, with this inscrip- 
tion, 'Paulinus hie prsedicavit et celebrarit,'* '' P^ulinus here 
preached, and administered the ordinances." Some unknown 
indindual, desirous of perpetuating for Dewsbury the honours 
thus attributed to it by Camden, had a cross constructed according 
to his description, and placed upon it the inscription he has 
recorded. This cross was destroyed about twenty-one years aga 
The Saxon antiquities now remaining at Dewsbury, consist of two 
stones, discorered when the external walls of the church were 
taken down in 1766. Upon these relics, several figures are sculp, 
tiured; the most remarkable exhibits the Saviour in the act of 
bestowing his benediction. Part of a tomb also remains, the 
highest part or lid of which is shaped exactly like the roof of a 
house, with tiles regularly laid over each other, the side is 
adorned with waving lines, and the end with the figure of a 
cross. 

At Hbrt8HEAim;uii.Clifton in the same parish, is the base 
of a Saxon cross, four feet eight inches high, and two feet three 
at the top* It is wrought in the usual style with knots and scrolls, 
and has a cavity at the summit for the insertion of a shaft* 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that these fragments of 
royal residences and vast fortifications, afford no decisive testimo- 

* Gongh's Camden, iii. & 
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Dies to the mannen, to the character^ or to the sodnl coDdttion of 
the SaxQDS. That their agriculture was of the rudest deaariptioo, 
that immense tracts of rahiahle hud were un4er their adminis- 
tratioD^ abandoned to savage unproductireness, that their houses 
were generally speaking miserable hovels, and that the worst 
instituticms of the feudal system flourished amongst them in full 
'luxuriance, will be repeatedly demonstrated in the subsequent 
chapters of this wt^rk. To only one feature of their national 
character, do the remains of their works in this district testify—* 
their sanguinary attachment to military contests. Their monu. 
ments in this vicinity are all memorials of war ; and the observer 
cannot look upon their immense mounds and mighty fortificatioai 
without mentally referring to scenes of danger, turmoil, misery, 
and slaugfater. Whatever honour may be attached to the names 
of some of their monarchs, whatever may have been the wisdom 
of some of their institutions, whatever may have been the repu. 
tation of some of their virtues, they were essentially a people 
hetiaOB because they were ignorant, vicious because they were 
superstitions, vindictive because they were oppressed, and cruel 
bf>ffwft they were undviliaed. History, it is true, may extol 
the patriotism of Alfred, the policy of Athdstan, the power of 
Edgar, the valour of Edmund, and the piety of Edward; but 
after all, ibere is little in the Saxon times to be admired, 
less to be imitated, but much to be deplored. The gloomy 
ages of misery and devastation whidi rolled over this district 
during the Saxon domination, were gilded with but infrequent 
^eams of proqyerity and peace, which only rendered the pre. 
ceding and the subsequent darkness the deeper and more dismal. 
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SECTION III. 
HISTORY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 



TfiB atrodous proceedings of William the Conqueror in the 
north of England, haye attached indelible infamy to his name, 
and demonstrate that he was one of the most sanguinary and 
detestable tyrants that erer excited the execration of mankind. 
At first, indeed, he treated his new subjects with moderation and 
kindness : and appeared desirous, by allaying their animosity and 
gaining their affections, of permanently establishing the founda. 
tions of his throne. While he was absent, however, in Normandy, 
his followers exasperated the natives beyond all forbearance, by 
their vexatious exactions, their cruelties, and their crimes; and the 
English determined to re-assert their national independence, and 
to break the yoke which the haughty foreigners had imposed. 
The spirit of resistance was particularly energetic in Yorkshire 
and the counties of the north ; the warlike inhabitants rose in 
arms ; with the great Earls Morcar and Edwin at their head, 
tiiey expelled the garrison of York, and killed the governor and 
many of his retainers ; and assisted by a Danish army which 
landed in the Humber, they gained a great victory over the 
Normans, who left three thousand of their warriors dead upon 
A.D. 1069. the field. William determined to exact a terrible revenge ; he 
advanced against York, and directed the line of his march through 
the district now under review. At Castleford he was detained 
three weeks by an inundation of the Aire ; when the waters had 
subsided, and a ford had been discovered, the Conqueror proceed- 
ed to York ; after a siege of six months the city was taken ; its 
buildings, though more magnificent and extensive than those of, 
London, were levelled with the ground; and the garrison, with 
most of the inhabitants, was put to the sword. William was not 
content with this act of implacable vengeance. With a barbarity 
to which there is no parallel in history, and which human Ian. 
guagc cannot describe, he dispersed his armed retainers over the 
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country in small divisionSj and commanded them to spare neither 
man nor beast, and to destroy the houses^ the com^ the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and whatever was essential to the support of 
life.' His orders were elecuted; one hundred thousand men^ 
women, and children were slain ; and one of the most fertOe 
regions in Britain was transformed into a desolate wilderness. 
Although the ravages of the Normans were directed principally * 
to the north, so that a century afterwards not a patch of culti- 
vated ground could be perceived between York and Durham, yet 
there is satisfiictory reason to conclude, that this district felt the 
disastitNis effects of their inhumanity. This revolting fact is 
placed beyond dispute by the entries in Doomsday Book, which 
describes many of the places which it enumerates as depopulated 
and waste. Twice the Conqueror marched through this district 
after the capture of York ; once on his return from the north, 
when many of his soldiers perished among the hills in the snow ; 
and a second time on his route from YcMrk to Chester. From the 
character of the commander and the disposition of the army, there 
can be no doubt that their path was marked with flame and 
blood. 

The distribution of landed property in this district will be' 
exhibited from the statements of Doomsday Book, and other 
authorities, which will be found arranged in our' accounts of each 
of the towns and villages in succession. Nearly the whole of the 
district was bestowed upon Dbert de Lacy, who from the vast 
extent of the gifts of the Conqueror, must have been one of his 
most distinguished followers, and one of his greatest favourites. 
This noUeman consolidated his immense estates in Yorkshire 
into the barony of Pontefract, and became the founder of one of A.D. 1072. 
the most powerful and renowned families of the north. The 
Lacies were celebrated as the founders of the three religious 
houses of Nostel, Pontefract, and Kirkstall ,* they obtained the 
Earldom of Lincoln ; and besides the extensive lordship of Black- 
bumshire in the county of Lancaster, they had twenty five towns 
in the wapentake of Morley alone, and the greater part of one 
hundred and fifty manors in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Of 
this family some additional account will be given in the subsequent 
pages. It must be further observed upon this subject, that a 
complete revolution took place in the whole property of the 
country. It was the great object of the Normans to exalt their 
power and secure their dominion by the depression and ruin of 
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the Bngliflh ; and in tbe ooune of a few yean, tliey obtained poa. 
aeasicm of every dignity in the churchy of every place of emola. 
meat and authority in the etate, and of almost all the property in 
the hmd.* The conaequenoea of thii ayatonatic unirpation were 
diaaatroua. Strong caatka were built in commanding 
in which the principal lords resided; the adjacent 
country waa divided among their retainers; the ioaolenoe and 
barbarity of both became unbounded; the natives were every 
where reduced to abject misoy^ their femalea were violated, their 
pr operty waa ruined, and their parsooa were insulted. ** I will 
not undertake/' said the aadent historian, ''to describe the 
misery of this wretched peo|^ It would be a painful taak to 
me, and the acoeunt would not be credited by posterity.** 

For more than two hundred yeara, the district continued in 
the aame d^ressed condition. Whatever romantic aaaociatiiina 
amy be connected irith the feudal institutions, the times in which 
they existed in full vigour, were replete with anarchy, tyranny, 
ignorance, wickedness, and woe. The eminences of the prospect 
are gilded with the gaudieat colours ; but the whole qpaoe beneath 
is covered with the blackness of almost impenetraUe dflrlmfss 
There is something faacinating to the imaginatioa in the trap- 
pinga of the tournament, the array of knighta in glittering 
armour, and the brilliant paraphernalia of baronial magnificeDoe ; 
but while the mind dwells upon scenes like these, presented as 
they have often been to ita contemplati<m during the iMt few 
yeara, with all the graphic power and impressive illustrmtioii of 
resplendent genius, it is too prone to forget the utter and unmi. 
tigated degradation of the vast majority of the people, whose 
properties and whose lives were at the dii^osal of their capricious 
knrds, and whoae physical and mental energies were pressed down 
to the very dust, by the intolerable weight of an overbearing and 
irresiatiUe de^otism. 

The justice of these observations is fuUy established by all the 
authentic infimnation which can be collected of this district under 
the feudal administration. In the reign of Edward the Second, 
it reached the lowest stage of depression and misery to which it 
ever descended. After the battle of Bannockburn, the exasper. 
ated Scots, whose marauding rapacity and vindictive passions 
were infuriated by a sense of national injury, burst like a deso. 
hting torrent upon the northern counties; they repeatedly 
• Uogwd»9 Hist of EDsland, 1. 490. 
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nraged the fiurest and most fraitfiil profiooes of Yorinhire, and 

this district felt the lull effects of their bitter ammositj. Mor- 

le J, which seems at this period to have been a pfaMX of consider. 

aUe consequence, was twice visited by the Scottish forces; on one 

of these occasions a division of their predatory army spent a whole A. D. latSSL 

winter in the town ; they no doubt made it the centre of their 

operations and the magazine of their spoU ; and in all probability 

tbey so onnpletely mined it on their departoie, that it has 

never since recovered its former prosperity and importance.* 

Birstall, RothweD, and Baumberg are particularly mentioned as 

the scenes of Scottish devastation. The state of this district and 

its vicinity at this period may be ascertained by one drcurastance. 

Prior to the irruptions which have just been alluded to, the King 

came to York for the purpose of raising an army to obstruct the 

progress of the victorious Bruce ; but he found the country so 

completely depopulated, that he was compelled Co apply to the 

southern and western counties for men to constitute his forces. 

Pestilence and fiunine aggravated the miseries of feudal 
oppression and the calamities of war. The harvest of 1314 had 
£uled ; the merchants of Newcastle and other ports, on account 
of the general scarcity, obtained the royal license to purchase 
com on the continent, and to import it into England ; but the 
supply was inadequate, and the price of all the necessaries of Hlb 
enormously increased. In the fdlowing year the harvest again 
fiiiled, a distemper broke out among the oUtle, and fatal discuses 
were engendered and disseminated among the people, by the 
insufficiency and insalubrity of their food. The fiiinine fearfully 
increased; wheat sold for ten times its usual value ; the unhappy 
poor fed upon roots, and the flesh of dogs, horses, and the most 
loathsome animals ; and instances were not wanting in which the 
cravings of hunger so completely stifled the feelings of humanity, 
that men devoured the bodies of their companions, and parents 
derived their sustenance from the corpses of their children. 

For an these reasons, we fix upon the age of Edward II. as 
the most calamitous in the hvstofry of the district From the 
time of the Conquest, it is probable that its condition had been 
gradually deteriorating. It is true, indeed, that some improve- 
ment was effected in the productiveness of the ecclesiastical 
estates; from some remaining documents, it appears that the 
monks of Kirkstall were diligently active in draining the 
« Scatcherd'ff Higt of Moriey, 4. 
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marshes^ indosiDg waste lands, and redaiming the woods ; but 
these were rather exoepti4iis to the common practice, than ordi. 
nary cases^-generally speaking, the noUes were military tyrants, 
their retainers were sanguinary freebooters, and the people were 
miserable slaves. 

During the long reign of Edward HI. no event took place 
which requires to be inserted in the general histcny of this dis. 
trict. The commercial enactments of that monarch, which 
affected the basis of what afterwards became the great staple 
manufacture of the district, will be described in their proper 
place. Richard II., the unfortunate son and successor of this 
great m<march, after his deposition by Henry IV. was confined 
for some time in the castle of Leeds, prior to his removal to 
A. D. ia99 PoDtefract, and his barbarous murder by the emissaries of the 
usurper. The reign of Henry witnessed violent commotions in 
Yorkshire, in which the inhabitants of this district must have 
partially engaged, and by which they must have been conside- 
rably agitated. After the rebellion of the Percies, and the defeat 
and death of Hotspur at the battle of Shrewsbury, the dd Earl of 
Northumberland united with Scroop the Archbishop of York, 
the Earl Marshal, and some other noblemen, in an insurrection 
against the government, with the ostensible object of redressing 
the grievances which had been involved in the proceedings of the 
usurper. An instrument, dirided into ten articles, and charging 
the King with perjury, rebellion, ext(»tion, irreligion, usurpation, 
and the murder of his sovereign, was fixed upon the doors of the 
churches ; and such was the impression it produced, that many 
thousand men immediately ran to arms. The plans of the insur. 
gents, however, were as unsuccessfully performed as they were 
wretchedly contrived ; Scroop and the Earl Marshal were taken 
A. D. 1405. and executed ; Northumberhmd, three years afterwards, was 
A D 1406 ^^*^^ ^^^ ^'^ ^° Bramham Moor by Sir Thomas Rokeby, 
the Sheriff of the county ; and the whole insurrection, like every 
other unsuccessful rebellion, contributed to ensiwe the stability 
and strength of the government it was intended to destroy. 

When the fatal war of the Roses commenced — a war, which 
although it deluged the country with blood, and multiplied its 
miseries beyond all precedent and description, was ultimately 
productive of beneficial consequences, by depressing the power of 
the barons, by preparing iot the annihilation of feudal anarchy, 
and the establishment of regular government upon its ruins — 
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tliis district^ like M the rest of the Irinffdom, became a aoene of 
confasioD and a theatre of carnage. The pretemdons of the Duke 
of York to the ctovb, as descended on the maternal dde from 
the youngest, and on the maternal from the third, son of Edward 
m. — the corporeal and mental incapacity of Henry VL — the 
origin of the contest— 4he character, the motitres, and the crimes 
of the leaders of the rival fiu;tion»— «nd the alternations of rictory 
or defeat which chequered the eventful and sanguinary stiug^e, 
the reader will 'find uarrated in other works and by other hk^UK 
rians — ^we confine ourselves exdusively to the transactions which 
occurred within the limits or on the borders of our own district, 
and which immediately afifected the condition of its inhabitants. 
After the king had been made a captive hy the Yorkists, and 
had been compelled to submit to a compromise by which the 
Duke of York was declared heir apparent to the crown, the 
cause of the Lancastrians was rigorously maintained in the north 
by the E^rl of Northumberland, and the Lords Clifford, Dacres, 
and Nevil. Joined by the Duke of Somerset and the Earl of 
Devon, and inrigorated by the presence of the queen, the cele- 
brated Margaret, of Anjou, their force appeared sufficiently for- 
midable to reinstate the unfortunate king in the permanent 
possession of his throne, and finally to subvert and triumphantly 
to destroy the power of his foes. The Duke of York was aware 
of the imminence of his danger, and he hoped by his rapid move- 
ments and skilful manoeuvres to baffle the designs of the Lancas. 
trians. Accompanied by the Earl of Salisbury, he advanced by 
forced marches at the head of a small army into Yorkshire, took 
possession of the strong and extensive castle of Sandal, near 
Wakefield, and could he have restrained his ardour until his 
eldest son, the Earl of March, had arrived with a numerous 
reinforcement; he might {vobably have succeeded in dispersing 
thetroqisof his' enemies.. When, however, he heard himself 
taunted by the Lancastrians as a coward who had not theoourage 
to face a woman, he abandoned the fortifications of the castle ; he ^^^^^^^ 
led his little army, consisting of five thousand men, not a fourth 
of the number of the Lancastrians, to Wakefield Green, to prove 
his bravery, or rather his temerity; the fete of the battle was 
soon decided; the forces of the Duke were overwhelmed by the 
arrows, or trampled down beneath the cavalry of his opponents; 
he was slain upon the field with two thousand of his men and 
most of their leaders; and the Earl of Salisbury was taken during 

o 
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the night, and beheaded the next day. The slaughter was not 
confined to the field of battle; one deed of atrocity was perpe- 
trated afte^ the victory was gained, which is almost unparalleled 
in English history, and has branded the name of its perpetrator 
with imperishable tnfamy. The Earl of Rutland, the second son 
0f the Duke of York, had fied with his tutor from the conflict, 
and was stopped on the bridge of Wakefield. When his name 
was demanded by his pursuers, he was unable to articulate from 
fear, and fell upon his knees; and his tutor, in the hope of 
saving his life, exclaimed that he was the son of the Duke of 
York. '' Then," cried the ruffian Lord Cliflbrd, '' as thy fether 
slew mine, so will I slay thee, and all of thy kin ; ** he then 
plunged his dagger into the body of the inoffensive youth, and 
commanded the tutor to go and to bear the tidings of the murder 
to the widowed mother. This Clifford, says Leiand, for this 
and other brutalities perpetrated during the course of the war, 
acquired the name of the ** boucher" * The body of the Duke 
of York was recognized among the slain ; the head was presented 
to the queen ; and this gory trophy of her victory, surrounded 
with a paper crown in derision of the Duke's royal claims, was 
fixed upon the walls of York. 

The battle of Wakefield by no means terminated the. calami, 
ties of the district during this cruel civil war ; its borders were 
destined, in a few short months, to witness a contest the most 
sanguinary and tremendous that ever occurred in the British 
Isles. Edward, the Earl of March, assumed the direction of the 
Yorkists, and on the field of Towton he waded through the blood 
of his enemies to the possession of the throne. This talented and 
brave, but cruel, vindictive, and profligate leader, undaunted 
by the defeat and death of his fiither, had marched with an army 
from the west of England to London ; there he had formed a 
junction with the celebrated Earl of Warwick, ''the king- 
maker ; " and such was the terror inspired by the abilities and 
the power of these renowned chieftains, that the Lancastrians 
March 4, i^^"^ ^^^^ expedition into the counties of the north. When 
1461. Edward had assumed the title and authority of a monardi is 
London, he marched with the Earl of Warwick into Yorkshire, 

« Leiand says of this batUe, ** There was a sore batell fought in the south 
fieldes by this bridge, and on the flite of tfic Duke of York's parte, other the 
Duke himself or his sun therle of Rutheland was slayne a little above the 
barres beyond the bridge going up a clyving ground." 
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to arenge the death of his father^ and, by a dedsiire victoiy, to 
fix the carown upon his head. The hostile armies were very 
numerousy and were inflamed against each other with the worst 
passions which can brutalise the heart of man-— forty^ine thou, 
sand combatants were arrayed under the banner of Edward at 
Pontefract, and sixty thousand cavalry and infiudtry on the side 
of the Lancastrians were collected in die neighbourhood of York. 
The armies advanced to decide the contest Ferrybridge had 
been occupied, and the passage of the river at that place had 
been secured for Edward, by Lord Fitzwalter, but this oftcer 
was surprised and slain by Lord Clifilvd. To remedy this disas- 
ter. Lord Faloonbridge, with a strong body of troops, ascended 
the Aire to Gastlef<Hil, where he crossed the river ; while Clifford 
retreated b^ore him to the outposts of the Lancastrian army, 
and at Sittingdale, dose to Towton, 'Hhe boucber " was unex. 
pectedly slain by an arrow in the throat.* The next day, the j^^^^i, ^9 
decisive battle of Towton was fought, and the murderous obsti^ 1461. 
nacy with which both armies contended, will be demonstrated 
both by the nature of their respective positions, and the duration 
of the struggle. Since the field of battle was little more than a 
mile in length, the troops on either side must have advanced to 
the fnmt in successive divisions over the bodies of their com- 
panions. From nine in the morning until seven in the evening, 
the conflict continued without intermission; at length the 
Lancastrians, confused and blinded by a £dl of snow which was 
driven by the wind directly in their &oes, began to give way, at 
first leisurely and in good order, but soon in confusion and terror. 
The bed of the little river Cock, directly in their rear, was soon 
filled with the oorpses of the slain ; universal and irremediable 
panic prevailed among the vanquished ; the Yorkists had been 
forbidden by jHroclamation to give any quarter; ifearly thirty 
thousand of the Lancastrians perished, and if the loss of their 
opponents be taken into the account, it will appear that almost 
forty thousand Englishmen perished by each other's hands on this 
dreadful day. Six barons were shun in the battle and pursuit; 
the Earl of Northumberland died of his wounds on his arrival in 
York; the Earls of Devonshire and Wiltshire were taken in 

* A retrilmtiTe Providence was remarkably displayed in the death of this 
fecodoos baron. When he had unclasped his helmet to drink a cup of wine, 
a boy, whose father he had slain, and who was concealed in an aid^oining 
bush, infiifftorf upon him a mortal wound with an arrow. 
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their flighty and were decapitated ; the heads of some of these 
noUemen were affixed to the walk of York; and Edward, thus 
Tictorious^ returned from the north to London, where he oonaum. 
mated his triumph by the ceremony of his coronation. The 
reader will be gn^ed by having this brief account of the battle 
of Towton terminated by the description of Camden. 

That antiquary says, " From Aberford the river Cockar 
makes its way to the Wharf, as if mourning for detestation of the 
civil wars, ever since it ran with English blood. For on its hank 
near the country village of Towton, was strictly our Pliarsalia. 
This kingdom in no place saw so great an army and such a body 
of nobility (no less than one hundred thousand men) never meie 
inveterate or more spirited leaders of opposite liKtions, who on 
F^dm Sunday 1461 met in a pitched battle. The fight contbued 
doubtful the greater part of the day. The Lancastrians, nnabk 
to withstand the shodk, nothing proving so &tal to them as the 
unwieldy vastness of their own army, gave way and fled in disor- 
der. The Yoridsts pursued them with so much eagerness, that 
besides many of the nobility, thirty five thousand English fell that 
day.-* 

fikmie relics of this engagement are stiil in existence. Besides 
the tomb of Lord Dacre in Sazton Church, and some other 
stones with crosses supposed to commemorate others of the alaia, 
Whitaker preserved with respect a silver ring gilt, with two hands 
conjoined, which was found upon the field of Towton. The same 
antiquary remarks that the remains of arms, armour, bobesy &c. 
turned up on the ground of this great engagement have beea 
remarkably small, a fact whkfa may be accounted for by lecoUect- 
ing that the weather was cold and the victory complete, so that 
the spoil of the field and the interment of the dead proceeded at 
leisure. One relic, however, of great value escaped the vigilance 
of plunder, namely a gold ring weighing above an ounce, which 
was found on the field about fbrty^ight years ago. It had no 
stone, but a lion passant was cut upon the gold with this inscrip. 
tion in the old bbck diaractcr, " Nowe ys thus." . The crest is 
that of the Perries, and there can be little doubt that it was the 
ring actually worn by Northumberland. The motto seems to 
allude to the times, " The Age is fierce as a lion."+ 

Li the subsequent changes of thi^ sanguinary contest, though 

• Cough's Camd. iil 67. f WhiUker'a Loid and £L p. Iij6. 
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it coDtiDued to rage upon its frontiers, this district had no parti* 
dpation; and no erent occurred of sufficient importance to be 
inscribed upon its annals^ until Henry VIII. overturned the ipKpBl 
dominion in England/ and relieved his kingdom from a disgrace- 
ful bondage in which it had been retained inore than five hundred 
years. • However beneficial the efiects of this' great revolution 
were in after times, they involved in the first inslamce oonstdera- 
ble confusion, and produced a dangerous rebellion against the 
royal government. After the dissolution of the religious houses, 
with the chantries, chapels, hospitals, and other institutions lor 
tlie benefit of the poor, the dissatis&ction of the people was ezas. 
perated by the officious representations of the priests and monks 
who had been expelled from their convents, and who, notwith- 
standing all the enormities which were Liid to their charge^ still 
retained a powerful influence over the popular mind. Hie con. 
sequence was, that an armed multitude from the counties of 
Duriiam, Lancaster, and York, assembled under the command 
of Robert Aske of Au^ton, a gentleman of considerable fortune 
and influence, and assisted by several men of dignity and abilities. 
These rebels called their expedition the Pilgrimage of Grace ; A.D. 1536l 
they were headed in their march by a number of priests in the 
hatnts of their order, with crucifixes in their hands, and irith the 
exhibition of other mummeries of popery, to maintain the confi. 
dence and to influence the enthusiasm of the motley crowd who 
were thus rushing upon their own destruction. This insurrec- 
tion b mentioned in this work, because the pilgrims directed their 
toorae through this district on their way to Pontefract castle, 
which they captured. It is unnecessary to accompany them on 
their progress to the south, or to describe the infatuation of their 
councils, the wily policy of their opponents, the dispersion of their 
forces, the execution of their leaders, and the ruin of their cause. 
The whole insurrection originated in fimaticism, was conducted 
with folly, and terminated in disgrace.* 

No incidents, merit record in the history of the district for 
more than a century after the Pilgrimage of Orace. The resto- 
ration of popery by Mary, and of Protestantism by Elizabeth ; 
the rebeUions oi the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
on behalf of the active queen of Scots; the accession of James I. 
and the commencement of the dynasty of the infatuated and 

• Drake's York, 235. Fox's MartyroU ii. 992. Ling. iv.. 252. 
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imfixtunate 8tiiaitB» pfroduced no coneequenoes to Uub difflrict 
which demand particiiltf description or effected any extensive 
alteratimi in the state of its interests and inhabitants. The ooou 
sional ravages of pestilence refer rather to individual localitaes 
than to the general district ; and^ with other diversified events, 
will be nanated in our accounts ot the towns and villages 
within our limits. 
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SECTION IV. THE CIVIL WAR 



Thb ciyil war between Charles L and the Parliament, forms 
the most interesting, hut at the same time the most mehmchoiy 
department of our History. It is not our proTinoe to state the 
origin and progress, or to estimate the merits of the diq)ute 
between privilege and prerogatiye, between regal aggression and 
popular rights. The conduct of the king on the one hand, it 
must be acknowledged, was most imprudent, most illegal^ and 
tyrannical, and was directly calculated to involve himself, his 
family, and his government in one common ruin. Taxes, some 
of them iniquitous and oppressive, were levied without the con- 
sent of parliament ; extravagant imposts were laid upon several 
kinds of merchandise ; the officers of the customs were empow. 
ered to enter into any habitation to seize upon effects in default 
of the payment of duties ; and to repress resistance and inforoe 
obedience, many condemnatory sentences, infamously severe, were 
passed in the Star Chamber and the High Commission Court. 
The '' Petition of Right," which was ultimately accepted by the 
king, indeed, professed to remedy these grievances; it declared 
compulsory Joans, arbitrary taxes, the exercise of martial law, and 
the oppression of the courts just named, to be contrary to the 
established laws of the kingdom. Well would it have been had A. D. 1628. 
the principles embodied in this celebrated document, regulated 
the conduct of both parties in their ulterior proceedings. 
'' Happy," exclaims De Lolme,* *^ had been the people if their 
leaders, after having executed so noble a work, had contented 
themselves with being the benefactors of their country 1 Happy 
had been the king, if his submission had been sincere, and if he 
had become sufficiently sensible that the only resource he had left 
was in the affection of his subjects ! " 

There can be no doubt that prior to the commencement of the 
civil war, great excitement must have been produced in this dis^ 
trict and in the whole county of Yotk, by the royal expeditions 

« De Lolme on the Boglish Constitation, p. 59. 



A. D. 1641. 
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against tbe Scots. Charles, treading in the steps of his father, 
attempted to force episcopacy and a liturgy upon Scotland, against 
all the principle, all the conviction, and all the determination of 
the people ; this most impolitic and tyrannical, this positively 
insane as well as wicked measure, filled the whole nation with 
confusion and tumult ; and the exasperated and aggrieved Scots 
formed their Solemn League and Covenant, by which they bound 
themselves to resist innovations in religion and to defend each 
A. D. 1639. other against all violence and oppression. In the hostilities 
A. D. 164a ^^i^ fdlowed, Charles twice visited Yorkshire ; and while the 
whole county was filled with military preparations, the people 
eagerly discussed the proceedings of government, and their minds 
were gradually prepared for the fierce and calamitous struggle 
which followed. After the impeachment, condemnation, and exe- 
cution of the earl of Strafford,* the breach between the king and 

• Since this unfortniiale and culpable, though highly talented man, be- 
longed to this district, a few particulani relative to his connexion with it, maj 
be inserted in this note without fatiguing the patience of the reader. Gaw- 
thorp Hall, which formerly stood in the immediate vidnity of the site of the 
pfesent Harewood House, was his patrimonial residence. It hod prerioosly 
been rendered celebrated as the seat of Chief Justice Gascoigne, from whose 
family it passed by mairioge to the Wentworths, and at the oommencemeat of 
the seventeenth century Sir William Wentworth, the father of the subject of 
this note, was in possession of it. Tliomas Wentworth was the eldest son of 
this baronet, and succeeded to the title and estates in 1614. He hod previ> 
ously married Moiy Clifford, eldest daughter of the earl of Cumberland. To 
the delightful retreat of Gawthorp he was sincerely attached, and seems to have 
been passionately devoted to the pleasures of a rural life, until he was allured 
by the fiucinations of ambition into the agitating scenes of political life. The 
following quotation ftt>m a letter written by Wentworth to Sir George Calvert^ 
principal secretary of state, shews his zest for the occupations of the oountiy. 
** Our harvest is all in; a most fine season to moke fishponds; our plums are all 
gone and past ; peaches, quinces and grapes, almost fully ripe, &c These 
only we countrymen muse of; hoping in such harmless retirements for a just 
defence from the higher powen, and possessing ourselves in contentment^ pray 
with Diyope in the poet,— 

£t si qua est pietos, ab acuts vulnere falds, 
£t pecoris monu fisondes defendite noatraa" 
This letter is doted August 31, 1624. Hi^py would it have been for the 
writer had he never left Gawthorp; then he would not have been branded with 
the name , of an apostate, he would not have excited the fury of a whole 
nation, he would not have been abandoned by an unworthy and ungrateful 
master in the hour of danger, he would not have suffered the death of a 
traitor. The name of Strafford will shortly occur in another note. 
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purliameDt continued to grow wider, and tbe adhoents of both to 
become more irritated, until there was no appeal left but to the 
sword. 

When the standard of war bad been unfurled, when the 
trumpet had sounded its fatal blasts when the sword had been 
drawn and the scabbard had been thrown awajr, Yorkshire 
became one of the principal theatres of the unnatural struggle, 
and its inhabitants, in proportion, the subjects of its multiplied 
calamities. We shall exclusively confine ourselres, in oar narra- 
tive, to the events which transpired in the province which is the 
subject of the work. 

The great majority oi the inhabitants of our district were 
devotedly attached to the parliament at the commencement of the 
dvil war; and on this account they were represented by the 
royalists as eminently disaffected. Hie example and influence of 
some of the most distinguished of their gentry ; their dread of 
popery, which had been inspired by some imprudent measures 
of the court; and their aUiorrence of arbitrary poweru-all omi- 
bined to prejudice the minds of the people against their unfor. 
tunate monardi, and to induce them to obstruct to the utmost 
extent of their ability the progress and success of his cause. 
One principal source of their aversion to the party of the royalists 
has yet to be mentioned. A considerable number of the people 
were anxious not only to obtain an increase of ciyil liberty, but to 
effect a change in the whole ecclesiastical constitution of the 
country. They believed that the reformation was incomplete, and 
that many of the rites and ceremonies retained by the established 
church, were opposed to the letter, and were inconsistent with the 
spirit, of the gospeL Some of this very numerous body of indi- 
viduals were Presbyterians, and others were Congregationalists. 
The first desired to have a church governed like that of Scotland, 
or some of the ecdesiastical societies abroad — the second were for 
abolishing all general as well as secular government of the chm^h, 
and for leaving each individual oongr^;ation of Christians to enact 
its own laws, and to administer its own affinirs. The religious 
.feelings of both parties had been shocked by the royal sanction 
whidi both James I. and Charles I. had given to the pro&nation 
of the Lord's day;* and their affections had been completely 
alienated from the Church, by the conduct of both these princes, 

« By the infamous book of Sports. 
H 
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who bad made its minbten the direct adrocates and supports of 
their prerogatire, and by the proceedings of its unhappy primate 
(Laud) whom they justly regarded as the originating cause of 
the most obnoxious and fatal aggressions of the court 

'^ At the first setting out/ says the historian of York, ^ the 
gentlemen of both parties were so cautious of invoMng this 
DatedSept County in a war, that a treaty was set on foot, and fourteen 
^» ^^' articles agreed upon between them, by and with the consent of 
the right honourable Henry earl of Cumberland, lord lieutenant 
of his majesty's forces in the county of York, and Ferdinando 
lord Fairfiix* These articles comprehended a suspension d( ail 
military actions and preparations in the county on botih sides."* 
In the signatures appended to this document, the reader wfll 
recognise the names of some of the most influential persons con- 
nected with this district. It was signed on the king's party by 
Henry Bellasyse, William Savile, Edward Osborne, John Rams- 
den, Ingram Hopton, and Francis Nevile ; and on the side of the 
parliament, by Thomas Fairfax, Henry Maulererer, William 
Lister, William White, John Farrar, and John Stockdale. 
This impracticable agreement was riolated almost as soon as it 
was made, 

A curious circumstance is recorded by Thoresby, which 
occurred prior to the commencement of hostilities, and which will 
be interesting at any rate to the inhabitants of Leeds. Mr. 
Bobinson, the vicar of that town, was induced at the request of 
his old patron, the earl of Southampton, to preach before the king 
then at York. This clergyman, who was in the same city when 
the application was made to him, had only one sermon with him 
upon a text, which was certainly strangely contradictory to the 
occasion, and inconsistent with the character and intentions of the 
auditory. The text was Heb. xii. 13. *' Follow peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord." 
This text, however, says the narrator, " he managed so dexter- 
ously, as not only to avoid giving offence, but to procurie a gradous 
acknowledgment from the king, who offered him the title and dis. 
tinction of his chaplain, which he modestly declined." Mr. 
Robinson, it will soon be seen, was an eminent loyalist, and a dis- 
tinguished sufferer in the cause of his master.f 

When Charles I. had removed from York to Nottingham, 
where he pitched the royal standard and commenced the opera- 

• Drake's Hiit York, p. 160 f Thore»by»8 Yicaria, p. 75. 
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lions of the war^ Sir Th<Hnas Fairbx, *' the hero of the coramoiu 
wealth/' the son of Lord Fair£u of Denton^ and Captain Hotham^ 
•on of Sir John Hotham the goyemor of Hull^ encouraged by the 
faTOuraUe disposition of the people and the weakness of the 
rojaliats, advanoed to Wetherbj and Tadcaster^ and successfidly A.D. 16tt. 
repulsed Sir Thomas Glemham who attempted to regain pos. 
session of the towns. But when the Eaxl, afterwards Marquis 
and Duke of Newcastle, had arrived from the north with a con. 
siderable army in York, the Royalists by their numbers obtained 
a comparative superiority; they retook Tadcaster, compelled 
Fairfax to retire, and attempted the complete subjugation of the 
whole West Riding to the authority of the king. Wakefield and 
Leeds were incapable of making any effectual resistance ; and 
the fonaer town, on account of its central situation on the high 
road to the south, and the fertility of the surrounding country, 
was made by the royalist general his place of arms ; there for 
some time he had his head quarters ; and when he marched to 
the reduction of Sheffield and Rotherham, then occupied by the 
parliamentarians, he left the greatest part of his artillery and 
ammumtion behind him in Wakefield, with a considerable part 
<tf his army for a guard.* 

The royalists were not satisfied with the reduction of Wake, 
field and Leeds ; a numerous body of them marched against 
Bnuiford, and encamped on that part of the common called Dec 1643. 
UndcHrcliiF. The inhabitants, who through the whole of the 
war displayed extraordinary intrepidity and animated devotion 
to the cause of the parliament, prepared to withstand an assault, 
and the besiegers were driven away with kiss. In a few days 
they again returned to the attack under the command of Goring, 
NewGSMtle's Master of the Horse, and other officers ; the inhabit, 
ants, according to a custom f prevalent long anterior to the siege, 
had leadend the tower of the church the fortress of the town, 
and had surroonded it irith woolpaeks to deaden the force i^ the 
cannon shot- The royalists came on with great impetuosity, and 
were received with equal resolution. Ckning, separated firom 
his men in the assault of the church, was taken by the parliament- 
arians, but was zescoed by a charge of his own troops ; while a 

•Drakeiai. life of NarcailJe by h» Dochen, 33-^35. 

f Scatcherd has collected various references to this practice in his History 
of Morley. 
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person called by Lister (from whose aato-biography this aoooant 
is taken) Sir John Harp^ son of the Eaii of Newport, who 
attempted to force his way to the church through a house, but 
was abandoned by his men, was slain by the inhabitants not. 
withstanding his intreaties for quarter. The royalists were com. 
pdled to retire a second time to Leeds, and Su* Thomas Fairfax 
arrived in Bradford, and assumed the command of its resoihtte 
defenders. 

The troops of the parliament in Bradford were so animated 
by the two signal defeats which they had inflicted upon the 

Jaa 83, royalists, that Fairfiix, to render their ardour as subsernent as 
' possible to the promotion of his cause, led them directly against 
Leeds ; they took the town by storm ; * a considerable number 
of soldiers were slain ; Major Beaumont of Whitley was drowned 
while attempting to cross the Aire in his flight, and Mr. Robinson 
the yicar narrowly escaped the same fatct After the storming 

AjpriU, of Leeds^ the royalists assumed a position at Seacroffc, where 
they were assailed by the parliamentarians, but they maintained 
their post, and the assailants were defeated with the slangfater 
of a few of their men. A Captain Boswell is mentioned in the 
the parish register of Leeds, who was slain in this battle, and 
buried in that town. 

The Earl of Newcastle now made vigorous and successful 
eflTorts to restore the superiority of the royal arms. He assem- 
bled his troops at Wakefield, and marched to attack the par- 

• The foUowing entij in the pariah register of Leeds tfaos refers to this 
event— " 23d Jan. 1642^—3: Leedes was taken hy Sir Thomas Fairfax, 11 
soldiers slain, huried 34; five more slain two or three days after; six more 
died of their wounds.** 

f The adventores of Bfr. Robinson after his esci^ie, deserve to be brieiljr 
recited in this work. He fled from Leeds to Metiiley Hall, where Ibr some 
time he was sucoessfiiUy concealed; but as the power of the pariiament 
became prevalent, and his attachment to the rqyal cause remained uacfaaaged, 
he retired from one garrison of the cavaliers to another, until he was at length 
taken and thrown into prison, first at Middleham and afterwards at Cawood. 
At the latter place he experienced a signal providential deUveranoe. The 
upper part of a tower fell upon his apartment, burst through the roof, and 
yet the stones descended in such a manner that only one am was fimotored. 
Through all his misfortunes he was cheered by the possession of the greatest 
blessing which man can eigoy — the afieetaon of a virtuous woman. His 
wife never abandoned him in his confinement; throuj^ her representations 
he was at length Uberated, and became rector of Swillington, where he died. 
— Thoresby«s Vic 
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IiaiiieDtaiiaii8» inth fieyeral dKNuand infa&try^ a oonndaraUe body 
of caTftfay, and a fbrmidaUe amy of irtiUeiy. On his way he 
formed the siege of Howley Hall/ then garrisoned for the 
imrliament by Sir John Savile of Lnpset^ and a body of raw 
inexperienced soldiers^ hastily ooUected, and iU provisiooed. 
Althoogh Newcastle brought his cannon to bear upon the boiUU 
ing, and fiercely battered its walls^ the gallant governor resisted 
him with great resolution ; the superiority of numbers and artiL June 8S; 
lery prevailed, and the place was taken by storm. Dr. Whitaker ***** 
has been strangely mistaken in his account of this eTent.f Instead 
of having been so irritated by the intrepid resistance of the 
governor and garrison as to have commanded them all to be put 
to the sword, and to have rebuked an officer for having given 
quarter to Sir John Savile, Newcastle appears to have acted 
with exemplary humanity, and to have protected the parliament- 
arians from the fdry of his soldiers. Although the stores and 
goods in the hall were plundered, the building received but little 
injury, and we find it a short time afterwards again a garrison 
for the parliament.^ 

• Rnahworth, p. 274. 

f The iccoant which the learned Dr. has given of the nege of Howley 
Hall most have been compiled with haste, and is chargable with contradiction 
as well as inaccuracy. He says that Howley Hall was held for the king, and 
stormed by the oppodta party, when the veiy reverse of this was the case. 
Hit nusfeakes the reader will iind ably exposed by Scateherd. Histoiy of 
Horicy,345w 

X Of the proprietor of Howley Hall at this period, it is neosawy to give a 
short acoonnt. This was Thomas Lord Viseonnt Savile, a younger son of Sir 
John SavUe, the builder of Howley Hall, and throned the reign of James I. 
a constant opponent of the measorcs of the court Lord Thomas Savile, like 
his fither, was the aemy of Stra^rd, and at the same time he was most 
certainly attached to the Puritans. This nobleman, by sending a letter to 
the general of the Scots ^f^q/ifSMtiy signed by six of the principal noUemen in 
England, and inviting them to advance to the rescue of the country, was die 
means of bringing them into this part of the kingdom, and thus of effecting 
the ruin of Strafford, and the triumph of the paiiiament After the death of 
Strafford, he declared for the king, and he enrolled his name at York in the 
list of those who resolved to devote their lives and fortunes to the royal cause. 
When Howley Hall had been stormed as we have related,Lord SavOe applied 
for compensation for the damage which had been done by the royalist^ but 
his memorial did him no good, and didrted a mortifying reply from the court 
Although Sussex had espoused tiie cause of his sovereign, Charles always 
disliked him; Sussex knew this, and at length abandoned his master, repaired 
to London, and threw himself upon the mercy of the pariiament He was 
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Lmd FaiiteL and Ufl 8M1, anwe of tiie Ad 
Newcntle, omyioeed tiMt Bradfeid, from its untepMble flituatioa, 
sarroundad by luU« Qin ereiy oida^ could Aot long hold outi^aiMt 
the GvenrhelmiQg Ibcoe af the r97«liit8, and that notfaii^ but & 
deouife mtory could iaawe ka aafet]^ detenained to atteaapt j»n 
efieotnal ausfmae of their eaemiea, and the oqa aaquep t di«i^enion 
oftbeiranay. At the head of three thousand men, thaj advanced 
tovarda the quarters of the coyaliata; but tbaj wove betn^ bj 
some trahora in. their ovn noJos ; Mevcaatfe had zeoelTed accnu 
rate int^igenoe of their motions ; and hia infiutry, cayalry, and 
artillery were alldraim up in regular battaliajon Adwalton Moor. 
The Fairfaxea, hoverer^ though delajed, diaappni n tfid, and 
betrayed, thoHgh ■ vaatly i|iferior to the rojaliats both in the 
number^ die cQmpoaitiQn, and l^e •matgriel of dieir troopB, 
advanoad vith admirable courage to the change; and aUy 
aeoonded by their officers and men, they at one time .penetrated 
the lines of the joyaliatSy and were on the very point of gaining » 
glorious victory. Bushworth, almost the only historian who baa 
given an accurate account of the battle, says, *' The Earl had the 
advantage in number, especially in horse ; but Fairfax's foot at 
first got the ground, and had almost encompassed the Earl's train 
of artillery, and put his forces to the rout, when a stand of pikes 
gave some check to their success, and at the same time a body of 
horse fell upon their rear and routed them ; so that the fortame 
€f the field being dianged in one instant, Fairfiut's army was 
utterly defeated, several pieces of ordnance taken, four or ^T>e 
linndied men alain, and many prisoners."* Lord Fair&x retreated 
to Bradford, and his son to Halifiix, but the latter joined hia 
£etther on the following day.t Numerous relics, such as cannon 

ffM«v«d as he dMervsd, with nspicioa; he v«s even acpcMed to the danfer 
Df pmiuhiiMoty wid what oltiiiiatel^ became ^ him it is nsekm to imiviffe. 
He was the flnt and last Earl of Sussex of his iamilj, and is a proof of the 
fact, that a maa of no fixed principles always becomes despicabfe at last. Of 
bis family, sooie aoooont wiU be given in aaotfaer chapter. DnJce, IM. 
Whltaker,337. ScaH^cvd, 98^ 89. 

• Rushworth, v. 279. 

fThe reader will be pleased with the following lively description of this 
4BngagemMit by Soatcherd. — ** The battle of Adwalton Moor, notwithstanding 
the result, is one among the number of contests in those times, which may 
teach us tbe vast superiority of moral over physical or brute foroe; of prin- 
dpie aad patriotism, over ignorance and servililgr. Confiding in their immense 
anmbers, their powerfiil cavaliy and camion, in the treachciy of Gifiord, 
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Mh^ grape shot, btillMs^ ^nd bri& diaiiiir^ htm bwn imnd on 
die eeene ef tins desperate eiigagemait.* 

Immediate^ after the batde of Adwtfltoti, NewuMitk adrauced 
against Bradfiwd^t and fixed hb head qoarterB at Bowlitig Hall. 
FmHu found Uiat renstance irould be uiiaraliiig» and would 
only lead to a nseksg expenditcffe of Mood« At the heid of hia 
detenaiiied followers^ he broke through the linte of the royalists^ 
aad effected his escape through Leeds to Hull ; hut his lady^ who 
witii a oourage and fortitude above her sex, had been his com. 
panion tlrrough nU the perils of the campaign^ fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Newcastle, with the true dignity of a noUeman 
and dife generosity of a Briton, not only liberated the intrepid 
female on the sft^, hot sent her under an escort, and in hia own 
coach, to a place of safety tiiat she might rejoin her gallant 
husbisttd* Bradferd, after the departure of fUrfia, was filled 
with apinrehension and despair. We have already stated how, 
in the second attack of the royalistB open*the town, some of the 
Inhabitants In the fifty of the battie had hilled Sir John Harp 
ailer he had called kt quarter. It was now generally hdicTed^ 
that the vJctorions general was determined to exact a terriUe 
rerenge for the slaughter of the young caraMer, and to inflict a 
tremeadoos punkhmeut upon the town for its aealous attach, 
ment to the cause ef the parliament, by abandoning it to the 

ieffido and othen, and the discontent oriarag from fabe iwtioiis, the njtJkt 
army could aasiire itself of nothing short of an immediate victory, and yet 
after all it was only achieved by a sort of accident. Their ontposts beaten 
back npon their main body, twice did they attack with a numerous cavalry, 
and twice were they driven away to their cannon, leaving their eommandera 
dead npon the field. The little army advsnced-Hiie mighty host retirtd"-^ 
genenl panic had seised it— a geaeial letreat was sounded — and troops had 
even quitted the field— ^ll, in short, appelured to be over, and the repablioati 
arms wei« triumphant^ #hen by the fortone of a general officer on the one 
side^ and the perfidy of some of higher rank on the other, the battle lost was 
recovered." Hist Morley, 280. 

• The hat of a Mlijor Oreatiieed, who foaglit io the parliamentary army, 
and who escaped unhurt, perforated with two balls, and cut into stripes in the 
brim by the swords of tiie cavalry, was preserved in his family above a century 
afterwards. Scatcherd ubi supra. 

f Of this attack upon Bradford, an interesting memorial was found in }SS17* 
In taking down the premises adjoining the Union Inn in Ivegate, was found 
an ei^t pound cannon ball^ no doubt shot from one of the guns of the 
nyaitstB on this occasion. 
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Uoentiimanefls and brutality of his aoldieft, by the oonflagratkia 
of all its buildings^ and the massacre of all its infaabttants. 
Aocordingy however^ to the narrative of Lister, a female appa- 
rition approached the bed of Newcastle in Bowling Hall duringf 
the night immediately ]»eceding the intended tragedy, implored 
him to spare the town, and so wrought either upon his feelings 
or his fears, that he promised to spare the trembling people. 
Hie impression* produced by this dream w a|^»rition was so 
powerful, that instead of wreaking his vengeance upon the 
unarmed inhabitants, he contented himself by occupying the 
town as a garrison for the king.* 

These successes were by no means decisire, and the cause of 
the parliament soon recovered its pristine vigour. The royalists 
sustained a severe reverse at Wakefield ; that town was captured 
by the parliamentarians; Lord Goring, and nearly all his troops 
were taken prisoners ; and his cannon, his baggage, and ammu^ 
nition fell into the hands of the conquerors.t Bradford too was 
soon recovered by the republicans ; for when the £arl, now 
Marquis of Newcastle, had marched to oppose the Scots in their 
progress towards the northern frontiers of the county, Bradford 
was again held for the parliament by Colonel Lambert and his 
regiment. Colonel Bellasis, then the Governor of York for the 
King, projected the recovery of the town, and he marched with 
the greatest rapidity against it in the hope of surprising the 
forces of the parliament. Lambert however was on the alert, he 
sallied from the town at the head of his men, but retreated 
behind his ranks when he had ascertained the superior strength 
of his enemy. The assault of the royalists was vigorous ; but 
the defence was obstinate and successful ; Bellasis was defeated 
with great slaughter, and his antagonist furiously charging on 
his rear during his retreat, took Colonel Bagshawe, several 
Captains, one hundred and fifty horse and sixty foot, prisoners.^ 
Bradford from this time seems to have been one of the principal 
stations for the pariiament in the north ; for after the storming 
of BoIton-le-Moors by Prince Rupert, and the slaughter of its 
inhabitants. Colonel Rigby, a member of the House of Commons, 

• For these particulan and other details, vide the homely but interestiog 
mtrratiTe of Lister paanm. 

f Huntei't Hallamshire 106. Newcastle Mem. Z6, 

t Riuhworth y, 617. 
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wmd the govenior of that unliappy place at the time of the 
aaaaulty fooiid a refuge with some of the fugitive garrison in 
&radfi)rdL« The affiurs of the parliament in this district after 
the defeat d* Bellasis at Bradford, were soon in a highly prospe- 
rous condition. While the Marquis of Newcastle was in the 
north, Sar T. Fairfiuc then besieging Lathom House in Lan- 
cashire, defended by that celebrated hennne the Countess of 
Derby, receiyed orders from the parliament to take advantage of 
the absence of the royalist commander, and to drive his garrisons 
and tsroops from the WestJUding of Y<Hrkshire. Fairfu: leaving 
a part of his army to continue the siege, obeyed the mandate, 
reduced the whole district into subjection, and organised those 
forces, which, in conjunction with the Scots under Lesley, and 
the army of the Earl of Manchester, decisively established the 
siqieriority of the parliament by the memorable victory of 
Marston Moor.t 

That victory decided the £Eite of Yorkshire and ultimately 0. 
the nation ; the Marquis of Newcastle fled to the continent ; the 
dty of York surrendered to the conquerors ; the affiurs of the 
unfortunate Charles declined in every part of the kingdom; 
until defeated at Naseby, sold by the Scots, and insulted by his 
enemies, his life and reign were terminated by the axe of the 
executioner — anotlier proof among innumerable aflecting instances 
of a similar character recorded in history, that for a monarch there 
is but a narrow step between a prison and a grave. 

After the battle of Marston Moor the tumultuous agitations of 
this district gradually subsided into tranquillity. The ruinous 
and decisive defeat of Lord Digby at Sherbum, and the 
surrender of the castles of Skiptcm, Sandal, and Pontefract, 
terminated the struggle which had deluged the country with 

• Rushwortb v. 634. 

f Iiulications of the terror inspired by these civil wan are perpetually 
ocearring in this district In 1834^ a number of silver coins of the reigns of 
Iffary, Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., were found under an ancient 
building at Soholes, nearBerwick-in-Elmete. In the same village, about fifty 
jears before, a high wind blew down a thatched roof, in the middle of which 
was discovered a bag fiill of silver coina Both these hoards were no doubt 
opncealed in the dvil wars. Another instance of a similar description 
occuned in 1826, when, as some workmen were removing an ancient wall at 
Garforth, they found a leathern purse containing forty-one coins of Elizabeth, 
James I. and Charles I., nndonbtedly deposited in their hiding place at the 
I period. 
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calamity and Uood; the industry of the inhabitaata and tke 
progma of nanufactuMs and oommeroe qModily repaired the 
desolations of ciril war ; and the whole district continued to 
incmse in productivenes, in population, in opulence, and in 
general prosperity, until the evaneseent comnHmwealth was 
ruined by the defection of the army and the imbecility of the 
second Cromwell, and the Stuarts were permitted to reascend, 
and for another quarter of a century to occupy, the throne of the 
British isles. 

Before this narrative of the events which transpired in the 
cnril war is closed, one circumstance must be related which will 
please and interest the reader. While Charles I. was in the 
hands of the Soots, and was on his way with them from Newark 
to Newcastle, he was lodged in the Red Hall in Leeds, shortly to 
be described, and at that period probably the best house in the 
town. During his stay at this place, a maid servant, oompas* 
sionating bis deplorable situation, and probably acting under the 
influence of some royalists in the town, imjrfored him to disguke 
himself in her dress, and thus to elude the vigilanee of his guards 
and to effect his escape. She declared, at the same time, that 
were he to succeed in the attempt, he would be immediately 
conducted by a back alley (Lands Lane) to a friend's house, from 
whence be could proceed to France. Charles, however, either 
convinced that the project was impracticable, or entertaining 
hopes of the intentions of the Scots in his fevour which were 
most signally to be disappointed, refused to embrace the voman's 
offer, but at the same time to evince his gratitude for her zeal, 
he gave her the Garter, sa3ring that if it were never in his own 
power to reward her, his son, on the sight of that token, would 
bestow upon her some remuneration. After the restoration, the 
woman repaired to Charies IL related the circumstance, and 
produced the token. The king inquired from whence she came, 
she replied, "from Leeds in Yorkshire." "Whether she had a 
husband?" She answered that she had. "What was his 
calling?" She said, "An Under BaDiff." "Then," said the 
king, " he shall be chief bailiff in Yorkshire." Charles seems to 
have been as good as his word; the husband was elevated to 
importance and affluence; and afterwards built CrosbyHonse in the 
Head Row.* This circumstance is worthy of record as one of those 

• Thoraby Ducat 25. 
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Teryrare examples of gratitude to th^ wlio had been derated to 
the cause of his fitither and his owb, afforded by a king wheee 
chaxacteriDaybe ascertaiiied bythe&ct, that he wae employed 
ia hunting a moth with hie miatreseee, while the Dutch wei« 
burning and capturing our ahtpe of war in the Jhamee, and 
insnlttug the metcopoUe of the kingdom.* 

SUBSEQUENT HISTORY. 
Although the majority of the population of tiiis dietriet 
united in the general joy and exultation with which the restora. 
tion of Charlee H. to the throne of his ancestors was hailed, yet 
that event was regarded with unmitigated dissatisfiietten by aH 
who had imbibed republican principles, by all who were opposed 
to the established episcopacy, and by all who entertained a rea. 
sonable distrust of the splendid promises and protestations of the 
king. This dissatisfaction was aggravated by the petsecuting 
spirit of the government, and especially by that fiital act of 
uiuformity, by which a vast number of the most excellent and 
influential ministers in the kingdom were excluded from their 
pulpits and driven from the church. The feeling thus produced 
and fomented, engendered in this district a criminal, and, under 
all the circumstances of the case, an insane conspiracy, whose 
character, agents, and termination, must be rapidly presented to 
the reader. The dedared objects of the conspirators were, to 
" re-establish a gospel ministry and magistracy ; to restore the 
long parliament ; to relieve themaelves from the excise and all 
subsidies ; and to reform all orders and degrees of men, especially 
the lawyers and clergy." From the most diligent investigation 
which the writer has been able to devote to all the particulars 
which have been recorded relative to this extraordinary plot, he 
cannot but express his conviction, that it was directed, if it was 
not originated, by detestable agents employed by some persons 
high in authority, to produce a political explosion which they 
might render subservient to their own objects and interests. 
Whoever peruses with attention the deposition of Ralph Oates 
against the con8pirators,t will have no difficulty, not only in 
perceiving that this was the fact, but also in fixing upon the very 
indiridnal whose representations appear to have been the means 

♦ Pepyg'H Diary iL 77. 
t See this depoMtion in Whitakor's Loidis and £lmete i06, 173. 
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of inducing the preposterous enterprise.* However this may be, 

a plot against the gOTemment was ocmcocted^ its ramificatioDs 

seem to have been widely extended, and a number of the oon- 

Oet 12, spirators assembled at a trench in Faraley wood in arms. Their 

liiOS. paltry rebellion was blasted in its infancy. They had been 

betrayed. Those who excited, probably informed of the plot. A 

body of regular troops and militia advanced against them ; many 

were t^en on the spot, and many who were concerned in the 

scheme, were afterwards arrested. Lord Glarendon informs us 

that '' all the prisons in the north were so full, that the king 

thought it necessary to send down four or five judges to Yoiic 

with commissions of oyer and terminer to examine the whiAe 

matter."t The ringleader of the conspiracy proved to be Captain 

Oates, an old republican officer, who, after the restoration, had 

taught a school at Morley, in the chancel end of what is now 

called the Old Chapel. This man, with twenty of his compa. 

nions, were executed ; three of them upon Chapeltown moor4 

Drake, in narrating this event says, and upon such topics as 

these, this otherwise excellent historian knew no moderation in 

sentiment or language, ''Several of these hot-headed zealots 

behaved very insolently on their trials. Corney (one of the 

number) had the assurance to tell the judge, that, in such a cause 

he valued his life no more than he did his handkerchief.' Two 

of these enthusiastical wretches were quartered, and their 

quarters set up upon the several gates of the city. Four of their 

beads were set upon Micklegate bar, three at Bootham bar, one 

at Walmgate bar, and three over the castle gates.§ The reign 

of Charles 11.^ indeed, was prolific with plots, because it was 

replete with aggressions ; and was one of the most agitated, as it 

was certainly the most inglorious of any recorded in the aonals 

of the British empire. The monarchy with talents which n^jight 

* Whoever wishes to form an accurate judgment of this curious afikir, 
will find it examined with laudahle diligence by Scatcherd in his Histoiy of 
Morley, to which work the reader is referred. 

f Clarendoa's Contin. ii. 415. 

X Their names were Thomas Oates, Samuel Ellis, John Nettleton, sen. 
John Nettleton, jun. Robert Scott, William Tolson, John Forster, Robert 
Olroyd, John Aaquith, Peregrine Corpey, John Snowden, John Smith, William 
Ash, John Errington, Robert Atkins, William Colton, George Denham, Henry 
Watson, Richard Wilson, Ralph Rymer, and Charles Carre. 

§ Drake's History of York. 17& 
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h«ve rendered him the blessfaig and the pride of his people, was a 
low debaachee, a degraded prisoner of France, and the whole 
object of his policy was to obtain from his people sums of money 
to squander upon his mistresses and his Tioes; his ministos 
were frequently profligate and unprincipled caballers; and his 
people were either persecuted, or corrupted, or deoeired, or 
ensUtTed. 

From this period but few events hare transpired in the gene, 
ral history of the district which merit a particular narration. 
The history of its commerce will involye almost eyery occurrence 
cyf importance, and to that department of the work the reader is 
referred. 

When James U., by claiming the power of dispensing with 
acts of parliament, and by his infiituated attempt to orertum 
the Protestant religion for whose security and defence his people 
had sustained the greatest calamities, and to establish upon its 
ruins that papal system which repeated statutes of the legislature 
had proscribed, had proved that he was proceeding upon a settled 
plan for the complete subversion of the laws and the established 
order of the kingdom, the inhabitants of this district united with 
their fellow.4M>untrymen in one simultaneous and successful effort 
to recover their constitutional rights, and to accomplish their 
deliverance from the galling yoke of despotism and popery. 
This unhappy monarch, so Minded by his obstinate and furious 
bigotry, had excited the alarm and disgust of this county, by 
arbitearily deposing the protestant Lord Mayor of York with 
several of the aldermen and other functionaries, and by appointing 
in their places papists, who were not even freemem of the city. 
Although the king retraced his steps, and thus endeavoured to 
allay the dangerous ferment of the popular mind which his 
ten^^rity had excited, it became evidently necessary to terminate 
his tyranny, and to expel him from his throne. And when the 
intelligence was circulated, that the Prince of Orange as the 
decided champion of the protestant feith was about to land in 
England with a considerable army, the Deputy JLieutenants of 
Yorkshire held a consultation, and determined, upon the propo. 
sition of Sir Henry Ooodricke, to convene a general meeting 
of the county for the consideration of the measures which ought 
to be adopted in the critical state of public affairs. Notices 
were accordingly issued for a meeting on Thursday, Nov. 19, 
1688. The folly of James wns displayed to the last. A new 
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oommisBion was received by tht Clerk of the West Ridiiig, is 
wbich the nanes of thirty BUgistrates, and among the rest of 
Sir H. Gkwdricke^ were omitted — a measure which aggravated 
die general exai^eratien of the people, and strengthoied their 
resolution to oppose the proceedings of the king. The county 
meeting was hdd aooording to the summons, and the propontion 
was submitted and adopted, ''That there haying been great 
eodeaTOors made fay government of late years to bring popery 
into the kingdon, and by many devices to set at nought the 
laws of the land, there could be no proper redress for the many 
grievances the nation laboured under, but fay a free psrliaoMot ; 
that then was the only proper time to press a petition of that 
sort ; and that the inhidiitants of Yorkshire could not imitate 
a better pattern than had been set before them by several lords 
temporal and spiritual." In the midst of the proceedings a report 
was circulated that the papists had risen ; Lord Danby and some 
other noblemen immediately appeared in arms; the contagion 
spread like wild fire ; the militia under the command of Lord 
Fairfax, Sir Th<Mnas Oower, &c. united with the insurgents on 
behalf of the Prince of Orange ; some soldiers in Tadcaster and 
in other places assumed the same cause; and it was evident 
that the reign of James II. had arrived at its termination. The 
agitation of the district was now at its meridian; watch and 
ward were kept every night by the inhabitants of Leeds and the 
other toyraa ; and couriers were incessantly traverxnng the king- 
dom with intelligence of the gradual progress of the glorious 
revolution which was then on the eve of accomplishment. At 
length William and Mary were formally acknowledged the 
sovereigns of the British Isles ; and in the month of February* 
In Leeds 1689, were proclaimed in the principal towns of the district with 
on the 19th the usual solemnities, and amidst the joyful acclamations of con- 
^^' gfcg**®^ thousands. 

It will be seen by various testimonies ^hich will be found in 
the local histories, that the condition of the district at this period 
was highly prosperous, and that the germs of its future import. 
ance were rapidly expanding into observation. 

From the period of the Revolution we advance at once to that 
of the rebellion in 1745, when the bdd irruption of the Pretender 
into England, at the head of the undisciplined but intrepid and 
faithful Highlanders, involved the whole of the district in conster- 
nation and dismay. It is difficult indeed for us who live in these 
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tiBies of intenal peace and at the diefaace of ilmepl a Irandrad 
years from the period of actual war, in this happ j oomitry so sig- 
nally protected as it has been by the prondenos of God amidst 
dismption of e»pires and the eonmlsioDS of the wotld, to form 
any estimate of the terror* excited by the ooUection of armies to 
oppose the march of inraders, who by a dedsiTe rictory orer 
Yeteran troops and a regolar commander, had proved that they 
knew how to conquer. It was at this period that a considerable 
body of soldiers, under the command of General Wade, encamped 
on the north of Leeds, between Sheepscar and Woodhouse; and 
from the absence of old trees at the hedgerows, it seems that 
they Impropriated for the use of their own fires, without scruple^ 
ailtfae timber they could coiUectf The erent is commemoiwksd 
in the names Wade Lane, Camp Road, Ste. in that portion oi the 
suburbs of Leeds. This encampment in itself is of no great con. 
sequence, but in one point of view it is highly interesting. It was 
the last encampment in actual war within the limits of the British 
empire, that has taken place on the island. Such a long period 
of deliverance from the dreadful scourge of war has been expe- 
rienced in no other country in Europe, perhaps in the world. 
From the Arctic ocean to the Mediterranean sea, from the Ura. 
lian mountains to the rock of Gibraltar, every continental state 
has been traversed by hostile armies, has resounded with the roar 
of artillery and the horrid din of battle, has been strewed with 
corpses and deluged with blood. But Great Britain has never 
seen a hostile banner waving over her plains, her harvests have 
never been trampled down beneath the hoof of an invader, her 
habitations of peaceful industry have never been given to the 
flames, nor have her cities been stormed by a brutal soldiery, and 

• ** 1 have convened," says Dr. Whitaker, ** with penoiui who on that 
occasion were bosily occupied in hiding their plate and other valoahles; but 
as no shuigfater followed, all nirvived to dig np their treanires again, and 
future antiquarians were deprived of the gratiflcation which would have 
attended the disinterment of spoons, tankards, tea-pots, and other nnoontfa 
and unheard-of implements of domestic life in use at some remote period of 
society." Loides and Elmete, p. 77. 

f When the traveller enters Leeds from the north, he will perceive some 
very large trees on the right hand after passing Sheepscar turnpike. Tradition 
says that these trees were saved from the general destruction of timber by the 
troops, by the ownen agreeing to send a certain number of cart-loads^f coal 
in lieu of them. The same story is told of some large trees opposite the alms 
houses at the top of Wade-Lane 
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abandoned to the devaatations of lawleaa avarice, cruelty, and lust 
We are by no means desirous of obtruding religious reflections 
upon historic narrative, but we envy neither the head nor the 
heart of that reader of these pages, whoever he may be, who does 
not feel a similar g^ow of devout gratitude to that which enrap* 
tured the mind of an ancient monarch long since gathered to the 
dust of his fathers, and who does not with that royal poet exclaim, 
'* He hath not dealt so with any nation, and as for his judgments 
we have not known them. Praise ye the Lord." 

May this encampment be the last of a similar description 
which shall ever exist on Enj^ish ground! May no hostile 
disembarkation ever take place on our shores! May Britons 
never have to fight on their own soil, for their freedom, their 
institutions, and their homes ! 
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Ths inhabiUots oC this district participated in the ardour 
whi(A flamed throu^ the kingdom in 1745^ to resist the restore* 
tien of popery and arbitrary power. They combined with their 
patriotic associates in the oojonty in raising large sums of money, 
and in forming oonsideraUe bodies of soldiery for the defence of 
the constitation, and the establishment of the house of Hanorer 
upon the throne. Their demonstrations of loyalty were howoTW 
rendered unnecessary by the dedsi?e defeat of the rebels on the 
Md of Culloden, by the flight of the Petender, and by the 
execution of the most influential and guilty leaders of the insur., 
recdon* 

When the ever memorable, ever disgraceful, and ever deplor* 
able war with the American colonies bndce out, this, district was 
the scene of considerable popular agitation. The appearance ot 177a 
press gangs in the heart of the country ; * the immwise inciease 
of the burdens imposed i^on the nation ; the consequent piera. 
lenee of distress; the detestable principle upon which the war 
was commenced, that a representative gOTemment may arbi. 
trarilytax an unrepresented people; and* the imprudence, the 
obstinacy, the prodigality of the ministry at that time in power, 
all combined to produce general dissatisiaction, and to arouse 
the attention of every dass of the community to the momentoua 
poittieal questions which were advanced for public discussion. 

The time of the Ammcan war may be considered as a most 
important epoch in this district, it was the date of the commence^ 
merU qf that spirit of political enquiry which has been progress 

•A pre« gang, in Decemhw, 1779, commenoed operations in Ued% and 
taxed a cropper named John Baldwin. This unfortunate man was so affected 
with this oecorrenoe thaX he afterwards hanged himself. A press gang had 
appeared in York a short time previously, but had been conqpellad W l«aT# 
the ci^ by the initfltion sad anxie^ of the dtizens. 

K 
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sivefy expanding and strengthening to the present da^. The im- 
portaDoe of tliis fact requires no illustration in these eventful times. 
Partially indeed this spirit had been exdted a few years before 
the hostilities began. The impolitic^ rindicttye, and unprinci- 
pled persecution of John Wilkes (though a man for the descrip- 
tion of whose character, it is impossible to find in the En^sh 
language terms of disgust and abhorrence sufficiently strong) had 
excited considerable attention ; and accordingly we find that when 

April 18. he was liberated from his long imprisonment in April 1770, the 
erent was celebrated in Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, &c., with 
the ringing of bells, fire-works, illuminations> and other demon- 
strattons of popular joy, and the names of Wilkes and Liberty, and 
No. 45,* ai^peared waving in banners over the doors, or placarded 
in the windows of most of the houses. After the commencement 
of the American war, this spirit was cherished by the violenoe of po- 
litical parties, and the acrimony of pditical dispute ; by the ap- 
peals which were made by influential persons to the ofnnions, the 
principles, and the verdict of the people ; and by the very mea. 
sures which government adopted for the defence of the country 
against the mighty coalition of the hostile powers. Many indi. 
cations of this spirit appeared. When the Eari of Shelbume, one 
of the secretaries of state, sent a conununication to the mayor of 
Leeds, recommending an association of young men to be formed 
to learn the military exercise, the proposition was met, not with 
immediate assent, but with considerable discussion, it was fairiy 
andsuffidently canvassed, nor was it adopted without vehement op^ 
position from the inhabitants of the surrounding viUagea. Again 
we find numerous freeholders of this district attending a meettng 

Dec. 30, at York in order to petition the House of C(«nmons to investigate 
' and correct the gross abuses which prevailed in the expenditure 
of public money. Another indicatiou of the same fiurt is to be 
discovered in the increasing sale of newiqiapers, the Leeds Mer- 
cury f<Hr instance averaging two thousand per week, and thcf sale 
of other papers also increasbg.f And if any further proof of the 

•Wilkes oonunenoed the publicatioQ of his notorious periodical, the NaUe 
BrUain, in June, 1783, ostensibly to expose the erron of the mimstiy. In No. 
4&f which appealed April 23, 1703, he made an insolent assault upon the king, 
on account of which subsequent proceedings were instituted. 

f Lord North calculated.tfaat at this time twelve millions of newspapen were 
printed every year; and in order to assist the revenue, he raised the price of 
newqiaper stamps from a penny to three half-pcsoce eaiefa. The oonsequenoe was, 
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statement which this pangrapli is designed to iUustrate be requi- 
red^ it wiJl be sufficient to remark, that at this period the aboli. 
tioD of the abuses vhich had comqiCed the system of the national 
representation began to be discussed, and the term Radical Re. 
ima came into common use.* From all these circumstances, and 
many others which our space will not allow us to detail, and which 
in &ct are not essential to our argument, we are induced to con. 
elude, that to the epoch of the American war is to be ascribed the 
origin of that popular excitement relative to political topics, and 
of those popular investigations into the state of parliamentary re- 
presentation, which in connexion with a similar spirit previdling 
thjToogh the kingdom, and progiessiFely penrading all classes of 
the community to the present hour, has produced that mighty 
change which the last eventful year (1832) has witnessed, and by 
which an impulse has been imparted to the destinies of the Bri.. 
tiah Empire, which will be felt and perpetuated through the most 
distant ages of its duration. 

It would have been wonderful indeed if this spirit had not 
been excited in this district, when the distress of a krge propor. 

that the price of newspapers which generally cost two-pence halfpenny, was 
raised to three-penoe each. As newspapen were conducted at that thne, this 
was quite enough to pay for them. 

* It will not be uninstmctiye to know what were the views of Pariiamcntaiy 
Reform entertained at this period in the county of York. On |lie sixteenth of 
Januaiy, 1784^ Mr. Dnnoombe presented a petition to th« Hocne of Connooa 
firom the frediolders of Yorkshires^ setting forth ''That the pelitioiMf% sensbfe 
of the oiigiiial eK o aUeaoe of the eonstitationof thiscoontiy, most ardently wish 
to have it maint a in ed upon the same genuine principles upon which it was 
founded ;— that it is necessary to the welfare of the people, that the Commons 
House of Parliament should have a common interest with the nation — that in 
the present state of the representation of the people, tbe commons of this realm 
are partia]]y and inadequately represented, and consequently eannot have that 
seeoity fir their liberties whioh it is die aim of fteconstkiitioii togive them— 
and therefore the petitioners again renew their earnest siq>p]ications to the 
boose, to take into their most serious consideration the present inadequate state 
of the representation of the people in parliament, and to apply such remedy to 
this great constitutional evil, as to the boose may seem meet" 

In theoonrse of the debate on the petition, Mr. Pitt stated that << as for him- 
self he need not say that he was a firiend to it (Reform.) Soon after his intro- 
duction to that house, he had declared his opinion as to the necessi^ of a parUa- 
mentary refonn-Hdiat opinion he had supported in two successive f^^jonit, and 
the want of sopportjiad not made the least alteration in it" 
Hansard's ParL Hist voL xxiv. p. 347. 
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tion of it8 inhabitants towards the dose of this calamitous contest 
is considered. The preralenoe of that distress produced sereral 
1783. explosions of popular violence. In sereral of the towns the exas. 
perated poor riotously assembled to demand a reduction in the 
prioe of com, wheat then selling in Leeds at seven shillings and 
sixpence a bushel ; and on the market days they compelled the 
dealers to sell both com and meal at a rate which they themsehes 
imposed. The strong hand of the law was required to quell these 
useless outrages, and some of the deluded ringleaders became the 
victims of the executioner. The distress of the poor stiir conti. 
nued, thdr necessities became more urgent, and public subscrip. 
tions were opened in each of the towns of the district for their 
refied We mention one circumstance which was concomitant with 
this depression, which we leave for the consideration of the reader 
without comment or remark. The increase of crime became so 
alarmingly evident, that meetings were called, and resolntioBS 
were passed, to oppose the progress and to eilect the suppression 
of vice. But the plan was bad, the attempt was useless, and the 
evil only took deeper root and obtained wider difllusion. 

The tremendous political convulsion involved in the Frendi 
revolution not only shook every throne in Europe, and threatened 
the subversion of the institutions and laws of every continental 
state, but diiiused agitation and tremor into the remotest provin- 
ces and the most secluded regions, and soon proved itself to be a 
new and portentous era in the history of the whole civiHaed world. 
Its inAoenoe extended to this, as well as every olher previnoeef 
the British Empire, and involved every dass of its inhahlteBti in 
anxiety and alarm. There is reason to believe that a few of the 
people in this vicinity caught the contagion of Gallic repuUican. 
ism, and were desirous of witnessing the establishment of a de- 
mocratic government upon the niins of the constitntion. Bui their 
number was few, their iniuenoe was limited, their endeavmirB to 
disseminate their principles were attended wtdi very pattiai 
success, and the impression which they produced upon the popn*. 
lation in general was either exaggerated by the fears of alarmists, 
or misrepresented by the sdfish malevolence of insidious men. 
That it was necessary for government to guard with extreme 
vigilance against die consequences likely to ensue from the 
introduction of revolutionary and atheistic prindples irom France;, 
cannot be denied ; but it must also be acknowledged, that the 
apprehensions of those who were devoted to the support of the 
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existing adminiatratioii were &r more dreadful than wm wir. 
ranted by the actual state of the amntry ; and that the spirit 
thej sometimes displayed, and the measures they semetimes 
adopted^ were most violent, oppressive, and mijust It was 
almost impossible to indulge in any freedom of expression upon 
political subjects, or to question, in the slightest degree, the 
policy or the equity of any of the proceedings ct government, 
without immediately incurring the odium of treasonable attach- 
ment to the horrible system of spoliation, anarchy^ impiety, and 
blood, which had been established by ruffians and assassins in the 
finest country of Europe. All public men whose opinions 
accorded with the doctrines ci the oppositiott in parliament, and 
flII ministers of rdigion who dissented from the estaUished 
church, were compelled, in these unhappy times, to exsrcise the 
most vigilant caution, lest they should become obnoxioos to the 
jerions suspicion and prejudice of those by idiom they were 
surrounded. There is no proof that the conspiracy alledged to 
ha^e been formed against the British gofemment, ev^ extended 
its ramifications into this Strict Intemperate, infiammatory, 
and seditious publications were certainly widely ckcokited, and 
for the sale of papers of this description an unfortunate inhabL 
tant of Leeds was sentenced to two years imprisonment in Yoric 
Castle. Generally speaking, however, the people in this wmmtf 
were distinguisiied by preeminent loyalty and devotion to the 
govemment. Corps of volunteers and yeomanry cavahry wiert 
raised in Leeds, Bradfiwd, Wakefield, and other {rinoss, t» rapram 
internal insurrection as well as todsfend against IMign invasion ; 
and a very numerous body of these citisen soMi^v frsm every 
town in the district was reviewed on CSiapeltown Moor, by 
General Caraersn, in the presenee of sixty thousand ^actators. June 37, 
Lnrge sums were sidMoribed ia aid of the supplies wtilch wsra ^'^^ 
required Inr the defenee of the kingdom ; the naval vii^ories ef 
Howe, of Duncan, and of St Vincent, wera hailed with the 
liveliest eidubtlions of joy ; tlie measure* of the government were 
rigcMUMniy suppcMrted by every demonstration of confidence; and 
a patriotic ardour and a martial spirit simultaneously animated 
the whole population* And at that appslling period in the 
national history, when a mil war raged m Ireland, and the 
Frendi armies were colleeted on the shores of the CSiamiel with 
insolent menaces of invasion and conquest, the people of this 
district united with their countrymen in preparing for the 
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impending strug^ and in hurling defianoe against the malig. 
nant enemies of their country. 

From the oommenoement of the first war with France to the 
termination of the ei^teenth centory, the poorer inhabitants of 
this district were frequently involved in the deepest di s t ress . In 
1794 the scarcity of employment and the high price of provisions 
eidted general ansdety, and the pressure of the evil was only par- 
tially alleviated by boievolent subscriptions to supply the poor 
with bread atreduoed prices. At the beginningof the subsequent 
year^ wheat soli at from twelve to fourteen shillings a bushd ; 
and the most influential inhabitants of Leeds and K^dfad 
honourably distinguished themselves by entering into a solemn 
agreement to reduce its consumption in their families at least one 
third, until it should have frUen to eight shillings a bushel. The 
manufMSturing districts at this season were frequently disturbed 
by riots, and the habitati<Mis of the opulent were surrounded by 
multitudes uttering clamorous cries for bread* The dbturbances 
were not confined to the manufacturing, but extended to the 
agricultural, poilion of this district ; at Gastleford the people 
tumultuously seind upon a vessel laden with com, and were only 
dispersed by military interposition, and the cloture of twelve of 
the ringleaders. 

Butalthougfaemployment again became more generally aooessi 
Ue,and the necessaries of life were more easily procured, thedis- 
tremreeniied with double violence, and to an appalling extent, six 
years afterwards. In January 1800, we find the poor reduced to 
sudi a calamitous state by the high prices of provisions, that the 
opulent inhabitants of Leeds again entered into a general subscrip- 
tion for their relief . But this most laudaUe measure only aflbrded 
a temporary alleviation. The next month wheat agam advanced 
in price; meat also became considerably dearer; the advance con- 
tinned in May, and the unhappy people, goaded to violence by 
starvation, disturbed the markets by their riotous proceedings 
In July the price of wheat advanced from forty two shillings to 
fifty shillings per load of three bushels. Some infamous wx^tches 
in this district, the disgrace and the disgust of their species, 
attempted to make the calamity of the country subservient to 
their own emolument by ''forestalling and regrating" in the 
markets ; and so common was the occurrence of these nefarious 
practices, that we find public advertisements and protestations 
frequently issued against their perpetrators. Government inter- 
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fered; a oomraittee wtt appointed to ddiberate upoD the eabject; 

yarious remedial measures were suggested ; and the king himself 

issued a prodamation recommending the greatest economy in the 

use of grain^ and charging all masters of families to reduce the 

consumption of hread in their houses at least one thirds and in no 

case to suffer it to exceed one quartern loaf for eadi person in 

the week. The royal recommendation was promptly acted upon 

in this district, but without any material eff^t ; and the average 

price of wheat rose to upwards of one hundred and eight shillings 

a quarter. Parliamentary enactments to allow bounties on the 

importation of Tarious lands of proyisions, to {nerent the use of 

grain in the distillation of qiirits and the mannfiu^ture of starch, 

and to prohibit the sale of any bread until twenty.four hours 

after it had been baked> were all inadequate to arrest the prou 

gross of the scarcity, and wheat rose to upwards of eight pounds 

per quarter. To extend this melancholy history to greater juiy, isoi. 

length is unnecessary. It is sufficient to observe that the scarcity 

produced discontent, and many nocturnal meetings were held in 

different parts of the district by discontented indiriduals. The 

excitement was allayed as the famine subsided, and intirely 

disappeared when plenty was restored. 

From this recital of calamity, we proceed to the description 
of other events, which exdtcd general attention and alarm 
through the whole of this district, after an interval of eleven 
years. Although these events in strict propriety ought to be 
narrated in the History of (kmm&ce, yet that we may preserve 
the exclusive reference of that part of the work to its important 
and extensive subject, we enter upon their narrative in this place. 
In 1811 the operatives engaged in various branches of m an u &c- 
ture, exhibited an invincible opposition to the introduction d 
particular articles of machinery, which they deemed to be destruc 
tive to their prosperity by diminishing the demand for mskiual 
hdwur, and tiirowing a considerable number of hands out of 
employment. The disturbances first broke out in the county ci 
Nottingham, and soon assumed an alarming appearance of syste- 
matic insurrection which demanded the direct interference of 
government The spirit of riot and insubordination was rapidly 
communicated to Cheshire, to Lancashire, and to Yorkshire ; and 
in the beginning of the year 1812 it was so^widdy diffused 
through this district as to warrant the most serious apprehensions 
of the inhabitants. The ' machinery which was particularly 
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obnoxioos to the iiuNirgents is this victiiity, was diat used in Uie 
gig milb for tkesheiiring of woollen doth, an openttkmwhick had. 
pRTioualy been perfarmed by the IuumL The m akont gnt r 
aimimH the name of Lmdds or Luddites, horn an imaginary per«. 
aon whom they affirmed to be their leader and instigator, and 
whose name was said to be Ned Lodd. To procure the anna 
which were necessary to effect their illegal purposes, numerous 
bands of them» bound by solemn oaths into one formidable oonjfe- 
deration, prowled through the country by night, and conpelled 
the inhabitants to deliver into their possession the guns and other 
weapons which had been prorided for the defence of their dweL. 
lings. The destruction of the dressing m ach i n e s oommenoed in 
the neighbourhood of Huddersfield^ and the practice was soon 
adopted in the neighbourhood of Leeds. Although early in the 
month of January, the assemblage of a number of unknown men 
with their fiioes Uackened and armed with offensive weapons, was 
dispersed by the magistrates before any outrage could be perpe. 
Jan. 19. trated, a few nights afterwards the gig mill of Messrs. Oatei^ 
Wood, and Smithson was set on fire and considerable damage was 
done to the building and machinery; the mill of Messrs Iliomp<» 
Mareh 23. son at Bawden was entered, and the obnoziotts machinery was 
destroyed; a quantity of doth of the value of five hundred pounds 
which had been dressed by madiinery, and bdonged to Messrs. 
Dickinson and Go», was cut into shreds in their dressing shops at 
Leeds ; and a numerous body of men marched in regular diviaioas 
against the feotory of Mr. Foster at Horbury, and in a short time 
deoCrsyed the whde of the vahiahle machinery. 

A general alarm now pervaded the district^ and the Luddites 
flushed with sucoessy and with the secrecy with which they had 
been aUe to coad«ict their operations, entertained the hope of inti. 
raidating the manufectuvers into the final abandonment of the 
madmwis. On the night of Saturday, April 12, 1812, nearly two 
hundred of these unhappy men, prindpally but not wholly doth 
dressers, surrounded the mill of Mr. William Gartwrif^t at Baw- 
fdds^ near dedkheaton. Mr. Cartimght had prepuvd for the 
hostile visit ; and with four of his workmen and two soldiers, he 
determined to resist the lawless multitude. The assailants 
marched to the attack in companies armed with pistols, hatchets 
and Uudgeona, ^and made several desperate attempts to bresk 
^open the doors and to feroe their way into the miM. They were 
comf^tely defeated, however^ by the gallant little garrison, and 
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were cooipened after a contest of twenty nnmitea to retire in eon- 
faaim, TeaTiiig two of their number mortaDy wonnded upon the 
field. Hie manufacturerB (rf the district properly appreciated 
tfatf reeoldtion ^ Mr. Cartwrigfaty and the importance of his 
sacoeasiul oppositian against the ins u rgents, and they presented to 
him, as a token of their ad mimti o n and gratitiide, the sum of 
three thousand poonds, wUch tiiey had raised by sabscrlption. 

The Luddites now determined u^ a new and most nefari o us 
phm of operations. Wntog that the p r opilet e c s of the fatle r iee 
were able and ready to defend tl^ir property, they i«soh«d* to 
assassinate some of tiie obnoxious mill owners, and thus to terrify 
the whole body into an acquiescence wiA their terms; Thus 
Mr.HorsAdl, of Marsdeo^ a eonsideffable manufacturer, who 
employed a quamtity of the machineiy, wib shot in open day di 
his return from Huddersfield marl»t, and some other diaholiod 
attempts at murder were made, but without the inteifded sueoeas. 
A fltrong proof of the system of confederacy whidi prefafled 
amcDg these deluded men, is afforded by the fiict, that idthough 
a reward of two thousand pounds Was offered ibr the apprehension 
of the murderers of Mr. HorsMl, several months elapsed before 
the: actual assassina were discovered. The orgamaatalon of the 
Luddites was indeed at one time extremely formidable. Nukneu 
rous societies, governed by secret conmiittees, were united into 
one confedention ; a horrible oath was administered to the 
members; arms and anununitioB were abundantly cdUeded; the 
practice of military discipline was introduced upon an extensive 
scale ; and it becttne evident that the most Tigoroui measures 
were imperatirely demanded from tiie legislature by so daageiouo 
a system of r^MdMon and a s oas sination. Government promptly 
and effectually interposed ; a bill was brought into the House of 
Common^ which rendered the administration of illegal otftlis a 
capital oAeaoe, and the pow^of the magistrate in tile disturbed 
districts wss considerably augmented. During the m<mth of 
July, disooveriea were made and information was acquired, prin«. 
cipddly by the agency (rf Joseph Radcliffe, Bsq. an active and 
intrepid magistrate, aUterwards created a baronet for his servieea 
Before the dose of the jrear, sixty-four persons werfe apprehended 
and lodged in the casUeof York; a special commissioQ was issued 
for the trial of the jHiseners ; and on the second of January^ 181% 
the extraordinary assise was opened. Eighteen of these mis^ 
raUe offenders were oondelnned to die ; tiuree of them, the mur« 
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derera of Mr. HonU]^ were executed on FHday, Jan. 8, and 
femleen <m the Saturday week afterwaidg. Besides these tre- 
mendottSy but neceasaryezamples of justice, manyof the remaining 
convicts were sentenced to diileient punishmentSy and the tnuu 
quillity of the district was restored. 

Diabolical as were these excesses, and deeply guilty as were 
the originators, abettors, and agents of this monstrous system of 
▼idenoe and murder, it must be stated that great numbos of the 
.poor were induced to lend themsdyes as ready toob to dieir 
iniquitous leaders, by the immensely high prices of proirisions, 
the scarcity of employment, and the consequent prevaltiEioe of 
distress. Wheat, of the best quality, in August, 1812, sold for 
nine pounds a quarter, and a serious riot consequently ocraired 
in Leeds. Headed by a virago, dignified for the oocadon with 
A«g. la the title of Lady Ludd, the populace furiously assailed the 
dealers in the market; they seised upon a considerable quantity 
of com, which they wantonly threw about the streets: and 
repairing to the works of a miller at Holbeck, who had made 
himself obnoxious to their violence, they did considerable damage 
to the property upon his premises. The labouring classes of this 
district were at this time in a most depressed and unhappy coiu 
dition — ^they could often with difficulty procure the necessaries, 
to say nothing of the comforts, of existence — and they with 
reason complained of the excessive burden of taxaticm, and the 
A^uent interruptions of manufocturing activity, involved by 
a protracted and most expensive war. Under these drcum. 
stances, the spirit of outrage need not be wondered at, however it 
may be condemned ; and while we denounce the atrocious crimes 
of the populace, we may deplore that wretchedness which in a 
great measure instigated to their commission. 
A. D.18I5. > The termination of the sanguinary wars of the French Revohi- 
tion and of the reign of Napoleon was hailed in this district with 
unqualified exultation, and it was anticipated that an immediate 
and permanent improvementwould be eflected in the general con- 
dition of the empire, by the abolition of a large proportion of the 
national burdens, by the resuscitated prosperity of the agricultural 
interest, and by the revival of manufactures and the unfettered 
extension of trade. These brilliant hopes however were doomed 
to disappointment ; peace did not bring the expected blessings in 
its train ; commerce was involved in melancholy stagnation ; the 
demand for htbour rather diminished than increased ; and the 
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qienttve daases were inTd^ed in uiqMeoedeiited and truly deplo. 
rable distress. Nerer was there a more impreasiTe exhilMtion of 
the horriUe efiects of long continued war^ than in the misery and 
discontent which pervaded the whole British Empire after the 
peace which, the decisive victory of Waterloo achieved. To the 
nnnatoral and artificia] state of things the war had produced— to 
the inomsistent rehitive position of the leading interests of the 
country it e Acted— «nd to the enormous incabus of taxation it 
pboed upcm the vitals of national prosperity— the evila of public 
distress, general agitation and popular insarrectkm are to be aeu 
cribed. Theseevils in this and in other similar districts, increased 
to a inghtful magnitude and assumed a most ruinous, appearance; 
The peofJe, ascribing the miseries under which they groaned to 
the conduct of their representatives in parliament in assenting too' 
generally from interest or ignorance to the propositions of minis- 
ters, and conceiving that their condition could never be perma- 
nently improved witiliont a thorough reform in the constitution ci 
the House of Ckmimcms, assembled in vast numbers, and with 
resolute perseveranoe, to demand the change which they conceived 
the whole kingdom required. Seditious persons seized the oppor- 
tunity of diffusing their pestilent principles, and of rendering the 
outcry for the abolition of useless places and pensions subservient 
to their own ne£Eurious purposes ; and infamous spies sent by go. 
vemment to acquire information of the schemes of the disoonten. 
ted, became the active instigators of treason and rebellion. Among 
these detestable agents, the most distinguished was a wretch whose 
name was Oliver, and who seems to have been exactly qualified 
for the atrocious part he was commissioned to perform. Assuring 
his infetnated dupes, that the elements of revolution were prepiu 
red in every part of the kingdom, and that an immense multitude 
had been regdarly organised to effect the subversion ci the go- 
vemment, he persuaded a number of the radical reformers in this 
district and in its neighbourhood, to unite in the general conspi. 
racy,and to assemble under the character oi delegates to arrange 
the materials and the mode of a popular explosion. At Thomhill 
Lees, about a dozen of these men, with the miscreant Oliver at 
their head, met to deliberate on the means of accomplishing this Jane 6, 
wicked object ; but in the midst of their consultations they were 
surprised by Sir John Byng, the mUitary commander of the dis^ 
trict, and 'conveyed to Wakefield for examination, while their 
instigator and ringleader was permitted to escape. With the 
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«m|»ticp of t9o fffm^m wlw weie deUiiwd wder « Socaetacj of 
State's wanraot under the llebQes Cqiimiis Suapenmi Act lam a 
diarge of tnwuoBj eU the priaoners were diachtf^ after a long 
eTawinatiwi before EmA FjigmX^mm, die I^ecd JUeuteBanty and 
a lull beiftdh of nagietraftes* The paUry inmsyeetioa near Had- 
dersfiddL which took place two daya after the meeting at Hiflnu 
hiU I^e^ and which was BMgnified hy the coiivrdioe of aome and 
the wily policy of others into an importance it nerer deserred, it is 
notowrpronnoe to describe. ItissniBcienttoatateythattheaaea 
lypidiended on Aese occasions and brought to 'trial at Yoric, 
^aUdiachaiged; so that adopting the language of the gende- 
i by wiiose penetratian and perserennoe the machinations of 
Qliver were detected and exposed, ^ this marreUoiis sedition ter. 
minated wtthont the loss of a drop of human blood other in the 
field or on the scaffold/'* 

By the eontuuianoe or renval ef the distrem of the manufac^ 
luring popidation, by the drcnlntion of pamphlets in which 
aedition and blasphemy were generally identified, the agitatioaof 
the country was maintained and increased, and the meetings oon. 
vened to petition iot pariiamantary rcfom were attended by such 
immense multitudes, and assumed such a threatening af^iearane^ 
as to produce considerable dismay. The most imposing of theee 
A. D. leid, meetingB in this district were held on Hundet Moor, near Leeds, 
at Wakefield, at Dewsbury, and at Otley. The determination of 
the existing ministry to resist the pqpular demands, was palpably 
di^Iayed by the removal of Earl Fitxwilliam from the Lord 
Lieutenancy of the West Biding, because he had attended a 
Qinnty meeting at York to petition for inquiry into what was 
called the Mandiester massacre; an act of unnecessary fi^y, which 
tended most unfortunately to increase, instead of sappressittg the 
popular commotions. The mad insurrection in the ricinitiee of 
Huddersfield and Bamsley, in which a few silly men from the 
dregs of the populace, without leaders, without order, without 
assistance, and without arms, attempted to overtnm the strongest 
government in the worid, we leave to other writers to record. 
Neither have we any oecasiim to advert to the six femous billa 
against fiustioos meetings, military training, seditious and Uaa. 
phemous libds, &c which were passed by the legislature to pre. 
vent the mischiefs which the ministry seemed to apprehend. Li 

« Buna's Hiat of the Counly of Yoik, i. 61& 
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The difusieii ef poEtical iafiniaties mid the ha^ 
gating poKticai subjects in this district, hare ocsasionaHy leadeied 
it the scene of very ocnsidenUe agitstifln at the period of the 
ooiiBtj electkniB. In ia07> when a contest teok pboe (or the 
repraeestation ef the esmitj onpanBeled ui die hietary ef 
England, efery town and mv^iry Tillage was fonsed to intense 
ea ci tement , and was the scene of upcesaant oonnnetion. Lord 
Milton, now Earl Fitiwilliani, who had just attained his major, 
ity, entered the liaksagainst the Hon* Henry IgssoeHes, now Eail 
of Harevood; Mr. Wilberforoey the other candidate, being 
supported at first by both parties and his election bebg con- 
sidmd secnre. An isunense nujorit^ of the manq&ctiirerB in 
this district were zealously attached to the came of Lord Milton^ 
and by their indefatigafale eaBertiona and their fiMmdi»Menumbcw, 
they gained fiv hian a splendid rictory oyer a preponderating 
ppoportien of the aristocracy of the county. Fnm the conu 
mencenent to the dose of the poll, the whole country was in a 
state of tumult ; aQ other objects of attention were for the period 
fixrgotten; and the freeholders, as they departed in bodies for 
the arena of political ecmflict, were surrounded by immense 
assembhges of people, who i^hnided or hooted as the orange 
«r Uue eolours were displayed. A serious riot occurred in Leeds 
m consequence of the imprudence and irritability of the mayor.* 
A boy had offended him by shoutii^ repeatedly and riolentiy 
'' Milton fer ever!" and he foolishly seised the offender in the Hay 10, 
sight of the popnhuse. The people instantly rescued the boy, ^^^' 
and treated the mayor so unceremoniously, that in his anger or 
trepidatien he read the riot act, called out a body of candry, and 

• R. R. Bmmley, Eiq. 
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endangered the lires of the mttltitade and the peace of the town 
by ordering the soldiers to soour and dear thestreets. It was a 
happy^ and under all the Gircumstanees of the case a most 
remarkable hct, that though the military were frequently arrayed 
to intimidate and to disperse tamuitaoiis and riotous mobs in the 
towns of the district, no lives were lost in the almost perpetual 
ooilision. The poll was kept open fifteen days; every thing that 
unbounded wealth and unwearied labour could accomplish was 
performed by the friends ci the rival candidates ; the roads were 
covered night and day with coaches, carriages, waggons, and 
military care, conveying the votere from the remotest comers of 
the county ; and according to the detestable system which th^ 
prevailed, immense sums were devoted to gratify the drunken 
passions or unprincipled cupidity of the multitude. It is wdl 
known, that after more than twenty.three thousand freeholders 
had given their votes, it appeared that for Wilberfbroe, there 
were ll,80e— for Milton, 11,177— «nd for LasceUes, 10,989. 
The intelligence of their victory was hailed by the inhabitants 
of this district with every demonstration of rapturous joy ; and 
they chaired their fiivourite by i^oxy, amidst the ringing of 
bells, the blazing of bonfires, and the acclamations of triumphal 
processions. It is sincerely to be hoped that it will never again 
be recorded in British history, that more than two hundred 
thousand pounds were expended in a fortnight by two candidates 
for the representation of an English county. 

Mneteen years after this memorable contest, another election 
for the county took place which partially belongs to the history 
of this district When the corrupt borough of Orampound ^ 
divested of the elective privilege, and the forfeited franchise ' 
transferred to Yorkshire, which thus acquired the right of send, 
ing four representatives to parliament instead of two, considerable 
anxiety pervaded the county relative to the gentlemen who 
should be intrusted with the management of its afiairs in the 

Nov. 183& national leglskture. Richard BetheU, Esq., of Rise, who had 
been High Sheriff fbr the county in 1823, was invited to become 
a candidate by a numerous and respectable body of freeholders, 
and he acceded to their request Richard Fountayne Wilson, 
Esq., of Ingmanthorpe and Melton, who had been High Sheriff 
in 1807, and who had distinguished himself by his munificent 

Dec 183ft. benefoctions to Leeds, also accepted a similar invitation from his 
friends; and William, now the HonouraUe William, Duncombe, 
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Bsq^ then member of Pteliament for Gfent Orimsby, obeyed a Bee. 182ft. 
similar caU. Lord Milton, then in London, declared that he 
riiould again tender his senrices to his constitnents ; and the 
Whigs by whom he was snppwted, belieying that the greater 
number ci the freeholders were in their &your, and deeming it 
denraUe not to have the majority of the refiresentatives against 
them, transmitted a requisition to Lord Morpeth at Castle 
Howard, bat that young nobleman refused to comply with the 
application on aooonnt of circumstances which would not justify 
him in attempting to support the great and unavoidable expenses 
of a contested election.* In the mean time Mr. Stuart Wortley Jan. 182& 
thought it necessary to apprise the freeholders that he should 
again be a candidate for their suffrages, and there is little doubt 
but that he would have stood a contest, had he not been called 
to the house of peers by the title of Lord WhamdifTe shortly 
before the time of election. 

We now arrire at that part of the hhUfrj of this election, 
which immediately belongs to our district On the thirtieth of 
May, the day before the prorogation of parliament, the Trustees 
of tiie Mixed and White Cloth Halls in Leeds assembled, and 
unanimously resolved to request John Marshall, Esq. of Head, 
ingley, to become a candidate for the county ; but that gentleman, 
before he knew of their intention, had been solicited by some of 
the most influential Whigs to offer himself to the freeholders, and liay 29, 
published an address for their sufirages and support On the 
third of June, the Trustees of theLeedsCloth Halls, accompanied 
by sereral other gentlemen, presented to him a requisition signed 
by more than two thousand freeholders ; and Mr. Marshall, in 
coincidence with his previous address, instantly complied with 
their wishes. Thus there were now five candidates in the fleld> 
Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Wilson, Tories ; Mr. Bethell, a moderate 
Toy ; and Lord Milton and Mr. Marshall, Whigs. 

The Candidates commenced their canvass by addressing an 
assembly €i from fifteen to twenty thousand persons in the Mixed June 6. 
Cloth HkU. at Leeds ; on the same day they delivered their 
opinions to the mhabitants of Huddersfield, and on the ensuing 
Thursday they spoke from the steps of the Piece Hall at 
Bradford. 



* Speeches and addresses of the Candidates for the representation of the 
Coonty of York in the year 1826, published at the Leeds Mercury Office, p. 20. 
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June VL On the day of noBamtdoD, between twenty and thirty thou- 

nnd people iMtmUed in the cutle yard at York, the High 
Sheriff, the Hon. Mannadnke Langdale, eoperintending the 
pitieeedingBof theaneoBbly. Lord Milton was nominated by Sir 
Francis lindley Wood, and the propoaition was aecondBd by Mr. 
StricUand. Mr. Bethell was nominated by Mr. Beveriey of 
BeTerley, and the prapontion waa aeooiided by Mr. Morritt of 
Bokel^. Mr. Wibon waa nominatfid by Mr. HaU, the Mayor 
of Leeda» and the prapontion waa Mconded by Mr. Fidd. 
Mr Donoombe was nowrinafad by Sir John Liater Kaye, 
and the pn^osition waa aeooiided by Sir William Fonlia. Mr. 
Manhali waa nominated by Sir George Gayley, and the propoai. 
tion was seconded by Mr. Walkn". The shew ofhaada produced . 
no deci^on as to the choice of the freeholders, and it seemed that 
a contest was ineritable. Late in the evening of the day, how. 
ever, Mr. Bethell announced his intention of retiring from a 
contest which could not have been earned on without inrolring 
him in minons expenses. His friends, notwithstanding this 
annunciation, made tiie most active exertions to provide a fund 
aoffident to procore hb return, and the consequence was, that <m 
the day of dection, some thousands of freeholders proceeded to 
York to be ready for a polL But A&. Bethell was finn in his 
purpose of receding; and Lord Milton and Messrs. Manhali, 
June 30^ Wilson, and Buncombe, were dedared to be duly elected. It must 
108& nut here be omitted, that although on this occasion there waa no 
contest, but only the preparation for one, tiie expenses of the lour 
candidates amounted to no less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. 

We have been thus particular in sketching the proceedings 
of this election, not only because of the vast interest whiA it 
excited in this vidnity, and because a resident in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds^ and one of the most extensive manuikcturae of 
the Riding was thus returned to parliament, but becauae the 
spirit which waa then exdted, and the strength which waa then 
di^ayed by the supporters of Mr. Marshall in this district, were 
productive of the most important consequences, and involved the 
origin of these events which have recently tran^ired and which 
have effected a wonderful change in the political state ci this part 
of the country. 

The next County Election took place in June 1830. On this 
occasion. Lord Milton announced to the freeholders his detenni. 
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fiaJtion, on account of the advaiiced age of his fiither^ to retire 
from the representation of the county of York, after having 
served it in parliament twenty-three years. And Mr. Marshall 
declared the same determination, on account of his advanced age^ Jnlj I. 
the great labour which devolved upon him in the discharge of 
his official re^nsibilities, the late hoars in which the business of 
the House of Commons was transacted, and the prospect of 
frtequent dissolutions of parliament. The whigs of this district 
.were the means of bringing forward one of the most distinguished 
atatesmen of the kingdom, and certainly the most powerful orator 
in parliament. The propriety of electing Henry Brougham, Est^ 
was first suggested in the Leeds Mercury; and it had no sooner 
hem mentioned, than it became evident that his return wa^ 
indubitably certain. Lord Morpeth was associated by the same 
ysrty with Mr. Brougham ; and on the twenty-third of July, a 
numerous meeting was held at Etridge's Hotel in York, when it 
was unanimously determined to invite both those distinguished 
individuals to appear as candidates for the representation <^ the 
most numerous and important constituency in the empire. Lord 
.Morpeth and Mr. Brougham both acceded to the call, and their 
friends in this district immediately adopted the necessary 
measures to secure their election. The Honourable Willian^ 
Duncconbe also announced his intention of again proposing him. 
self to the freeholders — ^Mr. Bethell too acceded to the wishes of 
his numerous friends — and Martin Stapylton, Esq. aspired to th^ 
honour. of entering parliament as the member for Yorkshire. 
.Thursday, August 5th, was appointed for the day of election* 

With whatever warmth the party of Mr. Brougham and 
Lord Morpeth might be assumed in other portions of the county, 
it is certain that . this district afforded the greatest number ai 
their friends, and the most enthusiastic adherents of their cause. 
In Leeds, the arrangements of their energetic supporters were 
formed with such ability, prosecuted with such perseverance, and 
attended with such success, that almost the whole strength of the 
district, and even of the Riding, was arrayed beneath their 
banners. And when the day of decision arrived, an immense 
number of voters from this part of the county, in every kind of 
vehicle, proceeded to York, to place the candidates they regarded 
as the champions of popular rights at the head of the poll. When 
the High Sheriff, the Honourable Edward Petre, entered the 
castle yard, about twenty thousand persons were present ; when 
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the shew of hands was called for, Mr. Stapylton was left in It 
wretdied muMnrity, and the poll which he demanded only served 
to illustrate the comparative strength of the candidates and their 
friends. At three o'clock on the day after the nomination, 
the proceedings were closed ; one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-four rotes were registered for Lord Morpeth ; one thousand 
two hundred and ninety.five for Mr. Brougham ; one thousand 
one hundred and twenty-three for Mr. Duncomhe ; one thousand 
and sixty.four for Mr. Bethell ; and ninety.four for Mr. Stapyl- 
ton. It must here be mentioned to the honour of the inhabitants 
of this district, that those of them who repaired to York to sap- 
port the popular candidates, defrayed their own expenses, instead 
of encouraging, or even permitting that flagitious system of 
rufaious extravagance, reddess provision, and detestable de. 
bauch^ry, which had prevailed to a most deplorable extent oft 
similar occasions, and had involved a departure from upright 
principle, as well as an immense sacrifice of property. 

We must rapidly hasten over subsequent scenes and events 
which every reader vividly retains in his recollection, that we 
may terminate this part of our work, already too protracted for our 
limits. When the first Reform Bill was lost notwithstanding 
the most strenuous efiforts of the Orey administration, and when 
parliament was dissolved that a new appeal might be made to the 
principle and voice of the nation, the liberal party in this district, 
vastly increased in numbers and in influence, with energies efifec 
tually organised and power systematically directed, was the means 
of Securing the return of four county members fiivourable to the 
bill, in the persons of Lord Morpeth, Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Mr. 
Strickland, and Mr. Ramsden. And in that memorable and 
appalling period of suspense, when Lord Grey and his coadjutors 
appeared likely to be divested of ofiice, and the cause of Reform 
to be in imminent jeopardy, this district was preeminently dis- 
tinguished above all others in the county, by its loud and efiTective 
remonstrances with the highest authorities in the realm, on the 
impolicy and infatuation of resisting the demands of the empire, 
and blasting its hopes of the renovation of its constitution. A 
more impressive scene was never presented in Great Britain, than 
when a hundred and thirty thousand individuals assembled at 
Wakefield, all devoted to one object and animated with one 
feeling, and resolutely, yet peaceably and legally determined to 
effect that great consummation for which they had so zealously 
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laboured^ and which they had aa eamertljr deiiied. To pumie 
this narrative to a greater extent, would be to trench upon the 
history of the individual towns which are included in our phui. 
We must content ourselves with observing that the local ijiteiests 
of this district are now formally represented in parliament, in 
virtue of the Reform Act> by five members returned by its three 
most important towns. May the mighty revolution which has 
been effected, permanently and progressivdy subserve the promo, 
tion of its welfare, the prosperity of its manufactures;, and the 
stability of its happiness ! 

We have thus rapidly, and we hope perspicuiwsly, detailed 
the history of our district from the age of its primitive inhabi. 
tants. We have seen it, in the time of the Britons, covered with 
forests, without any of the demonstrations of civilised Jifi^ and 
^ihalHted« by hordes of ferocious and predatory barbarians. We 
have seen it in the time of the Eomans, assuming the aspect of 
a rich and cultivated province, traversed by mighty roads, adorned 
witii populous cities, and governed by the regular authority of 
imperial law. We have seen it, on the ruin of the mighty, empire 
of which it formed a constituent part; devastated by the hostile 
tribes of the north, overrun by the savage invaders of Germany 
and Denmark, the theatre of sanguinary contests, as well as the 
scene of royal residences, the subject of all the alternations of 
tranquillity and war. We have seen it in the time of the 
Normans, desolated by one of the most execrable tyrants whose 
name has defiled the page of history, and parcelled out, lands and 
inhabitants equally the property of the conquerors, among cowled 
monks or armed chieftains. We have seen it, the battle field 
upon which rival factions decided their quarrels at the point of 
the sword, and elevated or dethroned their phantoms of tempo, 
rary royalty. We have seen it, during the progress of those 
mighty changes which overthrew the cumbrous fabric of papal 
superstition, and permitted the human mind to emerge from the 
dungeon of darkness in which it had for ages been immured. 
We have seen it again the place of conflict between privilege and 
prerogative, between royalty and republicanism, between tyranny 
and freedom ; the houses of its nobility transformed into for. 
tressess, and its towns into garrisons ; and its peaceful vallies 
resounding with the thunder of artillery and the din of arms. We 
hate seen it recovering from its depression, gradually assuming 
the aspect of an opulent manufacturing and commereial region. 
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its hamlete expanding into villages^ its villages into towns^ and its 
towns into emporiums of wealthy intelligence, and industry ; its' 
barren heaths covered with cultivation ; its vallies adorned with 
beautiful villas ; all its natural capabilities improved to the 
utmost, and the produce of its labour and skill contributing to thef 
comfort of the most distant regions of the habitable globe. We 
have yet to advert to particulars in its history still more im. 
portant; its manufactures, its literature, its benevolence, its 
religion, the progressive increase and comparative condition of its 
population, have yet to be described, and innumeraUe statements 
have yet to be made of equal moment to the philosopher, the 
philanthropist, and the christian. Few other districts in the world 
can present such varied and such instructive subjects of investi. 
gation, and none to its inhabitants of such paramount interest. 
Aware of the difficulty of our task, we shall proceed in our 
narratives, esteembg ourselves more than repaid for the arduous 
labour involved in our undertaking, if we can subserve the disse- 
mination of knowledge and of charity among our feUowustixens, 
Imd thus secure that approbation which it is our ambition and 
will be our honour to obtain. 
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CHAPTER IL 
BOMBSnC HISTORY OF EACH OF THE PLACES IN THE DISTRICT. 



SECTION I.— THE TOWN OP LEEDS. 

We commence this Chapter with an historical description of 
the Borough and Liberty of Leeds. This district comprehends 
eleven townships^ Leeds^ Armley^ Beeston, Bramleyv Hunslet^ 
Hdbeck, Headingley with Burley^ Famley^ Pottemewton, 
Chapel AUerton, and Wortley. From the extremity of the 
township of Chapel AUerton to the extremity of the township of 
Fiarnley^ the line of distance exceeds seven miles. 

To enter upon an elaborate demonstration of the high antt^ 
quity of the town of Leeds, is totally unnecessary after some of 
the preceding details. It has been already shewn that a Roman 
station existed at Leeds, that the Roman road from Calcaria to 
Cumbodunum passed through the centre of the town, and that a 
Roman ford passed through the river a little to the east of the 
site of the present bridge. 

We have already also stated our conviction, that the sup- 
pontioii entertained by some sanguine antiquaries of the ante. 
Roman existence of Leeds, is unworthy of attention. The appel- 
lation Loidis is confessedly Saxon, and is either derived from 
the Saxon Loid, a people, or is to be considered as the genitive 
of Loidi, the supposed name of the first Saxon possessor of the 
place. 

Of the dimensions, of the population, and of the general 
character of Leeds in the Saxon times, nothing is known but by 
implication. It probably consisted, like other Saxon towns, of 
a collection of houses built of wood, or of mud, wattles, and 
straw, stone being then exclusively employed for religious edifices 
or monumental purposes ; and the windows of these lowly habi^ 
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tations were coii8titated^;iiot oi glass, but of panels of horn, fixed 
into wooden frames. It seems almost certain, that eren in 
these ancient and nnenyiable times, a street ran in the line of 
Briggate, a word indubitably of Saxon antiquity, and for the 
same reason it may be concluded, that streets also existed on the 
site of the present Kirkgate and Swinegate. The Saxon church 
occupied the spot upon which the present old church has been 
built, but not a single Fefltige of it now remains, and no founda. 
tion has ever been discovered by which its limits and character 
can be ascertained. 

From the notice of the place in the Doomsday Book, Leeds 
appears at the period of that compilation to have been rather a 
fanning Tillage than a considerable town. Of that notice the 
following is a translatiouw— '' In Ledes, ten carucates of land, 
and six oxgangs to be taxed. Land to six ploughs. Seven 
thanes held it in the time of King Edward, for seven manors. 
Twenty-seven villanes and four sdcemen, and four bordars have 
now there fourteen ploughs. There is a priest and a church, 
and a mill of four shillings, and ten acres of iMadow. It has 
1^ valued at six pounds, now seven pounds." * 

^ 

« Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, p. 127. Whenever a quotation is made 
from the J^oomsday Book in this work^ Bawdwen's translation is used. 

YnxAKBa were so called, either as Blackstone says from wfo, mean ; or as 
Coke says, from vUla, hecanse they chiefly lived ia villages^ elBpkiyed in 
oaoopatioos of the basest kind. They generally belonged to lords of |BMUM>n^ 
and were of two kind^^villanes regardmi, that is annexed to the manor «r 
land — and villanes in <fro$$y that is annexed to the. parson of the lord, and 
transferable by deed fitun one individual to another. They could ;iot leave 
their lord without his permission ; and if they either ran away or were pur- 
loined, they ooukL be reclaimed wherever they might have taken refrige. 
They ocenpied indeed small poitions of land to support tfaemsehres and tiieir 
families, but it was at the mere wiU of the lord, who mi^t dig p oas c ss them at 
his pleasure — and it was upon vUlame lervsm^ i e. to cany out dung, to hedge 
and ditch, and to perform the meanest drudgery. These services were not 
only base, but uncertain — a villane could acquire no property either in land 
or goods which the lord might not seize and appropriate to his own use when- 
ever he thought proper. Their children were in the same state of bondage 
with themselves. 

SouBMBN, or SocxxN, were cultivaton of the ground, who, as their name 
imports, were free, and held lands frtxn the king or any other proprietor, upon 
the condition of performing certain definite services. Their freedom was 
guaranteed upon the performance of these services ; and it was their privil^pe 
that no one could impose upon them any other services than those whieh 
they were under obligation to frOlU, nor institute any proceedings against 
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From tbifl hadte it would appear^ tiliat Leeds in the Sixoii 
times did not contain a population of more than three hundzed 
80uk ; for no principle of computation will allow a higher niunber 
of persons to be attributed to the families of the individuals 
mentioned in the surrey^ together with the subordinate labourers 
or others they might have employed. And H the population of 
Leeds is thus to be estimated, it is rery improbable that the 
whole parish should have contained more Uian thrice the number 
which has been ascribed to the town. It further appears, that 
all the land in the immediate ricinity of the town was in a state 
of cultivation ; no mention is made of either wood or waste ; the 
proportion of only ten acres of meadow must be regarded as 
astonishingly smaU, and can only be accounted for by supposing 
that at this period the horses and cattle were wintered in the 
open air ; * and the produce of the land which was under tillage, 
from the wretched state of husbandry and the system of oppres. 
sion which generally prevaOed throughout the kingdom, must 
have been exceedingly limited. The seven Thanes mentioned in 
the survey were a kind of Saxon esquires ; the other individuab 
designated by the names which have been repeated, were occupiers 
of land under different tenures; while of the proportion and 
condition of the inferior servants, no accurate estimate can be 
formed. The priest was probably the most influential person 
among the inhabitants ; his house most likely was the best ; and 
the mill, a humble edifice with the rudest machinery, to prepare 
the com for the food of the inhabitants. 

It may therefore be concluded, that Leeds in the Saxon times 
consisted of three wretched lanes, the humblest and meanest 
possible representations of streets, with a population of two or 

them out of the manor to which they appertained. Some of the Icing's soke- 
men were very opulent, and so were some of those attached to the great 
barons ; hot the minority were such as the Saxons called letter Thana^ the 
Danes yomg men^ and we ywmm^ bemg free of blood and fit for honourable 



BoKDABS were boors or husbandmen, holding some land for the purposes 
of husbandry, and reading in cottages— and were so called from Bordy a 
cottage. Their condition was less servile than that of the villanes, and tiiey 
held their tenements and lands on condition that they should supply their 
lords with poultry and other small provisions for his family and retainers. 
Bawdwen's Glossary of Doomsday Book. See also a most valuable paper of 
Dr. Kuerden's, printed in Balnea's History of Lancashire, i. 66, &c 
• See Whitaker*8 Loid and Elm. p. 6. 
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three hundred aemUbarbarians, the rude cultiFators of the soil 
upon which thef vegetated^ with seTen Thanes to hold them in 
the tnunmek of dependence, with a priest to rivet the fetters of 
superstition, and a church in which to behold the unintelligible 
mummeries which in those days of darkness were dignified with 
the prostituted name of Christianity. What a contrast to the 
appearance, the condition, and the population of the present 
Leeds ! What a cause for gratitude, for pleasure, and yet for 
anxiety, is to be discovered in the mighty change ! 

After the preceding description it may be safely affirmed that 
the conjecture of a learned, though upon one subject an over 
sanguine antiquary, that some of the Saxon monarchs resided 
at Leeds,* is without the shadow of a probable foundation. 
Although Bede speaks of Egfrid and Osfrid, kings of North, 
umberland, who had their residence in Loidis, the phrase of that 
ancient writer beyond all doubt was used to designate the country 
of Loidis, and not the town. The royal residence to which 
allusion is thus made, we hare already seen was situated at 
Osmundthorpe. 

That Leeds soon after the Conquest wbb giren to Sbert de 
Lacy, to whom we have alluded in a preceding section^ is evident 
from the Doomsday book, in which oompiktion it is enumerated 
among the possessions of that powerful baron. It is supposed 
that Obert did not long retain the manor of Leeds in hb hands, 
because the church, we find, in 1069, to have been the property 
of Ralph Paganel, by whom it was given to the priory of the 
Holy Trinity at York, and the manor itself, as we shall presently 
have occasion to see, belonged at no very distant period to the 
same family. For these reasons it has been concluded,t and 
certainly with considerable probability, that Leeds was granted 
to the family of the Punells, or Paganels, by Ilbert de Lacy, soon 
after it had been constituted a part of his own extensive domaina 
The Paganels, therefore, may be supposed to have held Leeds 
under the Lades, who, as the superior lords of the district* 
resided in the castle of Pontefract 

That there was a casti^e at Leeds soon after the Conquest, is 
certain ; and if the supposition made in the preceding paragraph 
be entertained, it may be further stated that this fortification was 
reared by the Paganels soon after they obtained the numor, to 

* Thoresby*s Ducat xi f Whitaker's Loidis and Elmete, p. «. 
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secure their pofisesBions, and to establish their authority. What. 
ever, however^ ipight have been the origin and the date of the 
castle, it unquestimably stood upon Mill Hill, at a conrenient- 
distance from the riyer, and upon a gentle aoclivity from its 
banks ; with its donjon and exterior walls and towers, according 
to the Norman system of fortification, it no doubt gave dignity, 
importance, and protection to the town ; and enabled its lords, 
with the usual habitude of feudal despotism, to domineer over 
their serfs and slaves. The castle was surrounded with an 
extensive park long since brdten up, although its name is still 
retained, and its existence is still commemorated, in Pisrk Lane, 
Park Row, Park Square, and Pnitk Pbce. Two historicat fkcts 
demonstrate that this castle must have been a place of conae. 
quence and strength. It was besieged by King Stephen in his 
march towards Scotland in 1139 ; and two hundred and sixty 
years afterwards, as we have already related, it was the scene of 
the temporary confinement of Richard II. prior to his barbarous 
murder at Pontefract. At what period, or by what means, the 
castle of Leeds was destroyed, cannot be discovered. Thoresby 
states* that it was the tradition of his time, that the old bridge 
was built out of its ruins.. This, however, could not have been 
the case. The old bridge and the chantry connected with it, 
were, certainly, as we shall presently prove, in existence in 137^; 
but the date of the imprisonment of Richard II. in the castle, is 
to be assigned to the twenty-fourth year afterwards, vias. in 1390. 
The castle then could not have been destroyed until some time 
after the erection of the bridge. It may have been abandoned by 
its proprietors to the violence of the tempest, to the ravages of 
time, and the fury of hostile invasion ; and its materials may have 
been applied by the growing population of the town, to the con. 
struction of oUier buildings of convenience, of commerce, or of 
religion, until the walls of the once proud and formidable edifice 
were completely subverted, and their very foundations eflTectually 
concealed beneath the ruins and accumulations of ages. 

That from the era of the Conquest to the reign of John, Leeds 
had rapidly increased in population and consequence, is demon- 
strated by the very curious charter granted at the latter period 
by Maurice Paganel, the mesne lord, to the burgesses of the town. 
In our reference to this charter, we shall adopt the same plan 

• Thoresby's Ducat 77. 
N 
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which we shall purme on mtnilar oocasioBs, and shall present a 
summary^ of its provisioDs and stipulations in the most lucid 
arrangement we can form, and in the most intelligiUe language 
we can select 

First, it am)ear% from this charter, that thoe was in Leads, 
1807.& at tlus tiaw, an officer called a Pr»tor, improperly called 1^ the 
translator a Mayor, who was a mere ddegate of the loid, whose 
office was to superintend the internal economy of the town, and 
to collect and pay the rent or revenue to die lord annually at 
Pentecost— «id who haring thus performed his duty» was removed 
from his office and another was ai^inted in his stead accecding 
to the pleasure of the lord, with this proviso^ that a bnrgea» 
should have the preference. It is to be obserfed at the same 
time, that this office was not conferred upon the ground of merit, 
but upon that of superiority of the price paid for the honouiv- 
^ the burgesses," says the charter, ^' shall have the nearest daim, 
provided the^ fMl give at much for the office as another." 

The jurisdiction of this PrsBtor extended to the superintend, 
ence of the transfer of land in the mann» hereafter to be 
described, to a presidency in trials concerning municipal ofieaoes, 
and to the reception of fines firom the tenants of the burgesses 
under particularly specified circumstances. 

The fundamental grant of this charter was free hmrgage to 
the burgesses of Leeds, together with their tofts (vis. the home- 
steads, the adjoining gardens, and the usual appendages of 
bouses) and half an acre of land attached to each in fee-4Nit the 
tax of sixteen pence was to be paid to the lord, for eadi toft and 
the bold connected with it 

These burgage hmds mig^t be disposed of to any individual 
or party, except to a religious house, and ^^ saving the lord's 
superiority and the charter of the covenant" But the liberty of 
transferring interest in these burgage lands was saddbd with this 
curious proviso—'' the seller was to surrender the land into tiie 
hands of the Pr«tor or Mayor, with the payment of one penny, 
and then the Pnetor was to deliver it to the purdhaser as if the 
gift of the lord, with a warranty against all men^ for which the 
purchaser was to pay a penny." 

. Since it seems that popuhition had so considerably increased, 
that a greater number of buildings was required for dieir accom- 
modation than a house on each toft could supply, the burgesses 
were allowed to dispose of feactious of their tofts, no doubt that 
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several rendenoes might be erected on the «ite of one origiiial 
toft — and it was provided that whoerer should purchase and 
enter upon the possession of a portion of a toft» should have the 
same privileges within the borough, as though he were the owner 
of the ¥^ole. And the tenants of any burgess who had different 
houses in his toft, should be free to dispose of <Hr to purchase any 
commodities within the borough^ proridsd always that the person 
residing in the principal messuage should pay a yearly fine of 
fourpence to the Pnetor. Sudb a person thus payingsudi a fine, 
was accounted as free as a burgess. 

The l^;islation instituted by thia darter relative to trans, 
gressions or mutual injuries^ is very curious. It ordained that if 
a charge be brought against any burgess before the Pnstor or 
Mayor^ the full denial of the defendant should be deemed a soft- 
cient answer to the accusation — if such a denial oouM not be 
made, the defendant should be at the mercy of Uie PrsAor, but 
upon payment of the adjudged forfeiture, should recover his oom^ 
petency as a wit ne ss a nd if such a denial be made, but not fully 
substantiated, the defendant should lose his cause, but with the 
same proviso as in the preceding case. If a burgess were im- 
pleaded for an outrage or for the shedding of blood, he was to 
clear himself from the charge by the oath of seven compurgators ; 
if no Mood had been shed, by three compurgators ; but if a burgess 
be impleaded by a burgess for the same, by twelve compurgators. 

The privileges conferred upon the burgesses, included all the 
rights, liberties, and custcmis enjoyed by the burgesses of Roger 
de Lacy-^the chief lord) at Pontefract It was also declared 
that no bui^ess should be compelled to go out of the borough for 
any plea or plaint, but only for those of the crown. It was further 
ordained, that if any stranger accepted an oath from a burgess, he 
should incur the heaviest forfeiture ; and that if a stranger owed 
a debt to a burgess, it should be lawfhl for such Ittrgess to 
distrain upon his goods any day of the week, without leave of the 
Prestor or Mayor, except on fair days. 

At the same time the penalty inflicted upon any deficiency 
in the payment of the lord's revenue, was excessively severe* 
That penalty was arranged upon this proportion, for every fiur* 
thing of defalcation, the penalty was five shillings and a farthing; 
for every half-^nny, ten shillings and a half-penny, and so on. 

One privilege granted to the burgesses in this charter appears 
in these days sufficiently ludicrous. It was that the burgesses 
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BhouM be permitted to bake in the lord's ov«n * according to 
cufltom. 

Another strange privilege is memorable, as it shews the feel- 
ing exemplified towards women in those dajs, and as it also 
famishes a striking trait in the manners of the times — ^it was 
that no woman who was to be sold into slavery should pay tribute 
— t. e. the tran^r of suck goods and ckaiidsi^ was not to be 
saddled with the usual tax extorted from the sale of other com- 
modities— what must be the fe^ng of the bdies of modem times 
upon the perusal of such a clause as this? 

Ab might ha expected, this charter recognises those monstrous 
superstitionsy which entered into the very essence of the judicial 
proceedings of the Normans. For instance, if a burgess were 
impleaded for larceny, he cleared himself from the charge of the 
first offence by thirty^ix compurgators— 4iut if he were impleaded 
a second time, he purged himself by the water ordeal or by 
sin^ combat. 

The highly prosperous condition of Leeds at this period, 
already demonstrated by the fact that several houses were obliged 
to be erected upon one toft to supply accommodation to the inha. 
bitants, is still more clearly pointed out by two other very 
remarkable and striking indications. First it appears, that by 
some mechanical process, whose nature it is impossible now to 
ascertain, the Aire had already been made navigable — and 
secondly, it is evident that the inhabitants of the town had 
availed themselves of their station and their protection, to carry 
on some traffic in the way of barter aod exchange. For it was 
stated to be one of the privileges of the burgesses, to convey 
grain and all other goods by land or by water wherever they 
pleased, without toll or any other imposition whatever, unless the 
transit of the goods was prohibited by the lord or his bailiff. It 
needs no demonstration, that if these goods were transported by 
water, the river must have been made navigable by dams or some 
other contrivances, for the fall of water in the neighbourhood of 

* This public oven, this ** commune furnum/' remained at Kirkgate end 
for some centuries after this period. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was 
farmed of the crown at 12 pounds per ann. though said to be worth de claro 
120 pounds per ann. 

f Another proof that in times of barbarism and corrupt religion, females 
are never permitted to occupy their just place in society, as. the companions 
and equals of the lords of the creation. 
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Leeds is too great to allow of the passage eFen of the boats of 
tbe period without some such arraagement — and the export of 
the grain and other goods (alia merdmonia) could never have ^ 
been refeo-ed to, had there not been some d^ree of trade. That 
trade may have been, and must, in the circumstaiioeB of the 
kingdom, have been comparatively despicable, and probably 
referred to a few diminutive towns or paltry villages down the 
streams of the Aire and Calder !• the Ouse ; but still even this 
trade must have involved some degree of agricultural assiduity, 
of security, and of opulence.* 

There can be no doubt that this prosperity must have arisen in 
a great measure from the protection aflbrded by the vicinity of 
the castle from the plundering excursions of the freebooters of 
the times ; and that the charter which has thus been anaKsed, 
was conferred upon the inhabitants of the town by a family, who 
by frequent, and, most likely, habitual residence among them, 
had contracted a patriotic attachment to their interests. Irra- 
tional and detestable as the arrogant assumption of the donors of. 
this charter must appear to the freedom and intelligence of the 
present age, the privileges conferred upon the burgesses must 
have had a beneficial influence upon their general condition ; and 
by slightly elevating them above a state of servile dependence, 
must have proportionally improved their principles and character. 

Having referred to the Paganels, as the resident lords of the 
place, we shall now briefly recapitulate the successive possessors 
of the manor of Leeds until the present day. 

Either in or soon after the time of Maurice Paganel, who 
bestowed the charter we have just described, this manor reverted 
to the chief lords of the fee, so that in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Henry UL as part of the estate of Ranulph, Earl of A.D. 1234. 
Chester, it was granted to Hugh de Albenei, Earl of Arundel, 
son of Mabel, the second of his four sisters, and co-heirs. This 
earl dying without issue, it seems again to have reverted to the 
fiEunily of Earl Ranulph, upon whose fourth sister Hawise and her 
heirs the earldom of Lincoln was conferred. This is rendered 
probable by the £act, that the next mention made of Leeds, proves 

• That Dr. Whitaker was generally prejudiced, and often inaccurate, we 
have too frequently occasion to deplore. Let him not however he despoiled 
of the praise which is justly due to his diligence and learning, hoth of which 
are demonstrated in the attention which he has bestowed upon the barbaric 
and almost unintelligible Latin of this curious charter. Loid. and £L p. 6. 
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it to have been in the po^ession of the Lacies^ John de Lacy, 
first earl of Lincoln of that family, having been advanced to that 
honour by his marriage with Margaret, daughter of Robert de 
Quincy, by the Lady Hawise above-jnentioned. In the thirty, 
fifth year of the reign oi Henry III. Edmund, son of John de 

A.D. 1251. Lacy, obtained a charter of free warren in all his demesne lands 
€i Pontefract, Rowell (R^thwdl), Leedes, Berwick, Secroft, 
Bradford, Alemandbury, Wind]esford(Woodlesford), Oltone, Carl- 
tone, Lofthoos, Skteburn, 'Castlefbrd, Methley, Grenlingtoo, 
Braford (Bradford) in Bowland, Swillington, Famlegh, Back, 
shelf, &c in Com. Ebor. In the fourth year of Edward II. Alice, 

A. D. 1311. widow of the above-mentioned Edmund de Lacy, had assigned for 
her dowry the manors of Leedes, Rodwell, Berwick, Sladebum, 
Grinleton, Bradford, &a Thomas, earl of Lancaster, having mar. 
ried Alice de Lacy, only daughter and heiress of Hugh de Lacy, 
the last earl of Lincoln of that name, the manor of Leeds, with 
all the vast possessions of the Lacy fiunily^ were united to those 
of the duchy of Lancaster. When the duke of Lancaster as- 
cended the dirone with the title of Henry IV. this manor with 
the other ducal possessions passed to the crown, and in the crown 
it was vested, until the death of Anne, princess of Denmark, and 
consort to James I., part of whose jointure it was. At this period 
it was sold into private hands. 

From the records in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster, it 
appears that the manor of Leeds was granted by Charles I. in the 
fourth year of his reign, to Edward Ditchfidd and John Higfalord, 
in trust for the city of L(mdon. It seems, however, to have 
reverted to the crown, in some unknown manner, almost immedi. 
ately ; for Thoresby tells us, that it was purchased of the crown 
by his great grandfather, Richard Sykes, Aldennan of Leeds, in 
the years 1629 and 1636.* At the request of Harrison the 
benefactor, who thought that the possession of the manor by a 
single individual, a resident in the place, would give him too great 
a superiority over his fellow townsmen, and expose him to oonsi. 
deraUe odium, Mr. Sykes permitted him and several other gen- 
tlemen to become joint purchasers with him, reserving only one 
share for himself and another for his son.t To give a list of the 

* Thoneby's Ducat 360. 

f Those gentlemen were seven of the Aldermen, including Mr. Sykes and 
Mr. Harrison, and the son of Mr. Sykes and Wm. Mai^all, Jun. 
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suGoessiFe proprietors of this manor from this purchase to this 
day can be of no possible serrice to the reader ; the present pes. 
sessors are Christopher Wilson^ £sq.> of Ledstone, four ninths — 
the Marchioness of Hertford one ninth— -Mrs. Rachel Milnes one 
Dinth — ^the Bev. F. T. Cookson one ninth — C. Beckett, Esq. one 
ninth — ^the executors of the late C. BoUand^ Esq. one ninth. 

We shall dismiss the subject of the Manor of Leeds by 
stating that a Court Leet is still held by the Lords, at which a 
Jury is impanelled to preserve the weights and measures at the 
proper standard, and to resist all encroachments upon the mano- 
rial rights. But we must return to the order of our history. 
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SECTION n. 
THE TOWN OP LEEDS CONTINUED. 



For a long series of years no authentic intdligencecan be oom- 
municated of the state of Leeds. There can be no doubt that the 
municipal jurisdiction arranged by the charter of Maurice Pa- 
ganel^ ceased when the castle was demolished^ and that even all 
recollection of its existence soon passed away. For when the in- 
habitants of Leeds applied to Charles I. through Lord Savile of 
Howley^ for a charter of incorporation, they never referred to this 
aadent constitution of the place ; a fact which can only be ac 
counted for by supposing that they were completely tgnorant of 
the honours and privileges which had been bestowed upon the an- 
cient inhabitants of their town. It is conjectured by Dr. Whita- 
ker, that soon after the reign of Richard II. the town of Leeds 
was absorbed once more in the great fee of Pontefract, so that 
there was no longer any interest in the lords to exercise a local 
jurisdiction, nor any power in the burgesses to maintain their 
rights against antagonists so powerful as those of the principal 
town.* 

After the lapse of five hundred years, we arrive at some au^ 
thentic information of the condition of the town communicated in 
the brief notice of Leland. That writer thus speaks of it, '' Ledes, 
two miles lower down than Christal Abbay, on Aire river, is a 
praty market toune, having one parocfae chirch, reasqpably well 
builded, and as large as Bradeford, but not so quik as it."t Fiom 
the same author we learn, that if Leeds at this period was not so 
populous as Bradford, it was considerably less than Wakefield, 
which was much larger than Bradfbrd.:t It is extremely probahle 
that Leeds was then only just arising from the depression of ages, 

• Whit Loid and Elm, p. 12. 
t Leland vU. 54. Leland flourished circiter 1530-^1553. 
t See our account of Bradford in chapter III. 
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that its mamAe to rea Jad oaly revy veooHly beea iutnimti 
among its iobaj^lants, and that it was only co m ipanciag tliat 
career of industry and enterprise which has elevated it (o tka 
lirimary rank among the towns of YorJcshira 

A few scattered and unconnected notices refartiTe to the town^ 
we here collect, few of them being important^ hut none d them 
uninteresting to the inhalntants. We find a Mr. Thomas Wade 
leaving by his wQI, dated 1530> a portum of his estate, under cev. 
tain conditions which there is no occasion to redte^ to be devoted 
to the repair of some of the highways of Leeds and its vicinity^ 
The letters of patent of Henry VHL gnmting the presentstiow 
to the parish church, to Thomas Culpepper, Esq. the fouodatios a. D. 1552. 
of the Grammar School, and the devotion of an old chapel near A.D. 155a 
the north bar for its use--the purchase of the advowsoD of the A. D.158SL . 
vicarage by the parishoner»— the changes which were made in the A. D. 16oa 
interior of the old church for the accommodatioo of the peopJe-^ 
and the unparalleled munificence of the bene&ctor, Harrison, will 
be described in their respeetive plaees in the subsequent parts of 
this work. A survey of the manor of Leeds was aMde in the ninth 
year of the reign of James I» which notices three Waugh llfilns in 
the town ; JulUng milU are stated to have existed near the castle in 
the reign of Edward ILL Some estimate may be formed of the 
population <^ the town and parish in the time of James, from a hill of 
complaint exhibited in Chancery, dated November 3, 1615, in die 
name of the principal inhabitants o{ the district. In this plaint 
it is stated, that '^ the said town and parish being vpry large and 
populous, consisted of five thousand communicants, er more, of 
though some were three or four miles distant from the parishr 
church, yet neverthelefls three or four thousand of them ordinarily 
resorted thither every sabbath day, &c''* Now even supjposing this 
statement to have been considerably exaggerated by the appli- 
cants (which from the dimensions of the only church in Leeds at 
that period it must have been) still it is evident that population 

• The persons who signed this complaint, were Sir John Wood, knight; Sir 
John Savile, knight; Sir Philip Caref, knight; Sir Arthur Ingram, knight 
John Falkingham, esq.; Edward Fairfiuc, gent^ Soott Skelfeon, gent; Wiffiam 
Bayntun, geat; Robert Waterbouse» gent; Thomas BUis, gent; WiUiaia 
Marshall, John Metcalf, Richard Sykes, Thomas Brough, Joseph Hillary, 
William Parker, George Netleton, John Watson, Matthew Cooper, Robert 
Pickersgill, Peter Jackson, and Ralph Cooke, all of the town and parish of 
Leeds. It will be seen fh)m this that the inhabitants of Leeds were connected 
with some of the firrt families in the county. 

O 
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was rapidly increaBiag^ and that a laudable attentioo was paid to 
the ordinances of divine worship, and the maintenanoe of public 
morals. 

A. D. 1520. Five years after the oommunication to the court of Chancery, 
an inquisition under a commission of Charitable Uses, was made 
into the administration of the principal charities in the borough of 
Leeds. To this inquisition we only refer at present in order to 
point out a curious circumstance in the ancient municipal economy 
of the town. It appears that a toll was exacted from the com 
brought into the market. This TM Disk, as it was caUed, was> 
according to an order of the duchy chamber of Lancaster, distri- 
buted in the following manner — one third was payaUe to the 
bailiff, then the principal officer in the town ; another third was 
given to the poor; and another third was devoted to the repair of 
the highways. To collect the toll and to secure its division accord, 
ing to this arrangement, two persons were appointed, one by tfaft; 
bailiff, and another by the committee, who on every market^ay 
discharged their functions, and collected and divided the tax. 
These regulations, which as we shall soon see, were confirmed by 
the charter of J 661, though most impolitic and absurd, were con. 
tinned to the close of the last century, when they were wisely re. 
« mitted, since it was found that the tax produced only about seventy 

pounds a year, that it could not be levied without considerable 
difficulty, and that it excited perpetual opposition and disgust. 
Whatever may be thought of the intentions of the authorities at 
this period in making such enactments as these, no very high opi- 
nion can be formed of the policy tkpon which they conducted their 
municipal administration ; thus retarding the prosperity of the 
town by taxing its markets, and subserving imaginary benevolence 
by grievous oppression. The grant of Charles I. of the king's 
mills in Leeds, to Edward and William Ferrers, imder which the 

A. D. 1631. Soke in this town at present exists, is an example of royal legis- 
lation of a similar character — ^it was the sacrifice of the interest of 
the many to the emolument of the few. 

Immediately prior to the conunencement of the civil war, 
Nov. 29, Leeds was compelled, according to the arbitrary practice of those 
'^*^* unhappy times, to furnish its proportion of ship money. The 
government agent at York sent orders to the corporation of 
Leeds, to levy from the inhabitants their quota " towards the 
setting out of one shippe of fower hundred and fifty tunne, 
beside (tunnage) to be furnished with men, tackle, munition^ 
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rictoa], and other necessaryes^ for the safeguard of the seas^ and 
the defence of the realme." The functionary of the court in this 
communication declared his conviction^ that the town was highly 
&youred in ''having but to pay seventy-two pounds towards soe 
great a charge." The directions given for the levying of this 
money are sufficiently amusing. " First, ther is required expe. 
dic'oD ; secondly that noe poore labouring people be assesssedj 
but suche as have estates in lands or goods, or live by some 
gainefiil trade, for it is condeved that the assessing poore people 
will cause a clamour and p'judice the service, which in itself is 
most honourable and just. Thirdly that the dergie be used 
with all fovour." This mandate was transmitted to Leeds in 
the very year when the celebrated John Hampden refused to pay 
his contribution to the ship money. Although the sentence, 
after an argument before the twelve judges, was given against 
fiampden, yet the result was, and Leeds no doubt felt it in all 
its extent and importance, to promote the violence of the popular 
leaders, and to excite additional prejudice against the proceed, 
ings of the crown. 

The partidpation of Leeds in the agitations and miseries of 
the conflict between the parliament and the king^ we have 
already related — ^we therefore hasten to the narration of other 
events of equal interest, and of superior importance, because of 
more permanent influence. 

Besides the calamities of war, Leeds at this disastrous period See A. 93.4. 
was afflicted with the horrors of the plague. By this dreadful 
scourge Yorkshire had been repeatedly visited during the pre. 
vious hundred years. In the year 1544 it appeared among the 
inhabitants of the southern districts of the Riding. In 1563 the 
garrison of Havre de Grace again introduced it into England, 
the infection was soon conveyed to the north, and various affecting 
memcnials have been preserved of its ravages. Those ravages 
recurred with oalj a few years' interval, more particularly during 
the fd^owing eighty years. The years 1596 and 97 were very 
calamitous at Leeds, the dead.Jt)ll increasing from 120 to 311.* 
Tlie pestilence broke out with tremendous violence in this town 
in March, 1644^, and by the twenty-fifth of December, 1325 
persons, or more than one fifth of the population, had perished. 
The disease was not confined to the closest and most densely 
inhabited parts of the town, but extended to its most open 

• Thoresby's Ducat p. ld9L 
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districts and its most airy suburbs. At the same time its rarages 
were the most &tail in the streets and lanes wbere tbe poorest^ 
the worst fed^ the wont clothed, and the worst housed Tended. 
The greatest number of its rictims Were found in Marsh Lane^ 
tiie Galls, GaU Lane, Vicar Lane, the Vicar's Orolt, Lower 
Briggate, and Mill Hill. Some persons .are expressly stat^ to 
have died in North Hall Orchai*d. 80 great was the consterna. 
tion, that fdl who were able fled from the scene of oontamination 
and death ; the grass grew in the deserted streets ; the markets 
were reraored to Woodhouse ; the doors of the <4d church were 
dosed ; and if the testimony of contemporaneous witnesses is to 
be credited, the very birds fell dead as they flew orer the town.* 
Amidst all the horrors of this dreadful yisitation, one drcum- 
stance occurred, which the writer with pleasure records, and to 
#hich the reader will delight to refer. Tbere is a kind of nawal 
intrepidity — a courage in adhering to ascertained duty and sacred 
obligation, undismayed by danger, or suflering, or death, infinitely 
superior in nature, infinitely more beneficial in result, and infi- 
nitely more deserving of admiration and applause, than all the 
warlike heroism whose deeds historians have ever oefebtated, and 
whose praises poets have ever sung. Two instances of this holy 
resolution were presented in Leeds in thb season of general deso- 
lation and dismay. Robert Todd, who was then the minister of 
St John's Church, and whose memory Dr. Whitaker has treated 
with sarcastic and bigotted contempt, because " he was a nonoon. 
fbrmist at heart,*' remained at his post to administer the consola- 
tions and bstructions of religion to those who were trembling on 
the brink of the grave. And when Robert Saxton, whom the 
same learned historian designates ''a mere intruder," but whom, 
from a contemporary and much better authority,t we know to 
have been a aealous and truly pious man, assumed the charge of 
the paridh of Leeds, he immediately opened the Old Church for 
the celebration of religious ordinances ; divine worship, which in 
that edifice had be^n suspended, was restored ; and from the du- 

•Aa interwting memofial of Uua droacUul visitatioD wu obtained in 
November, 1790, when as some workmen were digging olaj in a field now 
occupied by part of George Street, they discovered fifty oak coffins containing 
human bones, and supposed to have been deposited there at the time of tbe 

f Report of the Commission for surveying and subdividing the parishes 
in the north of England, qvoled by Thoresby, Vic* p^ 
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racter of the man^ who hid preriouslf displayed a SKred oooipou 
sure and ooiirage in the most appalling emergency/ there can be 
little doubt that he Tiaited the abodes of the diseMed and the 
beds of the dying, and pointed oat to the victims of cruel pestt. 
lenoe, the path to immortality and eternal life. 

In the history of this aw&l calamity, another circumstanoe 
occurred too nemarktfble to be passed over without obserratiott. 
It 'appears from the parish register, that in August, 1616, one 
hundred and thirty one persons died of the disease, '' before the 
plague was perceived." This very strildng &ct, either argues a 
moat dq^lorahle deficiency of medical knowledge, or the miserable 
condition of the municipal police, or a reckless and scandalous 
neglect of the necessities and wretchedness of the poor. How far 
the first of these evils prevailed at this period, must be deter- 
mined by those who are better versed than the writer in the local 
history of medical science ; but it is certain that both the second 
and the third are to be considered as the natural and necessary 
results of dvil wap--civil war, the direst and ihe most accursed 
calamity by which a nation can possibly be visited — steeling the 
heart of humanity, blasting every appearance of individual hi^pi- 
ness, of social peace, and general prosperity — inflaming against 
each other with every execrable, malignant, and infernal passion, 
the 8ub|ect8 of the same government, the inhabitants of the same 
town, the inmates of the same house, the children of the same 
fiither — and proving the prolific source, in every country in which 
it exists, of universal demoralisation and depravity, and of every 
crime which is disgraceful to human nature. What a wonderful 
contrast betwi^n the state of Leeds in 1644 to that of the same 
town in 1832 1 Who can recollect the wise and salutary pre- 
catitions to prevent the spread of pestilence in the latter year, the 
indefatigable exertions of consummate medical skill, the effectual 
assistance which was instantaneously and gratuitoudy afforded to 
every case of disease, and the benevolent liberality which relieved 
the destitution and supplied the necessities of the poor, without 
sincere and ardent gratitude for the mi^ty change which has 
taken place in public spirit and public feeling in the lapse of two 
centuries ? We are often too prone to extol, without knowing 
perhaps what we mean, '^ the good old times ;" while, however, 
we applaud whatever was excellent in the past, let us not be 
insensible to the incalculable superiority of the present 
»See an anecdote of faim in Thoresby, abi sup. Whit. 34. 
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Before we dismiis this aooount of epidemic distempers at 
Leeds^ ve must be permitted to make rather a ludicrous extract 
from the appendix to Thoresby's great work.* ** In December, 
I675, was an epidemic distemper^ prolanely called the JoUgf 
Raut ; it was a severe cold and violent cough which not only 
aflected York^ Hull, Halibx, in these parts, but the counties of 
Westmoreland^ Durham, Northumberlandj&c.; the weekly bills of 
mortality in London were also increased three hundred. I was 
too young or inobservant to make such remarks as might be of 
use; but very well remember that it affected all manner of 
persons ; and that so universally, that it was almost impossible to 
hear distinctly an entire sentence of a sermon/' &c. From the 
noise which occasionally resounds in our places of worship, it 
might be imagined that we were sometimes troubled with the 
visitation of the same disease in the present day. This '' steroo- 
rarian roar " is as indecorous and annoying, as in nine cases out 
of ten it might be easily suppressed. It is certainly one way of 
gaining, publicity, and of developing the vocal powers of the 
individual. 

While Cromwell governed the British emjiire, and extended 
its reputation throughout theciviliaed world, an event occurred 
with reference to Leeds, which was certainly one of the most 
remarkable and interesting in the course kA its history. This 
event was the fact of its having a representative in parliament. 
That representative was Adam Baynes, Esq. of Knowsthorp, a 
captain in the parliamentary army. It appears from a letter 
written by a Mr. Walker to*Mr. Alderman Thwaytes, that this 
honour was procured for the town of Leeds by the influence of 
Mr. Baynes himself. The words of Mr. Walker are, '' Capt. 
Baynes, as I am credibly informed, out of courtesy and good will 
procured the town this honour ; but for him it had not been ; 
now we shall render ourselves unthankful persons indeed, if at 
the first election we give that coat of honour to another which he 
won for us ; far be it from us." That Captain Baynes was not 
unworthy of the votes of the burgesses of Leeds, as it has been 
absurdly stated,t is erident He was the member of a respect- 

•Ducat App. 151. 

f Dr. Whitaker, in alluding to this event, says, *< In a miscellaneons 
account of die town of Leeds, it would be Unpardonable to omit that it was 
once reprewnted in parliament, though at a period of which it has little 
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able family/ he was poeeesMd of a pfentifiil ffartnne, and lie had 

acquired considenible experience in the tranaacden of huflbeaa. 

The pedigree in Thoreaby proves the first of these statements; 

the second is substantiated by the purchaae which Mr. Baynes 

made of the manor of Holdenby in Northamptonshire, ht which 

he paid twent3r.jiine thousand pounds ; and the third is confirmed 

by the letter abore quoted, which declares him to hare been 

'* long trained up in seTeral committees." General Lambert was 

the great patron of Captain Baynaa ; and his influence, according 

to the same Mr. Walker, was expected to be highly beneficial. 

The candidate for parliamentary honours was duly elected and A. D. 1654 

returned; and his letter of thuiks to his principal supporters 

deserves insertion in this place, and may be compared with the 

style of similar documents which have recently been presented to 

the electors of Leeds. ~ 

''Gbntlsmbn, 

'^I understand by letters from Dr. Diveroe 
and other good friends, how exceedingly you have obliged me 
beyond my deserts and expectations, so that I am at a loss for 
power and abilities, nay even for expressions, to shew my grati. 
tude for the same. And therefore can only return you my 
affections, which shall ever continue to supply all other defects 
to do you faithful service ; to which end I desire you to look 
upon me as one ever ready to receive and obey your commands in 
every thing tending to your service. And in order thereunto, I 
make bold to hint to you, how short a time it is before the 
parliament beginneth to sit, and also the multiplicity of business 
that the next parliament will have, to the end that you may lose 
no time in preparing your commands for me, either in relation to 
your government, civil or political, or any thing else that may 
concern you. To whidi end my humble advice to you is, that 
you will study peace and love amongst yourselves (if any thing 
contrary be) that you may be as unanimous as may be in your 
meetings, for an house or a kingdom divided against itself cannot 
stand ; and in all your consultations let me beg of you to endea. 

reason to be proud. As little reason has it to rejoice in its single represen- 
tative, Adam Baynes, of Knowsthorp, a creature of Lambert" The obser- 
vation, as to Mr. Baynes, may be safely left to the refutation furnished by the 
narratiye ia the text It is, however, an instance of gratoitons condemnation 
which does no honour to its author. 
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vour die pranokkm. of Ihe dcitliing frade> which you kacMr, mAbt 
God^ is the greateat means of most of your w^ bciiip ; and te 
that end let ereiy man direst hknself of self, and adhere to that 
which may be for the puMie good, whidi will be great hooenr 
and oonfort to you, and saliafaction to him that is^ 

Gentlemen, your most oMiged and fiuthfiil servant, 

Jfdf 18, 1664 A. BATNBflL 

For my honoured friend, Mr. Alderman Thwaytes, and the rest 

of my good friends in the predncts of Leeds." 

Making the necesnry allowanoe for the difference of style, this 
letter maybe compared with our modem productions of the sane 
class ; there are the same expressions of gratitude, the same pro». 
testations of unbounded serrice, the same kind recommendations of 
charity, the same attention to the manufacturing interest, and 
it may be added, the same concealed and very natural exultation. 
We have no means of ascertaining in what manner Captain 
Beynes redeemed his " pledges/' no doubt quite as well as most 
members of parliament do. After the restoration, he was com. 
pelled to give up his purchase of Holdenby, he retired to his 
A. D. 1670. patrimonial estate at Knowsthorp, where he lived unmolested to 
his death. The house of his fiunily in that village will be noticed 
in another part of this work 

We must now solicit attention to the bridge, and some of the 
buildings in Leeds, erected prior to the eighteenth century. 

That there was a bridge over the river Aire on the spot where 
the present edifice stands, in the period anterior to the conquest, 
appears highly probable, at any rate, from the name of the prin^ 
dpal street of the town, which implies a bridge already existing, 
and ''which," says the continiiator of Thoresby, ''can scarcely 
be conceived as of less than Saxon antiquity."* It is most likely 
that this bridge, existmg in the Saxon times, had fallen into decay 
and ruin, and that passengers were conveyed across the river by 
a ferry, the ferry house standing on the site of the presentGold^ 
Li<m Inn. It was the tradition in Thoresby's time, that the 
bridge was built out of the ruins of the castle,t but that tradition 
was certainly unfounded. It is certain that the bridge was in 
existence in the year 1370, and that a chapel was attached to it, 
that travellers, in commencing their journeys, might enjoy the 

• Whit 8a f Thoresby 77. 
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privilege of early masft.* This ch«p^ mtut have been built at 
the same time with the bridge, for when its remains were 
pulled down, seventy-three years ago, its foundation stones were 
ibund to be completely incorpcMrated with those of the bridge. 
The chapel stood on the north east comer of the bridge, it was a 
chantry dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. About 1516 it had 
three burgages, ten houses, and cottages and lands called St 
Mary's Ings, then valued at £4. 6s. 8d. Robert Hopton was 
the chantry priest at that time. After the Dissolution, it was 
applied to the purposes of a school, and continued so until the 
year 17%> when it was transformed into a warehouse. Of Leeds 
bridge, Thoresfay speaks in the following terms. " The bridge 
here is strong and robust, being made of large squared stones; 
and if in the number of pillars and aiches, it be equalled by 
many and outdone by some, 'tis however in one respect peer, 
less, that the memorable doth-market, the very life of these 
parts of England, was kept upon the bridge." At the period 
of its first erection, and long afterwards, this bridge must 
have been extremely narrow and inconvenient ; it was widened 
in 1730 for double carriages ; it was improved in a simihu: 
manner in 1760 and 1796; and it has lately undergone some 
alterations by which the steepness of the ascent from Hunslet 
Luie, equally incommodious and dangerous, has been mitigated. 
On the west side of the ancient bridge was a flight of stone stairs, 
called " the Greicef on the west side of the bridge," and built 
1583 of st<»ie6 brought from Kirkstall Abbey. Strange must be 
the difference between the aspect of Leeds Bridge now, and that 
which it present^ shortly after its erection — ^then witnessing 
the occasional transit of a haughty noMeman and his mailed 
retainers proceeding upon some expedition of rapine and 
revenge— or of cowled monks, engaged in the business of their 
convents, or mendicant friars imposing upon the credulity and 
fleecing the pockets of the poor — or of miserable serfe, ignorant 
as brutes, and degraded to the lowest stage of humanity — ^with 
no indications of commerce, with no appearance of opulence, with 
little to animate or to interest the feelings of the observer — now 
from morning to night reverberating with the wheels of count- 
less carriages, crowded with passengers, and the means of con- 

• See Scatcberd's Tract on Ancient Chapels connected with Bridges, 
f Grcioe from the French Grez, Latin Gradus. 
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reying the rich maBuftuHwres of one of the mo«t importaat and 
mduifttrioiu regions in the kingdom^ to the femotest ooimtries of 
the globe. 

Of the buiMings in Leeds during the middle ages, but litde 
intelligence can be commvnicated. Besides the Castle, the Old 
Churd^, and the Chantries, of which the history wiH be grren in 
the following book, there was in the neinitj of Lidgate, in one 
of the highest parts of the town, a Tower, probably erected to 
sCarengthen the defences of the place and to extend the proteetka 
of the castle. In the mannscripts which Thoresby saw belon^ng 
to the Lords of the Manor, this elevation, from the building it 
sustained, was called Tower Hill ; and when in 1006 some work, 
men were forming, a vast excavation for a reservoir of water, 
which was intended to be eonveyed in leaden pipes to every part 
of the town, they found some prodigious stones and the ruins of 
a great wall, which were concluded to have been the foundations 
of the fobric 

It is interesting to refer to the progiessive impro ve m e nt 
which took place in the appearance and comfort of Leeds and fhe 
other towns in the district, corresponding with the dianges whidi 
were introduced into domestic architecture. We have already 
referred to the hovels of the Saxons, omiposedof watttesandmudj 
with their roofs of thatch supported upon crooks, without pova- 
ments, without chimneys, and without convenience. No material 
alteration took place in the construction of houses through the 
long period of the middle ages, down to the accession of the 
Tudors. The residences of the more substantial inhabitants or 
burgesses were indicated by their greater siae, and by their rude 
decorations or rather deformities ; but in no other r e spect s were 
they distinguished from the cottages of the poorer families in the 
community. When manufactures, however limited and defective, 
began to diifiuse comparative wealth ; when a settled government 
and an increasing population imparted stability and extension to 
social transactions ; when new wants and new ideas of comfort 
were introduced by wider and safer ccMnmunication with the dis- 
tant districts and more refined cities of the kingdom ; and when 
the iron oppression of feudal tjrranny and extortion, which had 
completely weighed down the prosperity and insuperably pre- 
vented the advancement of the great body of the people, was 
effectually and permanently diminished ; the auspicious revolu- 
tion was soon dem<mstrated in a better style of domestic architec- 
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tare, and a more nti<uial and general atteatioD to rdatire 
oonvenieuoe. The houses, it is true, were ooostmcted only of 
tbe perishable materials of wood and plaister ; bat the smoke no 
longer curled in eddies through the wretched apartments to escape 
only by the windows or the door; the number of stories was 
increased ; the arrangments of the interior were better adapted 
both to ibe health and the oomfiart of the fiunily ; and the exter- 
nal appearance of the dweUings, if barbarously grotesciue^ was hr 
more imposing and respectable than at any prerious period. 
Some of these wood and plaister houses were ni considerable 
dimensions, and rested upon a low basement of stone, upon which 
was placed a wall plate of oak from which the superior prindpab 
ascended. 

When wood became scarce and dear, the houses in Leeds were 
built of stone derived from the immediate vicinity of their site, 
but by no means adapted either for beauty or durability. The 
appearance of the town by these changes for the better in the 
style of building, was still further improved by the introductiw 
of brick. F<Hr the manui^cture of this material, the coarse strong 
clay with which the parish abounds is admirably adapted ; and 
the fire bricks, which are formed from a bed of day still lower in 
the ground, are equal in character and appearance to any similar 
article in the kingdom. We shall now refer to some of the old 
houses uk Leeds. 

Bockley Hall, in Lowerhead Bow, was the seat of the andent 
£Bmily of the Rockleys, from whom it derived its name. It was 
an example of the wood and plaister style of building, and like all 
others of a similar character and date, displayed a vast profusion 
of tbe former materiaL It consisted of a centre and two wings, 
with a pointed doorway at the lower end of the central part 
Thoresby, who saw both it and its representative before it was 
d^raded to its present puiposes, says of it, *' It was a timber 
building, and of the most antique form of any I have seen; 
instead of dealsor boards far the floors, were oak planks of so con- 
siderable a thickness, that joysts were made of them for the new 
brick buOding that succeeds it in name as well as place,*" The 
last mention of the fomily of the Roddeys, who built this haH, 
occurs in a deed dated 1601. The hall itself, with a considerable 
tract of land, was bought by the celebrated bene&ctor Harrison, 

• Ducat 27. 
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who devoted the rents to pious and benevolent uses. The second 
Hockley Hall is now transformed into cottages. 

The Red Hall, at the western end of Upper Head Row, was 
so called because it was the first house in Leeds which was buflt 
oi brick. It was erected, in 1628, by Thomas Metcalf, afiterwaids 
one of the Aldermen of Leeds. Li this house Charles L was 
lodged when the Scots were oonreying him from Newark to 
Newcastle, and here occurred that instance of fiemale loyalty, 
which we ha?e already recited. This event was long comme. 
morated by the name of the King^s chamber, which was imposed 
upon the apartment in which the unfortunate monarch reposed, 
llie Red Hall is now so surrounded with more recent buildings, 
that it is seldom remarked by the passing observer. 

The Chantry at the north-west comer of Briggate, now occu- 
pied by the publisher of this work, will be alluded to in its 
proper place. 

In Boar Lane, of which Thoresby says, *' this not being so 
dose built as the rest of the town, has several gentlemen's houses 
therein," was formerly a large edifice, the residence of Sir 
William Lowther, who sustained with reputation the office of 
A.D. 1681. High Sheriff for the county. This house was pulled down in 
1750, by Jeremiah Dixon, Esq. then its owner, who rebuilt it in 
a very handsome manner, the stone used for the front having 
been brought from Huddlestone quarry. It is now occupied by 
Thomas Bischoff, Esq., the superintendent of the Branch of the 
Bank of England, and still forms one of the* most conspicuous 
objects in the town. 

Another house of some antiquity in Briggate, oppoente to 
the east end of Boar Lane, and with a quadrangular court in the 
middle, must be referred to on account of a singular peculiarity 
in its construction. It was built by the celebrated benefactor 
Harrison, who had one of the most extraordinary peculiarities 
which can belong to any man's character, viz. a ludicrously 
extravagant attachment to cats; and in this house he had a 
number of holes and passages cut in the doors and the ceiling 
to allow of their free ingress and egress. This building was 
first converted into a dwelling house and shops, then it was 
well known as the King's Arms Tavern, and it is now the site of 
the Leeds Mercury Offices. 

Two edifices which formerly stood in Briggate demand a 
reference in this work, though they have been pulled down some 
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years sinoe. The Moot Hall^ a small and inoonveiiient place for 
the session of the magistrates, which vas bailt in 1710, stood 
nearly opposite the point where Commercial Street and Kirkgate 
enter into Briggate. The original town hall was built with 
money belonging to the poor, and yielded to them in 1690, 
according to an account of gifts on two tables in the old church, 
twenty.two pounds, sixteen and eightpence. This was no doubt 
the produce of the shops and rooms under the Hall. From the 
Moot Hall, for a distance of one hundred and twenty yards, 
extended before the recent improvements,* a row of houses 
dividing Briggate into two wretched alleys, called the Shambles, 
and the back of the Shambles ; and opposite to the upper extre. 
mity of this deformity, in that part o{ Briggate then called Cross 
Parish, stood the Cross. A cross in this situation was first 
erected by Mr. Harrison; in 1770 the old cross was taken 
down, and a new one was erected, and this in its turn was 
removed about ten years since. 

At the north eastern extremity of New Street stands the par- 
sonage house belon^ng to St John's church, built by the founder 
of that edifice, but so changed in its exterior by two successive 
alterations of the front, that nothing of its antique character 
remains. 

The Talbot Inn, in a yard proceeding from Briggate, but 
once standing to the front ci that street, was indubitably one of 
the most ancient houses in Leeds. Up to the commencement of 
the last century, it contained a chamber painted in fresco, with 
the arms of the principal nobility and gentry of the West Riding 
in Elizabeth's time. These decorations have long sinoe dis- 
appeared, and in 1700 the front part of the building was con. 
verted into shops and warehouses. The Old George Inn, also in 
Briggate, is a house of considerable antiquity. One hundred and 
fourteen years ago, it was advertised as ^'an ancient and well, 
accustomed house.'' At that period it stood in the doth-market, 
and its situation must have been highly convenient and advan. 
tageous. 

A stone house in Wade Lane of the age of the Tudors, never 
fails from its singular and interesting appearance to excite the 
attention of the passenger. This has been supposed by some to 
be the representative of the ancient manor house of Leeds, Tlie 

* These improvements will soon be described at length. 
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axppoaiimk however cannot be correct if tke toBtimony of Thoteaby 
be received^ that author baring eiqirenly aaiertod that the manor 
house stood on the site of the eaatle, and having alto atated that 
it waa ttanding in his time.* It is certain that during the time 
of the encampment of the royal army in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds in 1745, it was the raaideBoe and head-quarters of Mar- 
flhal Wade. 

Among the ancient buildings of Leed% the Workhouse may 
be enumerated. It formerly oonsbted of '* one large and strong 
fiibric built of firee-sttme," by Alderman Richard Sykes, about 
1630 ; and was for many years employed as a hoeptal for the 
reception of the aged poor. In 1740 it was veiy much improved^ 
and capacitated for its present purpose. Of the mode im which 
the workhouse is conducted, some account will be given in another 
place. It may however here be stated, that a pubbcspirited 
individual almost two years ago, proposed t that sufficient land 
should be procured in the neighbourhood of Woodhouse Moor, 
for the erection of suitable buildings for a new Workhouse, with 
ground enough adjoining for the production of all the vegetables 
which might be required for the institution, by the labour of its 
inmates. It is sincerely to be deplored, that this plan has never 
been carried into effect, and that the vast improvement it would 
involve, both in the moral and physical condition of the poor, 
has not been accomplished. 

Austrope Hall, situated by the footpath leading from the 
new wooden bridge over the Aire at School Close to Meadsw 
Lane, and not fiur from the Friends' MeetingJiouse, is a very old 
building, though its exterior has been comparatively modernised 
from its ancient state. The old house, which was probably built 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century, was oomposed of 
timber ; and one of its wings^ perhaps the last specimen of its 
kind in the town, was pulled down about thirty.three years since. 
To the west of Austrope Hall is another ancient house^ now com- 
pletely surrounded with buildings, which seems to have been the 
Water Hall of Thoresby. Sbce however the name and history 
of this, and many other similar edifices in the old parts of the 
town, are now completely luknown, it is scarcely worth while to 
swell the bulk of the vdume by pointing them out to the reader. 

Although it may be anticipating the order of time, yet this is 

* Ducat a f See a letter in the Leeds Meiviuy, dated Jiufr 39^' 1831. 
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the proper place to mention^' that the best house in the town of 
Leeds at the commencement of the last oenttuy^ and for some 
time afterwards, was built a little to the west of Call Lane, by 
John Atkinson, Esq, mayor of Leeds in I711. Thoresby calls 
this '^a delicate house, that for the exquisite workmanship of the 
stone work, especially the dome, and for a painted stair-dcase 
excellently performed by Mons. Ftementier, excels all in the 
town." * This house was long the post-office, and the residence 
of the post-master of Leeds, and was finally pulled down when 
the Central Market was built. . 

* Ducat 70. 
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SECTION ni. 
THE TOWN OP LEEDS CONTINUED. 



A. D. 1021. Thb borough of Leeds was first incorporated by Charles I. 
Upon this incorporation we shall not offer any observations^ on 
account of the superior importance and interest of the charter of 
his son, and because the form of the first incorporation differed 
but little from that of the second. In the second charter^ the 
following reference is made to the act of Charles I. — " Our most 
dear father Charles the First, lately King of England of blessed 
memory, by his letters patent under the great seal of Enghind, 
made bearing date the thirteenth day of July, in the second year 
of his reign, of his special grace did ordain, grant, and appoint, 
the town aforesaid to be a free borough of this his realm of 
England, and that under the name of the borough of Leedes 
aforesaid, the whole parish of Leedes should be comprised, and 
that all and every the inhabitants of the town and parish of 
Leedes aforesaid, and their successors thenceforth for ever, 
should be and continue one body corporate and politic in thing, 
fact, and name, by the name of aldermen and burgesses of the 
borough of Leedes, in the county of York ; and should have, 
exercise, and enjoy, divers liberties, privileges, powers, and 
authorities, in those letters patent particularly specified." Under 
the charter of Charles I. Sir John Savile, the builder of Howley 
Hall, and at that period the great patron of Leeds, was the first 
mayor, and in that capacity he was so highly respected, that his 
arms, known by the name of Hullarts, were adopted by the town. 
He did not however formally discharge the functions of his office, 
which were performed for him by the celebrated Harrison. John 
Clayton, Esq., was the first recorder, and George Banister the 
first town clerk. 
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In tkc thiHeentb year of ku reigii,* ChariesILgnlited a iieir 
charter to Leeds. This charter merits peculiar attentaoo, and we 
shall therefore endeavour to give a complete arrangement and 
analysis of its contents. 

This charter was granted upon the petition of the meidumt^ 
dothworkersy and other inhaUtants dT the borough ; and ita 
object was> to protect them from ''the many great abuses, delects 
and deoeitB»" which had been discovered '' in the makings aelling^ 
and dying of woollen doths," by fraudulent indmdoalsy to the^ 
injury of the manufrietnre itself, and to the prejudiee of the royal 
eustoms*and roTcnue. 

The limits of the borough of Leeds are repeatedly stated i» 
this charter to be commensurate with those of the parish. 

The constitiition of the OQBFOBATioir of Leeds by this charter, 
was thus arranged. First ''one of the more honest and discrset 
burg eoDoo w inhabitants of the borough/' was to be chosen from 
time to time who should be called Matoe of the boroughw 
Secondly, " twelve of the more honest and discreet buigesses^' 
inhabitants of the borough/' were to be chosen and called 
Au>Ba]iBN of the borough. Thirdly, twentyiibur ''able and 
discreet" inhabitants of the borough were to be elected as 
AssisTAMTB. And the Mayw, Aldermen, and Assistants, wem. 
to be caUed the Cohmon Council of the borough. 

Concerning the office of Matob, the Mlowing are the arrange, 
ments of the diarter. Fint, his office was to be annual ; he waa 
to continue in office from the feast of St. Michael in the year of 
bis election, to tiie same feast in the ensuing year. Secondly, 
his election was to be in the hands of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Assistants for the time' being, w the greater part of them. 
Thirty, he was to be <me of the Aldermen, who alone were 
rendered eligible to the office. Fourthly, he was rendered inca. 
pabie of entering upon the functions iji his office, unless within^ 
the seven days ensuing upon his election he should take the Oath- 
of Allegiance, and the Corporation Oath, "rightly, well, and 
fiiithfully, in and through all things to the said office belongings" 
to execute the office of the Mayor of the borough. Fifthly, if 
any one of the Aldermen chosen to be Mayor, reftised to assume 
the office, a new election was to be made of some other .AJderman* 

• A. D. 1661. Charles II. dated the commencement of his reign from the 
death of his father in 16i& 

Q 
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Sixthly, when an Aldennan refused to take upon himaelf the 
office of Mayor, after having been regularly elected, the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and the rest of the Goromon Ckmndl, were impowered 
to impose upon the recusant, ''such reasonable fines, paina, 
penalties, and amerciaments, or sum of money," as they might 
deem requisite upon the occasion ; if the recusant refused to pay 
the fine, then the Mayor and the rest of the Common Council 
were empowered to issue their warrant under their common seal, 
to levy by distress the required amount upon his goods and 
diattels; the value being appraised by '' four honest men inhahi. 
tants and householders of the borough : — and in defiuilt of pay- 
ment, the Mayor and the rest of the Common Council were further 
empowered to commit the refraetoy individual to prison, untO 
the fine imposed was di0charged. .Seventhly, it was provided by 
the charter, that if any Mayor, after his election and actual 
introduction to his station, diould ''misbehave himself in his 
office and undertaking,'' the aldermen and assistants were 
endowed with full power and authority to remove him from his 
phce. And it was further provided, that if any Mayor were to 
die during the time of his office, the Aldermen and Assistants 
were to " chuse and nominate some other able and fit man of the 
Aldermen of the borough" to be mayor in the place of the 
deceased individual for the residue of the year« 

With reference to the Af.nKBMUW, the following enactments 
were made. They were to sustain their office for life, unless by 
" their evil behaviour, w evil carriage, or for Bome other reason- 
able cause," they should render it necessary that they should be 
removed firom their place, by the Mayw and the rest of the 
Common Council of the borough. In the event of the death or 
removal of an Alderman, the Mayor and the rest of the Common 
Council, or the greater part of them, were to "elect and appoint 
a successor firom the number of the Assistants. Every Aldennan 
upon his appointment was to take before the Mayor, w in his 
absence two of the Aldermen, an oath, "well and feithfully^' ta 
execute the duties of his office. 

Concerning the Assistants it was ordained, that they were 
to continue in office during their lives, though removable, like the 
Aldennen, from office, in the event of " evil behaviour or some 
other reasonable cause," by the Mayor and the rest of the Com- 
mon Coundl, or the greater part of them. In the event of the 
death or removal of any Assistant, the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
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AsBtftaate were enipoweted to etect a suooesBor ''out of the better 
and more honest borgeflses of the botougb, or of any (^ the inha- 
bitants within the liberties of the same." Badi Assistant upon 
his election, was to take an oath before the Mayor, or in his 
absence befinre two of the Aldermen^ ^ weU and fiuthfblly to 
ezecate his office.** 

Besides these ftmctiiMiaries, the dorter provided, that tfie 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Borgesses, were to have in the borough, 
" one honest and discreet person, in the lawv of the realm of 
England learned," to be called the RacoBnsB. It was ordained 
that his office was to be for life, but that ^ not w^ behaving him- 
self in his office, or for other reasonable cause," he should be 
remored by the Mayor, Aldermen, and the rest of the Common 
Council, or the greater part of them. The appointment of the 
Recorder was not vested in the hands of the Common Councfl, 
but was reserved by the long, " at the humble request or peCi. 
tion of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses." The Recorder, 
upon his appointment, was to take an oath before the Mayor, or 
in his absence before two Aldermen, '' to do and to execute wdl, 
truly, and fiiithfully, in all things, and through all things, that 
phce conceming." 

The Recorder by the Charter was impowered to nominate a 
DspuTT, ''learned in the laws of England," and "a sufficient 
and discreet personage." The power of this deputy is described 
in the foUowing words; he "may and shall have as full power 
and anthortty in all and every the things to the said office of 
recorder of that borough belonging (ft appertaining, to all intento 
9(bd purposes, as the recorder of the borough for the time being, 
by virtne of these presents, may snd shall have." The deputy 
upon his appointment was to take an oath similar to that of the 
recorder, before the Mayor» or in his absence, before two of the 
Aldermen. 

It was further declared by the charter, that the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses should have another officer, the Com- 
MON Clbbk of the Borough, " a good and honest person," who 
was to hold his office for life, unless for " ill-behaviour, or any 
other reasonable cause," removed by the Common Council ; and 
who, upon his appointment, was to take an oath before theMayor, 
or two of the Aldermen, justly and feithfully to discharge the 
functions of his station. The Town Clerk was to be i^pointed by 
the King, on the petition of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses. 
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The Camaion Clerk was empowered '^ to have, nomiAate, and 
Qsake, any mfficient honest and discreet ferwm" to he his Deputy 
Ckrk for the time being. 

The Corporation thus constitnted, washy the diarter rendered 
capsUe in law, to possess ^^■Muiors, lands, tenements, rents, 
reversions, possessions, rights, privileges, liberties, franehiaes, 
jurisdiction^ and hereditaments, of what nature, kind, or quality 
soever, to them and their successors in fee, perpetuity, term of 
life or years; " they woe also enabled to dispose of the posses- 
sions thus tedmioJly described, and over whidi they wa« 
invested with the govemment, and to carry on any legal processes 
relative to such property in the same manner and form no the 
other subjects of the crown. 

The AuTHOBXTY o»-the CoAF6aaTioN in the borough, was^ 
in the charter, clearly defined, and was very extensive. When 
assembled according to the summons of the Mayor, they were 
invested with full power to make ''such reasonable laws, oitlers, 
statutes, and ordinances, in writing for the good rule and govern- 
raent of the borough," and of all its inhabitants, '' as shall, accc»d. 
ing to their sound discretion, seem reasonable and meet." They 
were also capacitated to declare in what manner the inhabitants 
of the borough were to conduct themselves in their several 
occupations for the good of the borough ; and they w^re also 
empowered to adopt those measures in the time of war, of fiunine, 
of pestilence, or of any other danger, which the circumstances of 
the case might demand. They had also the power to propose 
new laws relative to the manufacture, the dying, or the sale of 
woollen doth, but under this restriction, — ^in all such cases they 
were commanded to summon ''forty oi the more honest and 
sufficient doth workers, inhabitants of the borough," who, with 
the Council, were to be called the Cokmon Asobmbly; to them 
the Corporation were to submit the proposed statutes, which, if 
approved by the majority, were to become the standing and 
effective laws of the borough, obligatory, with the pains and 
penalties they contained, upon "all the doth workers, artifioerB, 
and merchants." 

In order to enforce these laws, the Mayw, Aldermen, sod 
Assistants, were empowered, with the consent of the Common 
Assembly, to impose such fines upon the property, or imprison, 
ment of the person, of an offender, as they might deem requisite 
and reasonable. And they were intrusted with the same power 
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respecdng their )kin foe the internal reguhlioii of the horongb, 
its Biarkets and hm, and the oondiiet of the different oAoert 
and servants they mt^t be under the neces a ty of employing. 
Tbeae fines for oflbnces against the mnmctpal hnrs were to be 
ooUected hy the Cotporation and applied to the use of the body, 
''provided that soch laws, statutes,. ordinaaoeSy imprtsonflMnta^ 
fines, and amerdamentSy be not repugnant nor contrary to the 
laws^. statutes, customs, or rif^ts of the reafan. 

The charter also enacted that the Mayw, the Aldermen, the 
Recorder, and the Deputy Recorder, should be Jusnons of thb 
Pbaok ; and that the Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Recorder, and 
Aldermen of the borough, or any three or moreof them, (of which 
the Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Recorder, or one of the two senior 
Aldermen was required to be one) 'should be iatitled, in this 
e^Micity, upon the oaths of good and l^al men" of the bcMtNigfa, 
to enquire into all extortions, ndsprisions, tre^asses, felonies, itc. 
conmitted within the borough, and to determine all such cases 
in the most ample manner. Arrangements were also made in the 
charter for the holding of Qvabtbb Sessions, and lor the trans- 
mission of traitors, murderers, £^on8> &c. to the castle of York, 
upon the waxrant of two or more' of the justices of the borough^ 
of whom the Mayor, Recorder, Deputy Recorder, or one of the 
two senior Aldermen, was to be one. To fadlttate the transac 
tion of business with reference to these subjects, it was made 
hwful for the Mayor to issue precepts f<H* the summoning and 
returning of juries oi the inhabitants ; and if the men so impan. 
nelled did not iq>pear, the Mayor and the rest of the Common 
Council were to impose upon them reasonahle fines. The Mayor 
was also impowered to sul^poena witnesses under the penalty of 
forty pounds or less. The officers of the Corporation were made 
anumable to its laws, upon the pain of punishment, which it had 
the power to inflict 

Two Serobantb at ths Maob were to be chosen by the 
Mayor and Aldermen to serve in the borough for proclamations, 
arrests, and execution <tf processes. These Sergeants, at their 
appointment, were to take oath before the Mayor, '' wel| and 
&ithfully" to perform the duties of their office, and privilege was 
given to them to carry one or two maces of gold or silver adorned 
with the royal arms. 

The Mayor and Aldermen were also intitled to elect a 
CoBONSB for the borough, who was either to be one of the Assis- 
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taDte or of the mort responsible of the iildiabitaiits^-^aiid also a 
Clbrk op thb Markbt within the liberties of the boroiigfa. 
Bdth these officers were, at their appointment, to take oath before 
the Mayor^ faithfully to disdiarge thehr daties, and no other per- 
scms were to be allowed to intermeddle with their fdnctions widiin 
the liberties of the borough. 

GoNSTABLss Were also to be appointed by the Mayor, Alder, 
men, and Assistants, who might remove or appoint such dficers 
according to their discretion. 

A FBisoN was enjoined by the charter to be held ibr the 
reception of oflfenders within the borough, and its custody and 
rule were intrusted to the Mayor and his deputy. 

To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, were granted all 
** the fines, forfeitures, issues, and amerciaments," imposed befoire 
the borough justices of the peace and in the borough courts, and 
all such fines, &c they were impowered to levy by attachment of 
the goods, or persons, and by the distress of goods of oflenders. 

To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, were committed 
the inspection, correction, and enforcement of the assiae of wine, 
bread, ale, and other kinds of victuals sold within the borough ; 
but the fines imposed upon otfenders upon these matters, were 
not to be applied to the use of the Corporation, but to be laid out 
for the benefit of the poor. It was expressly dedared by another 
provision of the charter, that all victuallers and fishmongers, and 
other persons coming to the borough with victuals for sale, should 
be under the government of the Mayor and Aldermen. 

Some privileges were granted by this charter. The Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses, were freed from serving as jurors in 
any court in the county of York, upon any cause arising without 
the limits of the borough — ^nor were the inhabitants of the 
borough compelled to apply to any external court for the decisi<m 
of matters within the province of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Assistants. The same parties were also exempted fr-om being 
impannelled upon any trial or cause before any justice of assix! 
out of the limits of the borough ; unless the matter to be inquired 
into vid decided, having occurred within its precincts, its inha- 
bitants were of course supposed to be best acquainted with its 
intrinsic merits and peculiarities. It was frulher guaranteed to 
the inhabitants of the borough, that they should not be compelled 
to serve as baiMfis, or high constables, or in any other similar 
office in the county of York, unless they possessed lands or 
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tenements out of the borougli, which rendered them liable for 
the same. 

The charter farther granted to the Mayor, AUermen, and 
Bnrgeases of Leed% that a Cokmon Mabkbt should be held on 
Tuesday in every week throughout t|ie year, all the emoluments 
of which arinng from free customs, tolls, stallage, fines, &c 
should be held by the parties above-named without any account to 
the long. 

The charter concluded by providii^ for the mode of blsc- 
TioKB in the corporation, and for its support and dignity. With 
respect to the mode of election, it was determined, that in all 
such elections and in all laws and ordinances made by the Mayor 
and the rest of the Common Coundl or Common Assembly, when 
the number of rotes on both parts be equal, that side to which 
the Mayor should give his voice should prevail. And it was also 
provided that in passing such laws and making such elections, it 
should be essentia], that the Common Meeting should consist iji 
the Mayor and four Aldermen of the boruogh, with as many more 
Aldermen and Assistants as should make up the number of nine- 
teen persons at the least. 

To support THB BIOiaTY OF THB QoBFOBATION, pOWer WSS 

granted to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Assistants, to " impose, 
tax, and assess," upon the inhabitants of the borough, such sums 
of money as might be requisite for the purpose ; and to levy upon 
the goods of those burgesses who might refuse to pay, the amount 
of the contribution determined upcm. And for the same purpose, 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, were confirmed in the 
possessicm of all property and profits, from whatever source 
derived, which the Burgesses had at any time enjoyed, even 
though such property and profits might have been previously 
either abused or lost. 

It is trusted that this arrangement and analysis of the Charter 
of King Charles IL to the borough of Leeds, will neither be 
uninteresting nor useless to the reader ; it has ever since formed 
the basis of municipal legislation and police ; and its provisions, 
with some few exceptions, which will be pointed out in their 
proper place, have continued in force to the present day. Upon 
the influence and effects of that form of municipal government, 
which has existed in Leeds, without interruption, since this 
charter was conferred, some observations will be found at the 
close of this narrative of the events which have affected its local 
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interetts. " The abuses and deceits within the t<iini and {lansh 
which were renewed and daily more and more increased, to the 
great harm and sidiyfersion of oommeroe and manufiKStnre/'* must 
in a great measure have been prevented; an arranged system and 
order of efectual police most have proved an essential benefit to' 
t^ town and to its vicinity ; and by inspiring the inhahitants 
with a higher respect Cor the pboe of their residence, thus ele. 
rated to a degree of importance possessed by none of its manu 
fftcturing neighbours, the bestowment of this charter must have 
chernhed their patriotic regard for its particular and genenlr 
interests, and stimulated both their public spirit, and their eom- 
merdal industry and enterprise. 

The inhabitants of Leeds were not long allowed to manage 
their municipal afiairs under these new institutions, without 
interruption. In the reign of James II. there was great dabbling 
among charters, to extend the influence and fiidlitate the designs 
Jiui.1,1684 of the court. Another charter was then given to this town, and 
Gervase Nevile, Eaq. was the first Mayor under the new consti. 
tution. Tlie innovation however was soon abrogated ; five years 
only had elapsed, when, upon the accession of William and Mary, 
the old charter was restored, and the afiairs of the town have eveir 
since been regulated by its laws. 

Two curious particulars, relative to the Corporation of Leeds 
in the ensuing reign (that of Queen Anne) will be amusing to 
the reader. In the year 1 710, the office of the reoordership became 
vacant, and Mr. Wilson was elected to that honourable station by 
a very large majority of votes. He was not however permitted 
to enter upon his functions ; for in these times of agitation, when 
all who were not prepared to go the full lengths of a particular 
party were slanderously assailed as the enemies of the royal 
government, it was necessary either to coincide witirthe views of 
the dominant set, or to fall under the ban of their displeasure. 
By the party in question, Mr. Wilson seems to have been 
regarded with suspicion and dislike ; and William Nevfle, Esq. 
the acting High Sberifi^, in order to obtain bis deposition, repre. 
sented, in the name of the church, the magistrates of Leeds as 
infected with the principles of Whiggery. This was quite enough, 
the assent of the Queen to the election was recalled, and the 
appointment was conferred upon a tool of the court, altogether 
inadequate to the office. 

* Preamble of the Charter. 
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Akhoc^h tiieraisrepveaentadonwasBooiidiaoorarcd^tliei 
tolei of Leeds detennmed to deliTer themeelTes moot omnplelel j 
from the impatatibn; and two years «ftenraid% the Mayor and 
his oMiipaiiions presented an address to the queen in the palace ' 
of Kensington. They were treated with great condescension and 
afUbflity; the Duke of Leeds had informed his sovereign that 
the address came from a populons horoogh and a loyal coqNNnu 
tion^ hoth willing and able to lend effectual assistance to the 
crown in the case of any emergency. The polite queen curtsied 
to the persons and smiled upon the loyalty of her liege subjects^ 
and there can be no doubt that Leeds was filled with gratitude 
and exultation. 

It would further seem that the gradousness of the Queen 
was the cause which induced the inhabitants to bestow more than 
wonted honours upon her name. On no former occasion do we 
discover any yery extraordinary effervesenoe of loyalty in Leeds ; 
but on this oceasion. Alderman Williain Milner was at the 
expense of a white marble rtatue oi her majesty, which he 
presented to his fellow townsmen, and which was placed in firont 
iji the Moot HalL The day when this statue was erected, was 
observed in the town, as a festival and holyday; a splendid 
procession traversed the streets; and every demonstration of 
joy was exhibited by all grades of the people. It may here be 
observed that this statue, which, though stiff in dn^iery and 
unpleasing in style, has some claims to merit, now looks down 
iqion the principal street in Leeds from an elevated station in 
£nmt of the New Com Exchange. 

The above was not the only instance of the intorference of the 
aown in the election of the officers of the Leeds Corparati<m. lu 
1753 the Corporation chose Mr. Barstow to be the Town Clerk, 
but the king annulled the aj^wintment, and ordered Mr. Thomas 
Atkinson to have the place, then valued at two hundred pounds 
per annum. 

The fines, which according to the Charter of Charles II. were 
to be paid by any Alderman refusing to serve the office of Mayor, 
have frequently been levied on the recusants. The most interest- 
ing circumstance of this nature^hich perhaps ever occurred, 
took place in the middle of the last century; when the Corpora. A.D. 1758. 
tion brought an action against Mr. W. Denison, to recover the 
penalty on his refusal to serve his mayoralty. This refusal had 
been repeated no less than four times in four successive years, 

R 
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tU. ffODi 1764 to 1758. The craae was ttied at York,Mbre 
Lord Chief Jusdoe Mansfield^ who stated his a&tontahiiieiit lliat 
Mr. DeDiflon should ao pertinaciouely refiiae the hi^eat bomor 
whidi it waa in the power of the CoqMmitioii to beatoir. The 
defendant at length oompromiaed the aflair by engaging^ through 
his brother as hia deputy, to aoeept the office. The Tery mat 
year Walter Wade, Esq. was fined lor a aimilar refoaal. 

The ftmds of the Corporation of Leeds under the diarterjof 
Charka II, derired from these sooroes, have never been rery 
laige, nor has the corporate body, as such, ever been very ofMU 
lent Of this a remaricable proof was given in 1796- When the 
monied bodies, the nobility and gentry of the Idngdom, came fivu 
ward with their subscriptions in aid of the supplies denanded by 
the national defence against the malignant designs of Ftukb, Ae 
contribution of the Leeds Corporation, though most liberal when 
compared with the funds iji the body, waa hr exceedsd by the 
munificent gifta of private individuals in the neighbouhood. 
Whfle the Earls of Harewood and Carliale each subscribed Ibnr 
thousand pounds, while Sir R. B. Johnston gave one thousand 
pounds annually during the continuance oi the war, while Mr. 
Smyth, of Heath, gave one thousand pounds, the Corporation of 
Leeds forwarded to the cashier <^the Bank of England ^ye bun. 
dred pounds, vrith an order for it to be entered in the books in the 
following manner, ''The Corp(Mtttion of Leeds having no proper^ 
or income whatever, save the interest of one thousand eight hun- 
dred pounds arising from fees (^ admission and fines paid by those 
refusing to serve, five hundred pounds.** 

With reference to the charter of Charles 11. we finally observe, 
that it dearly shews that from the time of the cessation €i the 
civil war, and the ravages of the plagae, to the Restoration^ that 
is during the space of fifteen years, the population, the wealth, 
and the general prosperity of Leeds had been n^idly increasing* 
The preamble to this charter, given b the second year after the 
A. D. 1661. Bestoration, declares that the manufectures of die town and 
parish already contributed to the great augmentation of the 
revenue, '' by customs and payments due and made by reaasn 
thereof "—and it further states^ that the '' same town and parish 
are much more populous and fuller of inhabitants than in times 
by past" . It appears that the commercial inhabitants of Leeds, 
at this period, were distinguished by steady sobriety, uniferm 
economy, and persevering diligence. Although in the absence of 
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apecoladdB aad daring Mteipria^ laige ArtniMweie 
never mmie with tlie stnnge rapidity wkich modem timet ooca- 
eionally witness^ yet ampie opoleiioe was acquired by many wlio 
{Ninued with undemtiiig step and indefatigable bdustry, the 
benten path of regular trade. By these indiyidoals extensive 
estntes were occasionally purchased for the settlement of their 
posterity^ numeroos booses were built which csmbined some 
degree of d^gance with substantial oomfert, and the genu was 
laid of that unrivalled greatness and importance to whidi Leedt^ 
as theemporimm of Yorkshire^ has ultimately eaqpanded.* 

A collateral proof of the p rogressive consequence of Leeds is 
afforded by the fiust, that in the fifth year of William and Mary, 
it was selected to give the title of Duke to one of the most distiiu 
guished statesmen of the age, by whose descendants the same 
honour is still sustained. This circumstance seems to have 
afforded no Utde gratificatkni to Thoresby. In the first page of 
his Doestosy he speain with evident pride of '' his Grace, the 
High Puiannt and most NoUe Prince, Thomas Osborne, Duke 
of Leeds, Marquess of Caermarthen, Earl of Danby, Viscount 
Latimer, Baron Osborne of Eavet<m, and Baronet, Lord President 
of his Majesty's most Honourable Privy CJoundl, Lord Lieute» 
nant of the East, West, and North Bidings in the County of 
York," &c &G. &C. Li giving to the Duke of Leeds a title 
derived from a trading town, it must be confessed that there was 
something appropriate. For his Grace's fiunily originated from 
among the people. Its founder, Edward Osborne, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, was the apprentice of William Hewett, 
an c^ulent tradesman, who lived upon London Bridge, then 
occupied by a number of houses and presenting a continued 
street. The only daughter of Mr. Hewett, on one occasion, fell 
into the river, and would have been drowned but for the gallantry 
of young Osborne, who plunged into the stream at the hasard c^ 
his life, and succeeded in saving his young mistress from destruc 
tion. He received the feir hdy's hand as the reward of his 
courage ; his fether^Jaw, who became Sir William Hewett and 
Lord Mayor of London, richly endowed him with wealth ; he was 
created a knight, and elevated to the highest dric honours in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and his son. Sir Edward Osborne of Sjveton, 

• Btthop Piricer, in hk seooant of Fsniely Wood Plot, tettifiet to tbe 
affivenee o( Leeds at that period, calfing it ^ oppidam Isaiftoio opelcotnm"'^ 
<* rich in wooBen manafiictaref." De Reh. €w Temp. 6& 
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A.D. 1680. was made a baronet by Ghariea I. and was allerwarda appointed 
Vice Pl^eaideiit of the Coundl for the north of England. The 
son of this Sir Edward was High Sheriff of Ywkshire the 

A.D. 1663. second year after the Restoration, his patriotic conduct as Eaii 
Danby, (so created 1674») in taking arms at York for William 
and Mary, we have already related ; he obtained the Dukedom of 
Leeds in 1694 ; and died full of honours at the advanced age of 
eigfaty^ne, in the year 1719- The present Duke is the sixth in 
order from the creation of the title. 

It may here be remarked, that though Leeds was fbrmeriy 
connected with some (^ the principal fiunilies of the West Riding, 
some of whom made it the place of their residence, others 
sustained offices in its corporation, and others interested them- 
selves in the transaction €i its allairs, it has long been totally 
abandoned by the aristocracy. Three • distinguished noUe fiuni. 
Kes reside within a few miles of it, and one of them is po sseopcd of 
considerable property in the borough ; but the residents at Hare, 
wood, at Temple Newaam, and at Methley, are seldom to be seen 
in its streets, the independence of manufiicturing wealth being 
inconsistent with both the taste and the pride {ji dignity and 
rank. 

We subjoin in this place a list of the Mayors of Leeds from 
the time when the charter of Charles I. was granted. 



I. tTNBBR THE FIRST CHARTBR. 



1626 Sir John SavUe, but the office 
wasezecated by Mr.Hanifon. 
' 1087 Samuel Caason, Esq. 
1038 Robert Benton, Esq. 

1639 Richard Syke% Esq. 

1630 Thos. Metcalf, Esq. 

1631 Joseph Killaiy, Esq. 

1632 Beqj. Wade, Esq. 

1633 Francis Jackson, Esq. 

1634 John Harrison, Esq. Snd. 

1635 Samuel Casson, Esq. 2Dd. 

1636 Richard Sykes, Esq. 2nd. 

1637 Thomas Metcalf, Esq. 2nd. 

1638 John Hodgson, Esq. 
1630 Joseph KiUaiy, Esq. 2nd. 

1640 Francis Jackson, Esq. 2nd. 

1641 John Hodgshnn, Esq. 2ud. 



1642 Ralph Croft, Esq. 

1643 John Dawson, Esq. 

1644 Francis Allaoaon, Esq. 

1645 John Thoresl^, Esq. 

1649 Robert Brooke, Esq. 

1650 James Moxon, Esq. 

1651 William Marshall, Esq. 

1652 Richard Milner, Esq. 

1653 John Thwaits, Esq. 

1654 Martin Ues, Esq. 

1655 Henry Roundhil, Esq. 

1656 Marmaduke Hicke, Esq. 

1657 Francis AUanson, Esq. 2nd. 

1658 William Fenton, Esq. 

1659 William Fenton, Esq. 2nd. 

1660 Paul Thoresby, Esq. Mayor at 

the Restoration. 
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1661 Thomas Dauby, Esq. for whom 
Edward Atkinson, Esq. offir 
dated. 

16G2 John Dawson, Esq. 2Dd. 

1663 Benjamin Wade, Esq. 2nd. 

1664 Heniy Skelton, Esq. 

1665 Dan. Foxcroft, Esq. 

1666 Harm. Hicke, Esq. 2nd. 

1667 Edward Atkinson, Esq. 2nd. 

1668 Christopher Watkinson, Esq. 

1669 Godfrey Lawson, Esq. 

1670 Richard Armytage^ Esq. 

1671 Thos. Dixon, Esq. 



1672 Win. HntchiiBon, Esq. 

1673 Wm. Busfield, Esq. 

1674 Samuel Sykes, Esq. 

1675 Martin Headky, Esq. 

1676 Anthony Wade, Esq. 

1677 John Killingbeck, Esq. 

1678 William Pickering, Esq. 

1679 Joseph Bawmer, Esq. 

1680 Henry Skelton, Esq. 

1681 Mann. Hicke, Esq. 3nL • 

1682 Thomas Potter, Esq. 

1683 William Rooke, Esq. 



III. UHDBB THB THIBD CHABTBB CXP /AMX6 II. 



1684 .Oerrase Kevile, Esq. 

1685 Joehoa Ibbetwm, Esq. 

1686 WUliam Saver, Esq. 



1687 Heniy Stanhope, Esq. 

1688 Thos. Kitchingman, Esq. 



IT. THE FOBMEB CHABTBB BBBTOBBO. 



1689 William Massey, Esq. 

1690 Michael Idle, Esq. 

1691 John Preston, Esq. 

1692 William Calveiley, Esq. 

1693 Tho& Dixon, Esq. 2kid. 

1694 Matm..Hicke,Esq. 4th. 

1695 Henry Iveson, Esq. 

1696 John Dodgson, Esq. 

1697 William Milner, Esq. 
1696 Caleb Askwitfa, Esq. 

1699 John Rontree, Esq. 

1700 Thoa. Lasonby, Eaq. 

1701 John Gibson, Esq. 

1702 James Kitchingmaa, Esq. 
1706 Samuel Hey, Esq. 

1704 Edmmid Barker, Esq. 

1705 Thos. Kitchingmaa, Esq. Sad. 

1706 Jer. Bantow, Esq. 

1707 Rowland BCitchell, Esq. 
1706 Rowland Bfitohell, Esq. 2nd. 

1709 Henry lyeson Esq. 2kid. 

1710 John Dodgihon, Esq. 

1711 John Atkinson, Esq. 

1712 William Cookson, Esq. 

1713 William Rooke, Esq. 

1714 Solomon Pollard, Esq. 



1715 Croft Preston, Esq. 

1716 Edward Ibbetson, Esq. 

1717 Thomas Pease, Esq. 

1718 Benjamin Wade, Esq. 

1719 Scndamors Laaenby, Esq. 

1720 Thomas Brsarey, Esq. 

1721 Robert Denison, Esq. 

1722 James Kitchingman, Esq. StaiL 

1723 Edmnad Barker, Esq. 

1724 Jer. Bantow, Esq. 2nd. 

1725 William Cookson, Esq. 2Qd. 

1726 Thomas Sawer, Esq. 

1727 Simeon PoUard, Esq. 2kid. 

1728 Edward Irtmm, Esq. 

1729 John Blayds, Esq. 

1730 Geoifs Doer, Esq. 

1731 Edward Kenion, Esq. 

1732 John Dooglaa, Esq. 

1733 Winiam Fenton, Esq. 

1734 Heniy Seott, Esq. 

1735 Thomas Mieklethwait, Esq. 

1736 John Brook, Esq. 

1737 Robert DenisoB, Esq. 2nd. 

1738 William Cookson, Jl^. drd. 

1739 Henry Atkinson, Esq. 

1740 Thomas Sawer, Esq. 2nd. 
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1741 J<^SiKNr4>%Bii. 
l7tS J6tn Watth E«i. 

1743 Robert SnuthMn, Em|. 

1744 RidiAid Homcafde, Esq. 

1745 Tiinotliy Smith, Etq. 

1746 Edwwd Kenion, £«i. Sad. 

1747 William Fentoiiy Esq. 9ttd. 

1748 Heniy Soot^ Eiq. Snd. 

1749 fidwwd Gnj, Eiq. 
1760 John FiIti^ Eiq. 

1751 Heniy HaD, Epq. 

1752 thomas Mieklethwalt, Esq. 
1758 Sir Heniy Ibbetwn, But. 

1754 Mr. W. Denim. 

1755 Mr. W. Denlaon. 

1756 Thomas DeniwMiy Esq. 

1757 Mr. 'Wmiam Denison. 

1758 Mr. William Denison. 

1750 Edmtind Lodge, Esq. 

1760 Thomas Medhnnt, Esq. 

1761 John Blayds, Esq. 

1769 wmiam Wilson, Esq. 
1768 Samnel Harper, Esq. 

1764 Samuel DaTenport, Esq. 

1765 Joshna Dixon, Esq. 

1766 James Kenion, Esq. 

1767 Lnke SeehweU, Esq. 

1768 Edward Qraj, Esq. 9nd. 
1760 William Hntohinson, Esq. 

1770 William Dawson, Esq. 

1771 Edmond Lodge, Esq. Aid. 

1772 John Ctd^erley, Esq. 

1778 Thomas MedhnrsC, Esq. 2nd. 

1774 John Blayds, Esq. Sad. 

1775 John Beekett^ Esq. 

1776 John Wocmald, Esq, 

1777 Joseph Fonntaine, Esq. 

1778 Gamaliel liogFd, Etq. 

1779 John MiekMiwalt, Esq. 

1780 Thomas Rea Cole, Esq. 

1781 WiBiam Smitfasan, Esq; 

1782 Arthur Ikin, Esq. 

1783 William Cookson, Esq. 

1784 Jer. Dixon, Esq. 

1785 John Cahreiley, Esq. 

1786 John Marldand, Esq. 



1787 Wiltai U^ Esq. F.RJS. 

1788 Edward Sandeison, Esq. 
1780 Edward Maikland, Esq. 

1790 John Plowea, Esq. 

1791 Wade Browne, Esq. 

1792 Rd. Ramsden Bramlej, Esq. 
1798 Alexander Tuner, Esq. 

1794 John Blajds, Esq. 3rd. 

1795 Whitlel York, Esq. 

1796 Henry Hall, Esq. 

1797 John Beckett, Esq. 2nd. 

1798 John CalTericj, Eiq. 2nd. 

1799 Beiu. Oott, Esq. 

1800 John Brooke, Esq. 

1801 William Cookion, Esq. 2nd. 

1802 WHliam Hey, Esq. FJLS. 2nd. 
1808 Thomas Ikin, Esq. 

1804 Wade Browne, Esq. 2bd. 

1805 John Wilson, Esq. 

1806 R* K Bramlsy, ^. 2&d. 

1807 Edward Markland, Esq. ftid. 

1808 Thomas Tennant, Esq. 
1800 Richard Pnllan, Esq. 

1810 Alwrander Turner, Esq. 

1811 Charles Brown, Esq. 

1812 Henry Hall, Esq. 2nd. 

1813 William Greenwood, Esq. 

1814 J(An Brooke^ Esq. 2nd. 

1815 Whittel York, Esq. 2nd. 

1816 William Prest^ Esq. 

1817 John HiU, Esq. 

1818 George Banki^ Esq. 

1819 Christopher Beekett, Esq. 

1820 wmiam Hey, Esq. 

1821 Lepton Dobson, Esq. 

1822 Be^iamin Sadler, Esq. 

1823 Thomas Tennan^ Esq. 2d4 

1824 Charles Brown, fiiq. 

1825 Henry HaU, Esq. 3rd. 

1826 Thomas Beckett, Esq. 

1827 Thomas Blayds, Esq. 

1828 Ralph Maiklandj Esq. 

1829 Christopher Beokett, Esq. 

1830 Thomas Thorp, Esq. 

1831 William Hey, Esq. 2Dd 

1832 Thomas Tennaat, Esq. 3nL 
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1096 John Claytoiiy Eeq. 
1660 Francis Whyte, £«i. 
1698 Jasper BljUunan, Esq. 
1707 Richard Thornton^ Esq. 
1709 John Walker, Esq. 
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1739 Ridiaid Wilson, Esq. 
1709 Richard Wibon, Esq. 
1776 Samnel Buck, Esq. 
1800 John Hardj, Esq. 



LIST OP THB TOWN OLSBKB OP LSBDB. 



1600 Frai^ Bellhoose. 

1601 George Bannister. 
Edward Brogden. 
Casdliott Moixia. 
Thomas Leigh. 
HeBi3r Adams. 



1725-0 John Lazenhj. 
1753 Thomas Atkinson. 
1765 Thomas Bantoir, Jan. 
1799 Laiwi NidioboD. 
181S James NidMiboo. 



LIST OP THB OOBFOBATION OP LEBB8. 1833. ' 

Thomas Tennant, Esq. Mayor. 

John Hardy, Esq. Recorder. 

Charles Biilner, Esq. Deputy Recorder. 



ALDBBMBN. 



Benj. Gott, Esq. 
John Brooky Esq. 
Charles Brown, Esq. 
Heniy Hall, Esq. 
George Banks, Esq. 
Christopher Beckett, Esq. 



WilUam Hey, Eiq. 
Bei^amin Sadler, Esq. 
Thomas Beckett, Esq. 
Thomas Blayds, Esq. 
Ralph Markland, Esq. 
Thomas Thoqiy Esq. M.D. 



ASSISTANTa. 



Jonathan Wilki^ Esq. 
John Gott, Esq. 
Joseph Ingham, Esq. 
J. O. Upplehy, Esq. 
Fonntaine Browne, Esq. 
Thomas Chorley, Esq. 
John Hives, Esq. 
Richard Bramley, Esq. 
H. T. Sadler, Esq. 
J. H. Ridsdale, Esq. 
Griffith Wright, Esq. 
William Wilks, Esq. 

James Nicholson, 
Robert Bair, Esq. Deputy 



J. If. Tennant, Esq. 

Wm. Hsy, Jnn. Esq. 

John WOkinsoQ, Eaq. 

Charies Brown, Jnn. Est^ 

William Perfect, Esq. 

William Waite, Esq. 

J. R. Atkinson, Esq. 

Bei^iamin Holroyd, Esq. 

Thomas Teale, Esq. 

S. G. Fentoa, Esq. 

Wm. Osbnm, Jon. Esq. 

John Upton, Esq. 
Esq. Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk and Coroner. 
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SECTION IV. LEEDS CONTINUED. 



Thb first half of the eighteenth century was distinguished by 
two fittal riots in Leeds. On account of the exportation of corn, 
on which there appears to have been a bounty^ the prices of pro. 

A.D.17S5. risions greatly advanced^ the indignation of the populace was 
roused^ and tumults broke out in various parts of the kingdom. 
The conduct of the rioters in Leeds was so violent that the king^s 
troops were obliged to fire upon the multitude^ and eight or nine 
of the people were killed. While this first riot is thus hastily 
dismissed, the second merits a more extended description. 

The state of the roads in Yorkshire had kmg been most 
deplorable ; they consisted of narrow lanes, fitted only for the 
transit of pack horses ; carriages could only move in a single row, 
while an elevated causeway, covered with flags or boulder stones, 
afilbrded comparative convenience to pedestrians. It is amusing 
in these days of rapid and easy travelling, to peruse such a work 
as Thoresby's Diary, in which the writer describes the dangers 
incurred by the waters, which at particular seasons rendered the 
roads almost impassaUe, and expresses his gratitude for safe arri- 
val in towns but at a little distance from his own place of abode. 
The first law for making Turnpikes was enacted in 1062; but it 
was not until long afterwards that local acts were rendered 
available to fecilitate the communication between the towns in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. About the middle of the last 
century, several acts were passed for the improvement of the 
roads, and Turnpikes were established to defray the expense of 
the alteration. The exaction of tolls excited an immense ferment 

A. D. 175a. among the people, and they determined to destroy the turnpike 
gates, and to demolish the houses of the collectors. In an attempt 
upon.the gate and house at Harewood Bridge, they were defeated 
by Mr. Lascelles and some of his tenantry, and several of them 
were severely wounded. In other places they were more success- 
ful ; they demolished the gate which had been erected between 



Bndted Mid Leeds; tliey deslnfed dbe Inr at Helton Die], and 
repeated tbe same act of ▼iolsaoe at Beeetoou Three of tke 
rioters were apprelieiided at die latter plaioe» and were oonTefed 
before tlie magistrates of the bonogh, then assembled at the 
King's Arms Ion, in Briggate. The mob hsTing on the mom* 
ing of the same day liberafeed a carter who had been seised by 
the soldiery for refitting to pay toU at Beeston, asaemUed before 
the inn with the determination of rescuing the prisoners^ and 
they soon br«^e the windows and shatters of the house with 
stones which they prcxsured from the paTement of the streets 
l%e magistrates finding the dTil pofwer totally inadequate to pre* 
serve the peace of the town, ordered ovt a troop of dragoons tiian 
stationed in Leeds; the mob^ however, so for from beivg intimi* 
datedj fiuriously assaulted the soldiers as well as tbe constables. 
Ordmn havii^ been issued that eadi shop should be dosed, and 
each fomily secured as for as possible, from in jury, the troops were 
ntmmandfd to fire first with powder, and this produdag no eAc^ 
with balL The people then fled in all direotioa^ but a eoosidmw 
able number were either killed or mortally wounded* It hap. 
pened in this as in many other dmilar instances^ that a majority 
of the sufferers had taken no active part in the riot, for the occur* 
Fence unfortunately hi^pening on the Saturday evening many of 
the slain were persons who weredther attracted 1^ mere curiosity 
to view the proceedings of the mob, or were on their way to the 
oi«rket to purchase the usual provisions for the ensuing week. 
From a list which has since been published, it appears that thirty 
seven persons were killed and wounded, and that many of them 
were women and some of them were total strangers in the town. 
Tranquillity was notimmediatdy restored, and it was found 
necessary to keep a guard upon the houses of the mayor and 
lecofder for sev«nl weeks after the dqplofaUe event. No subse. 
quest ei^osi^ of popular vidence was exhibited, and the pis. 
guided populace socm perceived that turnpike roads were an 
incalculable advantage, instead of an oppressive grievance. 

The construction of turnpike roads speedily effected a general 
change in the transmisston of goods and the mode <^ travelling 
Goods were previously almost universally conveyed in hampers^ 
halts, or sadcs, on piickhcnes, which frequently proceeded one 
after the other in succession to a considerable number. But -carts 
now came into general use, although the packhorses were long 
retained by the clothiers in bringing their manufoctures to the 

8 
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Iimrkel The waggons of regular carriers* firom ^town to torn 
were introduced about 1750. Post chaises, whidi were for some 
tiine regarded as yehides of luxury appropriated exdusiTely to 
the use of the eilemiDate, the Taletudinarian; and the affluent; 
began to be used about four years later. Prior to this period 
there had been no post coaches from Leeds. The first coach 
established in Yorkdiire^ proceeded from the Black Swan, in 
Coney-stzeety York, to the Black Swan, in Holboum, in London: 
it ran three times a week, and performed the journey in four days, 
** if God permitted." In 1764 we meet with the following 
advertisement : ** Safe and expeditious travelling with Madiines 
on steel springs in 4 days to London, from the Old Kings Arras, 
in Leeds, every Monday and Wednesday." Miserable woiic 
indeed travelling must have been in such clumsy vehicles, on such 
brdcen roads, with the chance of being killed by the overturning 
of the Machine, and of being robbed, and perhaps murdered, by 
the audacious highwaymen of the period. Immense improve- 
ment, however, speedily took place, for only five years after the 
advertisement we have just presented to the reader, we find that 
there were two coaches which carried passengers from Leeds to 
London in two days and a half for one pound eleven shillings and 
sixpence inside, and one pound one shOling outside. The speed 
of travelling was rapidly accelerated, and in 177^ & ne^ post 
coach was advertised to go to London in thirty nine hours froas 
the Old Kings Arms.* To pursue this subject further is unne- 

• The following is a qnrited descriptioa of tlie difficulty of tra^eUing and 
conveying goods in this part of the country even to a late period in the last 
centuiy. ** The roads were sloughs almost impassable by single carts, but* 
mounted at the height of several feet by narrow worn tracks, where travellers 
who encountered each other, sometimes tried to wear out each others patieiiee^ 
rather than either woaM risk a deviation. Carriage of raw wool and jbna- 
faetored goods was performed on the backs .of sin^e horses at a disadvastage 
of nearly two hundred to one compared to carriage by water. At the same 
time, and long aftor, the situation of a merchant was toilsome and perilous. 
Ip winter, during which season the employment of the working manufactorer 
was intermitted, the distant markets never ceased to be frequented. On horse- 
back, before day bivak and long alter night fall, these hardy sons of trade 
purmed their object with the spirit and intrepidity of a fox chaae, and the 
boldest of their country neighbours had no reason to despise their hormnaB. 
ship or their courage. Sloughs, darkness, and broken causeways, certainly pre- 
sented a field of action no less perilous than hedges and five barred gates, while 
the diligent pursuit of their lawful callings certainly afforded a more justifiable 
cause for incurring such risks than the idle pursuit of a contemptible animaL" 
— Loid. and Elmete, 81. 
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oetaaiy. It may be remarked, however, that wilhin the iast' 
twenty yean the tMCurity as well as the oomfort and rapidity of 
trareUing have been materially increased. Dr. Whita^er^ who 
hated innovation, whether it referred to turnpike roads or to any- 
other' subject or system whatever, stated upon this subject*. 
^ under the old state of roads and manners it was impossible that 
more than one death could happen at once; what by any poasi. 
faility could take ]riaoe analagous to a race between two stage 
conches, in whidi the lives of thirty or forty distressed and help, 
leas iiylividuals are at the mercy of two intoxicated brutes?' 
Under such circumstances, a journey from town to town resenu 
bled a voyage from Dublin to Holyhead, short indeed, bttt 
ejctremdy perilous." This descripti<Mi is no longer appficahls; 
By the care and attention ci the proprietors of coaches, by the 
state of the law upon the subject, by numerous examples wMch 
have been made, by the publication, in the periodical press, of 
every accident that occursi, a great revolution has been eftcted ; 
the mannersi the character, and the system of coachmen has been 
immensely improved ; and though disastrous events will always 
occur from unfortunate circumstances in traveUing as in every 
thing else, the dangers of the road have been so mitigated or 
removed that little apinreliension need be entertained by the tra. 
vdler. The system of travelling by stage coaches has suptrseded 
in a great measure every other in this part of the country, it 
haa been introduced into its most secluded comen and its remo^. 
test districts, and it is rather amusing to see the numeroua 
apologies for coaches which are now used on the Leeds market 
days to convey the trades people of ^e distant villages to the 
town. In the course of a few years, coaches may be superseded 
by locomotive engines on rail^roads, and the next generation may 
smile at the clumsy dilatoriness of our method of travelling, just 
as we ridicule the tediousness and apprehensiotts which distin* 
guished the journeys of our forefathers. 

The attention <^ the iohabitaiitB of Leeds was directed at an 
eariy period to the supply of their femilies with water, by pipes 
conveyed from reservoirs through the streets. So earlf as 1094, 
works were constructed for this purpose under the direction of an 
engineer of the name of Sorocold, who from bis having been em- 
ployed at London, Bristol, and Norwich, in a similar manner, 
must have risen to considerable eminence in his profession. A. 
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Utfge reteFwir vas pnpftred at thaft tiae at' li^igatea to ^op^y 
tbe pipeSy and Kkkfjate waa the olrett in wbieh tfaoae pipea woe 
flntlaid* But thcae woflnbaoBmeiiiadaqiiiatetot^ wantaofan 
uureaaiBg papaktioB^ aad in 1754 mm pt q aiat a were taken fer 
tlM «te of the leqaiake werka. llieae preariaeawere originally 
eaHed Pit-FUl Mill, a phee wkidi wie oconpied aa a Inning aaiU 
in ike reign of COnvlea IL and waa graoled to Edwwd and Wik 
Ham Ferrers bf tiie aane charter wUdi eataUidied tlie firanda. 
tion of tlM preaent Leeda Soln. The p renw a ca were taken en 
leaae for ninety nine yeara from Aliee Elswick, and there tibe 
neeeaaary prepatations were made for the aiqiply of the town* 
When thirty aix yeara had eli^eed, it waa found n e ca aoa ry to 
apply far an act of parliament to ameliomte the whole ayatena, and 
to proride auch other aooommodationa aa the wanta of the pnhfic 
demanded* In the Hiirtieth year of the reign of Oeaage IIL an 
act waa accordingly obtained. It waa entitled, ** An Act far het. 
ter aapplying the town and neighbourhood of Leeda in the county 
of York with water, and for more effectually lig^iting and deana. 
ing the atreets and other places within the aaid town and neigh, 
beuihoed, and remoring and .preTenting nuiaBnoea, annoyances, 
encrondunenta, and obetmctiona therein." Twenty one peraona 
were n<miinated, in the first instance, tp act aa commtasioneva to 
carry ^ke proTiaions of tke act into execution,* and afterwarda 
thirteen commissioners were to be qvp<Nnted to superintend the 
woriu, and to regulate all the afiura omnected with this d^Mst* 
meat of municipal oonyenience. These commiasionera were com. 
manded to be cheaen on the firat Thuraday in every January, and 
they weie empowered to elect from their own body a treaauier, to 
i^point coUeotora and other aubordinate officera, to oonatruet the 
requisite apparatus far the easy and eftctual ceaKveyanoe of the 
water, to make the pecuniary anraogementa which were required 
by the nature of the caae, and to take other steps particcdariy 
qiedfied, but under certain reatrictiona referring to certain pri-. 
Tate and Tested property and corporation rights. In the year 
after the act waa obtained, the fanner premisea were arranged 

« These ocMnmiMonen were William Cookton, John Beckett and WilBam 
Smithson, Eaqn. the ReT. William Sheepshanks, the Rev. William Wood, 
George Bischoff, William Faber, Richard Ramsden Bramley, John Plowc% 
John Manhall, John Hebblethwaite, Charles Clapham, Joseph Wood, Josiah 
Oatesy Thomas Hill, Oeovge Beanmont,Samnel Fenton, Thomas CharleswoiA, 
James Deaiadsott, Joaiah Oate^ and Th«aMs Wright 
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19M1 a new fku^ Mad the p ww i wmin wem cveotod. The 
original act of 17M) was ratiiect UMMUied, and hnpnifed bf 
aneliier in 1000. The water ia now iorcdl fiwa the rifw bjr nn 
en^ne ef ooniidflnble power, itisTeonfed I17 three brge reter. 
Toin at the upper part of tiie town, and linan thenoe it is distri. 
bated to the inhabitants. It most here be obserwd Aetdie 
preaent edidency of the woHatsin a great m e a s nr e to be ascribed 
to Mr. Geeige Webster, whose indefctigride eacertioM sixteen 
fsaraagointililedhhntothe appeBatien of a bsnefaetor to the 
town. Thete are now few estsUHshttientB in the longdom of a 
sinoilair description, in a state of better inqperintendenoe and appli. 
cation, er more condncive to piridic adnmtsge and e 
the Leeds Water Works. 



At the uiddle of thekstoentuy the inhnbttsnts of this town, 
dmnigthelongnightsof winter, had no regidsriystetti ofpnb. 
Hdy lighting theb star e et s ^ and were conseqaently exposed to the 
outrages of mfisns and the exactions of pfamdereM. In IJSB, 
however, an act was obtsined te obmte the in t e nr enftawe^ The 
PMunfaie of thh act as it ilkMtnites the c sn dithm of tlie toim at 
that period ra worthy of the attention of the raalerw It is ex. 
preseedm the following tenns; <' Wheress ^ town of Leed% in 
Ihe covnty of York, is aplaoe of great trade and large extent, con: 
osting of nymy streets, nanow lanes and alleys, iyndhited by 
gresit mnnbers of tmdasmen, nMuwriact nr ers, artiiasrs, and others, 
who, in the proeecntion of and csrrying on their respsctifts trades 
snd mann&ctores, are obKged to psss and repnn throng^ the 
same as well in the night as in the day time: and sr hei ' ea s save* 
nd bnri^arie^ robberies, and oUrar owtrages and disorders haTe 
h*eiy been committed, and many asore attempted within the ssid 
town, Ac and the enlightening the said strceto and hmss, and 
regokti^ the paranents thereof woold be of greet advanti^, 
and tend not only te the security and preserration of the person 
and properties dfihe inhabitsate dt the ssid town, fa«it to the 
benefit snd oonTenience of strainers and persons fesortbig U> the 
several markets within the said town, Sui." To the prorisions 
of tins act we haye no occssion to refer ; it wss sdon ratiied I7 
another of a more definite character and a more extenstre openu 
tion. It isoertainly extraordinsry that no project for lighting 
the town had been formed at an earlier period. Hie population 
ofLeedsy however, though it had grsdmdly, had by no means 
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npidly, increaaed from the ooanDOMemeBt of the oenti^ 
A.D. 177A. twentf yean after ihia period it only aieoiinted to very little, 
more tfaim aerenteen thousand ; and it ia certain that but little 
public spirit prevailed among the people, who were so absodbed. 
in their individual concerns, that they devoted but little time to 
their general prosperity and convenience. 

^ The first streets whidi were lighted under this act were Cross 
Pkrish and NewJ9treet — so called because it was the first place 
in Leeds upon whidi ^ke word street was imposed. When the 
act for the water-worics in 1790 was obtained, it extended the 
provisions of the former act for lighting, &c. to those parts of the 
town which hnd hitherto remained without the privilq^ <^ 
nocturnal lights, and to the distance of a thousand yards from 
the bars. The superintendence of the whole system of lighting, 
was vested in the cominissionerB of the water.works. By oil 
lamps by no means of the best amstruction, the town continued 
to be lighted for twenty^ight years, when a Gas Company was 
incorporated under the sanction <^ an act (^Parliament ; between 
twenty, and thirty thousand pounds were expended in the erection 
of an extensive establishment in York-Street, and in other cor- 
responding works; and the brilliant illumination (^ the new system 
soon entirely superseded the twinUing comiscadons, "few and 
fiv between/' which rendered '^darkness visible" in the olden times. 
Leeds was first lighted with gas February 4th, 1819. In 1824 
an Oil Gas Company was established, whidi in a short time 
obtained a oqpttal of twenty thousand pounds ; it was however 
by no means successful, and the whole speculation ultimately 
proved abmrtive. 

The two acts of parliament we have just mentioned, provided 
for the removal of annoyances which had been permitted to 
accumulate during two centuries, and the health as well as the 
comfort of the inhabitants was consulted by regulations for the 
periodical cleansing of the streets. The second act prohibited a 
custom which prevailed in Leeds up to that late period, and 
which must certainly have imparted a very lively appearance to 
the streets, notwithstanding at the same time that it endangered 
the security of the passengers. It was the practice of the shop^ 
keepers and tradesmen to have projecting signs, like those which 
are now generally used before inns, to indicate the nature of the 
commodities they sold ; these waving demonstrations <^ traffic, 
with their gaiidy gilding and painting, were . commanded to be 
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removed from^dieir pendent JMMitioiu^ and were fer Uie'lutttre'to 
be permanently fixed against the walls of the booses. 

Before we proceed to the description ai the alterations and 
improvements which have recently been elected in the town of 
LeedSj we shall briefly advert to some public baHdings which 
were erected prior to the conclusion of the last century for the 
purposes of amusement. The Theatre was opened in I??!* in its 
exterior most unprepossessing^ and in its aitoation most inconve. 
nient. It is one most creditaiUe characteristic of the manners 
and of the principles of the inhabitants of Leeds, that althoogh 
every exertion has been made to ensure the permanent support 
and success of this establishment^ and although the most splendid 
theatrical ''stars" have been brought to emit their beams within 
its walls, it has never exhibited any thing like prosperity, and 
has occasionally been closed for considerable periods. The foDow- 
ing excellent observations by the continuator ci Thoresby are 
sufficiently important and impressive to be inserted in our text. 
After stating his pleasure in finding that for four years {Mrior to 
the publication of his work, the theatre had been shut up, he says, 
'' Ijet not this observation be censured as proceeding from a sour 
and cynical indifierence to theatrical entertainments; on the con. 
trary, I think them the most elegant and fascinating of all. 
amusements, but only the more dangerous because they are elegant 
and fascinating. If every thing which tends to corrupt the prin- 
ciples, to debauch the heart, and above all to dishonour the 
Almighty^ I should, in its connexion with the present subject, 
wish and pray that it might assume a shape the most repulsive 
and brutal possible. From the corruption of bear-gardens and 
boxing matches, the inhabitants of a town like Leeds are in little 
danger. But neither does the absence of that gross indecency 
which once disgraced the English stage afford any great cause ibr 
triumph ; it would now empty the theatre and starve the actors ; 
its immorality at present is just such as to seduce without alarm, 
ihg, to instil impure ideas without exciting a blush, and to extol 
as virtues what Christianity condemns as' vices of the heart. 
But by for the most intolerable quality of the modern stage is its 
profaneness. To the incessant insults there offered to the name 
of the Supreme Being in wanton exclamations, no one who calls 
himself a christian ought to lend an ear. And for such enor- 
mities, not the endurance but the applause of an English audience 
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iadeoumded. IfMich tUngswetobeoountemiioedbecBiiaetef 
are aocompuiied lijr oivciimitaDees d^ant and fascinatti^ I am 
mistaken in auppoaang that to diaoourage immorality by aliaenoe 
18 a duty, or that Yoluntarily to ooart temptation because the 
object is attractiTe, may be used witii equal force as an apology 
lor sins from which many of the more fleeting advocates of stage 
pUys would shrink with horror/'* 

The Assembly Rooms, over the norCh side of the While CSoth 
Hal], were built 177^^ but were not used for some tim^ after. 
June 9. wards. In 1777 the Assembly Room, in Assembly Cdurt was 
opened, SirGeorge Savile and Lady Effingham oommeacing tiie 
proceedings of the evening with a minuet, in the presence of 
two hundred and twenty of the neighbouring nobility and gentry. 
These meetings were sidbsequently transferred to the White Qodi 
Booms. 

The Music Hall, in AlbionJSkreet, was erected in ITM. 
The ground floor was for some years occupied as a hall for woollen 
manuftctures, especially for blankets, and aiTcnded accommoda- 
tion to those doUiiers who were excluded from the Cloth Halls. 
It received, and for some time retained^ the ignominious appdku 
tion of Tom Paine's Halh It is now appropriated to other 
purposes. The Leeds Concerts have long been conducted with 
great spirit and considerahle success ; the hall howevor has fre- 
quently witnessed exhibitions of a for more impressive character 
than its musical assemblies; it has often formed the soeoe in 
which the cbims of the noblest institutions of British Christia. 
nity and benevolence have been presented to the consideratioQ 
and the ever ready liberality of the iahabitants ci the town* 

We have seen how by the Charter of Incorporation granted 
\q Charles IL the Magistrates of Leeds were impowered to pro^ 
vide a common gaol, which was to be placed under the superin- 
tendence of the mayor. The prison was long a disgrace to the 
town. Placed on the south aide of Kirkgate, it abutted so for 
into the street as to become an intolerable nuisance to the passen- 
gers, and its interior accommodations were so defective that its 
wretched inmates were deprived of the common comforts of light 
and air. In the year 1809 an act was obtained, which among 
other things ordained ''that a Court-House, with suitaUe accom- 
modations, for the more convenient holding of the Quarter Ses- 

* Loi4tt et Blmete, 86, 87. 



dens of the peaoe^ and traimeliiig the busneaB of the borougb^ 
and also a prison for the convenient detention and security of 
felons and other prisonere, should be forthwith prorided.*' It wai 
fiirther enacted, that to defray the expense incurred in the erec- 
tion of the requisite buildings^ a rate should be imposed upaa sodi 
messuages and lands as were usually assessed for the pow, which 
was not to exceed in the whole one shilling and threepence in the 
pound, and <^ which no more than the third should be raised in 
any one year. A conrenient plot of ground having been procured 
between ParluRow and Infirmary-Streets the foundation stooie 
was laid on the 2nd ci September, 1811, and the whde w^s 
completed in 1813. The taste of the architect, Mr. Taylor, 13 
displayed in the froat towards Park«.Row, and his skill in the 
general arrangement of the interior* A portico of Corinthian 
columns forms the centre of the front, and the wings have pannels 
highly wrought in has relief, containing the fleece the emblem 
of th« town, and the fasces as the insignia of justice. On each 
side of the vestibule, are the Rotation Office and the Magistrates' 
Room, and both communicate with the large hall which afibrds 
acoonunodati<w for the assembly of a considerable number of 
persons. This hall is frequently used for public meetings of 
various descriptions, and for the transaction of those affiiira 
belonging to the locality, which involve popular discussion and 
inquiry. Two galleries are provided in the hall, one for the Oraad 
Jury,. and the other for the ladies; the Grand Jury room which 
is over the vestibule, communicates with their box, while two 
other rooms afford accommodation to the Juries and the Counsel. 
The ground story presents an open arcade, a guard room, an 
engine room, and a gaoler's apartment which overlooks the prison 
court, in which there are thirteen cells. A room for militia stores, 
an armoury, &c. are accessible through a guard room at the west 
end of the buildbg, at which there is likewise a distinct entrance 
for the public The exterior yard is surrounded with a strong 
iron palisading. The great defect of this building is the awk- 
ward and irregular appearance of the south west side ; but this 
defect, it is supposed, has been caused by the acute angle formed 
by Infirmary-Street with Park.Row, and may therefore be eon. 
sidered as the necessary consequence of the nature of the site. 

When the Old Prison with its blackened brick front and side 
was pulled down, when the entrance to Kirkgate was thus restored 
to its original width, when Commercial-Street, one of the princi- 

T 
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pal and one of tlie nMMt oonmodious areDuee into Bdggate was 
elongated tbroiigh ParlrRow by the Philosopbical Hall to tlie 
front of the Infinnaiy/ and Boar-lane^ always inoommodkNU and 
narrow, was relieved of a lai^ proportion of the carriages 
and pnaaengerB by whidi it was formerly crowded, an improve- 
ment was effected of material advantage both to the appea r ance 
and convenience of the town. 

The act which provided for the erection of the New Court 
House and Prison, was the origin of some of the most uaelnl 
improvements effected in the streets and thoroogbftres of Leeds. 
For the Commissioners t under this act were empowered to pur. 
diase buildings, projecting or encroadiing upon the fbotpaths^ or 
causing any obstructions in the markets or streets, and to destroy 
or remove them for the general benefit of the town. But at the 
same time it was provided, that no such purchases were to be 
made but by the consent of three-fourths of the inhabitants 
assembled in the vestry of the Ptarish Church after regular notice, 
and that no rate should be imposed in one year amounting to 
more than fivepence in the pound on the real annual valuatiiMis 
made for the poor rates. Nor was this all : the same Conunis- 
sioners were empowered to take proper measures for removing 
nuisances of every description from the streets, for securing the 
cleanliness of the town, and for obviating the dangers which were 
constantly arising from the carelessness and neglect of the diile- 
rent medianics, who were employed in repairing the pavements 
and in building or altering houses. 

In the course of a few years, it was found that all the preced. 
ing acts of the l^slature were insufficient and incomplete, and 
another act was obtained to supi^y these deficiencies. The object 
of this act, which received the royal assent May 19, 18J5, was 
to " amend and enlarge the powers and prorisi(»s of the previous 

• Put of the great expense of this alteration was defrayed hj the grant 
of a thousand pounds out of the ftind created bj abeqnest of Hiomas Wade^ 
for the repair of the high roads, made in 1530, to which we have already 
alluded, and shall have occasion to describe at length in the fifth book. 

f The CommisrionerB under this act were the Justices of die Peace in the 
Borou^ for the time beings together with the CommissionerB appointed 
by the previous act in 1790, Le. the Commissionen of Water Works and 
Lamps. See Clause 3, of the act of 49 George HI. 180D. By Clause 10 of 
the same act it was enacted that seven of these CommissionerB were to 
constitute a Quorum. 
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act fot erecUog thd Court HoiMe and Prkom, to proride for 
the ezpenae of the prasecation of fektM b oertaiii cases, and 
to establish a Police and nightly watch in the town, borotagh, 
and neighbourhood of Leeds." It is e?idtnt» therefore, that thia. 
act was of the highest importance, and that it demands the parti, 
lar attention of the reader, since it was virtually the institution 
of a new system of munidpa] police. After pronding for the 
CDutinuance of the Court House Rate, until the expenses incurred 
by the erectioB of that building were completely defrayed, the 
act empowered the Magistrates at the Quarter Sessions, to elect 
a Oaoler or Governor of the Prison with other subordinate officers, 
to allow the expenses of prosecutions in spediied cases, and to olfer 
prc^r rewards for the apprehension of ollenders. It then arranged 
hr the general police of the borough, by CMnmitCing to the 
Justices of the Peace the prerogatiTe of appointing a Chief Con. 
stable with an appropriate salary, and of electing a sufficient number 
of persons to be his deputies — ^by requiring them to select an 
adequate body of watchmen and patrdes for the town and the 
suburbs within one mile of the htus — ^by enabling them to impose 
sudi rates as were necessary to defray the expense of the new 
system <^ police — and by authorising tiiem to choose such treasu- 
rers, collectors, and other officers, as the execution of the act 
might require. 

Upon this act the present system of police has been founded^ 
nunaerous and useful changes for the better have since been made 
in this department of municipal arrai^[ement, and it may be 
cottideiitly stated that at the present period, the police of this 
borough, without any pompous exhibition of authority, is as 
active, as efficient, and as well r^ulated as that of any other prou 
rincial town in the kingdom. Leeds is divided into ten districts 
in each of which there is a division constable to preserve the peace; 
these districts are the Upper Division, the Middle Division, the 
MIU-Hill Dirision, the Soudi Division, Kirkgate Division, the East 
Division, the Upper North East Division, the Upper North West 
Division, and the Lower North West Division. In each of the 
out-townships, a Constable is chosen from among the respectable 
inhabitants to whom the department of executive police is intrusted. 
The Vagrant Office, established in 1818,for the suppression of men- 
dicity and vagrancy, is an important appendage to the Police of 
Leeds, it has diminished the number of beggars in the streets, it 
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has placed the lodging bouses^ thoee receptacles of rice and filtfi, 
under some degree of regulation^ and it has induhitaUy exerted 
a most beneficial influence in the prevention of crime. The 
management of this office is vested in a committe of twenty-four, 
and its officers are a Snperintendant and two special Constables.. 

The opening of the Wellington Road afforded a new entrance 
to the town from the west, and soon became the great avenue for 
carriages and passengers from Bradford, Halifiu, and Manchester. 
The immense manufiictories at its western extremity, especially 
the Park Mills belonging to Messrs. Gott and sons, indicate to the 
traveller the commercial enterprise and opulence of the town. 
Wellington Bridge, over the Aire, at the western end of the road 
and furnishing commodious access to the populous clothing viUa- 
ges on the south of the river, is a beautiful structure consisting 
of an elliptical arch of one hundred feet spap, designed and exe- 
cuted by Rennie at an expense of seven thousand pounds. The 
foundation stone of this bridge was laid by B. Gott, Esq. in 1818, 
and it was finished in the following year. The Monk Bridge, 
which was erected a few years afterwards upon the suspension 
principle, and which was intended to be the commencement of a 
new line of road to Halifax, has not yet produced any revenue to 
its projectors, nor has it involved any advantage to the public A 
very different observation must however be made with reference 
to another bridge of for humbler pretensions and iar meaner 
appearance further down the river. The whole district known under 
the general name of School Close was formerly a confused labyrinth 
of scattered buildings, through which the numerous passengers 
proceeding to Holbeck from the western parts of the town, 
threaded their way to an inconvenient and sometimes a dangerous 
lerry. A wide street however was opened from Mill Hill to the 
river, materially increasing the value of the property in the neigh- 
bourhood, while a foot bridge over the river, opened in 1CQ9, 
formed the long wanted communication with the vast population 
on the southern side of the Aire. 

The removal of that most deplorable deformity the Middle 
Row in Briggate was a memorable event in the history of Leeds, 
and the steps by which this great object was effected deserve 
particular description. By the observations of the Leeds Mercury 
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more partacularly^ the attention of the pnblic was incci^ntly 
directed to this " consomnuition most deroatly to be wifthed."* 
In the summer of 1822 Mr. Lucy, an individual well known in 
the town, drew up a requisition to the Mayor for a meeting to be 
held upon the subject, which he entrusted to Mr. Frederic Rin. 
der, then residing in Duncan Street. This original requisttioo, 
being given up by its writer^ was transcribed and given to Mr. 
Baines, who immediately devoted to it all his influence. In his 
office in Briggate, it was shewn to Mr. Cawood and Mr. John 
Clapham, who appended their names, and Mr. Baines followed 
their example ; it was circulated through the town, and soon 
received the signatures of the most influential and respectable 
inhabitants. The requisition itself we deem it desirable to pre- 
serve. ** To the Worshipful the Mayor of the Borough of Leeds. 
We whose names are hereunto subscribed, do request that you 
will call a meeting of the inhabitants of this town to take into 
consideration the propriety of adopting such measures as may be 
deemed most expedient for removing what has for ages been con* 
sidered a great nuisance, the Middle Row of Buildings at the top 
of Bri^ate." Three hundred and seventy nine names were 
tqipended to the document. Lepton Dobson, Esq. who was then 
the Mayor, entered with alacrity into the views of the requisitors, 
and summoned a meeting of the inhabitants of the town to take 
place on the thirty first of July.t The spirit exhibited on this 
occasion inspired the most sanguine hope that every difliculty 
would be vanquished. The proposition of removal was adopted in 
an assembly of nearly fifteen hundred persons, with only seven 
dissentients. An applicati^m was made without delay to parlia- 
ment for the necessary act, and although the first attempt was 
ntedered unsuccessful by trivial circumstances, the act was ultL 

• Baines* Histoiy of Yorkshire, 1. 19. 
f The following notice of this meeting in the Leeds Mercury of the pre- 
ceding Saturday produced a considerable effect '^ It is scarcely necessary to 
remind our readers that on Wednesday next, the 31st inst at twelve o'clock 
at noon, the meeting will be held in the vestry of our parish Church to deter- 
mine npon the propriety of removing the pOe of buildings called the Middle 
How, at the top of Briggate. Upon a subject involving, as this does, so much 
public advantage, we hope to find the most perfect unanimity. So great a 
good must indeed be purchased with some individual sacrifices, but we are 
fully persuaded that no consideration of a private nature will be suffered to 
stand in competition with an improvement which will rank the present inha- 
bitants of Leeds amongst the class t»f public benefactors for ages to come." 
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nately obtained* The expense of this great undertaking was 
estimated at twelve thousand pounds; and it was agreed that 
this large sum should be raised firom the inhabitants by five 
annual rates of five-penoe in die pounds and one rate ai two-penoe 
in tiie pound. The expense of such undertakings almost always 
^ioeeds the estimate^ and the removal of Middle Row furnished 
no exoeption to the general rule. Some of the owners and tenants 
of the condemned buildings retarded the pr^greasof the bumnesa 
by their obstinacy^ and increased its expense by their avarice* 
The cost of the whole. Including the solicitor's IhII, and deducting 
^re hundred pounds paid for the old materials, amounted to a 
little more than fifteen thousand pounds. The first Middle Row 
rate was levied in 1835, and it was confidently anticipated that 
the wh<^e debt would be cancelled in the present year 1833 — 
that anticipation has been fulfilled as &r as the Middle Row k 
concerned, but the expense ef another improvement, the opening 
of the Free Market, being diarged upon the same rate, it still 
continues to be exacted from the inhabitants ; the whole debt, 
however, will be extinguished in a little more than two years. 

When the Middle Row was removed, and a considerable nnnu 
bw of the butchers shops were consequently destroyed, it became 
necessary to provide additional and adequate accommodation fiir 
the venders and purchasers of meat. A few prdiminary parti- 
culars, relative to the trade in meat in Leeds, will not be unac 
oeptaUe to the reader. 

A cuMom formerly prevailed among the butchers in Leeds^ 
altogether unparalMed in any other town in the kingdom. It was 
formerly the practioe to kill the cattle only en Sunday and Mon.. 
day, and to 1^ the beef thus prepared for use sui^ly not only the 
market on Tuesday, but also that on Saturday ; the consequence 
was that an immense quantity of meat in warm weather was either 
completely spoiled, or wlien sold was unwholesome and unfit for 
public use, so that a larger quantity of unsaleable meat was pro- 
duced in Leeds than in any other place in England. This evil 
was not remedied until the year 1807, when two public ^irited 
tradesmen* brd« in upon the monstrous custom, and the enoou. 
ragement they immediately obtained by this very laudable pro- 
ceeding, induced all the butchers! after some time to follow tiieir 

* Meiin. Samuel and Vfederick Rmder. 
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example. Fimrtaeii yeafB after this, homeiwr, it was found that 
a large quantity of cattle, in a disordered state, was brought system 
matically to Leeds, and most of it in a diessed state. It wasalso 
lamented that the sanctity of the Sabbath waa often violated by 
the slaughter of cattle, and by the sale of meat on that day. The 
batchers in the town, with a promptitude and spirit which did Not. 
them honour, assembled to terminate these evils by one effectual 
and dedsire measure. They first declared their intention of 
bringing to justice every individual they should be able to detect 
in ^spofling of unwholesome meat, and then they unanimously 
resolved '' neither to kill any cattle, nor to sell any meat on Sun- 
days, such practices being contrary to both the laws of God and 
man," and to proceed according to law against any butcher found 
guilty of either of these offences. 

The project of the New 8hamUes was one of the most usefu. 
ever formed in the town. They consist of streets with oommodi. 
ous sh<^ on each ride, extending from Briggate into Vicar Lane, 
and affording ample accommodation to the trade. The purchase 
of the premises, thus usefully occupied, required a considerable 
sum of m<Hiey, that part of them which formed the site of Old 
Square having cost the builders and proprietors six thousand 
pounds. P^irt of the property too belonged to the Pious Use ; 
but the consent of the Corporation to the alteration was procured 
without much difficulty, because the removal of some of the 
shuighter houses, which this project involved,* was a puUic con. 
venience which recommended itself to the immediate approbation 
of every one who bestowed upon it a moment's consideration. And 
added to this circumstance, the erection of the New Shambles so 
materially increased the value and the income of the Pious Use 
property, that the execution of the design rather conferred a 
fiivour than received one. In consequence of an oversight in not 
giving the necessary notice to the occupant of some premises at 
the Bri^ate extremity of the proposed shambles, the work was 
commenced at the opposite comer, and the foundation stone was 
laid by Mr. Frederick Kinder, to whose spirit and perseverance 
this work is principally to be ascribed, on the fifteenth of June, 
1823. The undertaking was ultimately accomplished with con- 
siderable eclat, the speculatipn was highly successful, and the New 

• A neir arrangement relative to all the elangfaterfaonses and offal pans is 
much to be desired, and it is sincerely hoped that the magistrates of the town 
will at no distant period direct their attention to the remoral of these unheal- 
thj and disgusting nuisances. 
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SfaamUesdewiTe to be ranked amoiig the most landaUe and eflb&. 
tive improFements in the tovn.* 

The traders in meat in Leeds have now more ample aooommo- 
dations provided for them than any other class of dealers. Besides 
the New Shambles, there are numerous shops provided for them 
in the neighbourhood both of the Central and South markets. 
The dealers in game, under the new act, have no specific place of 
concentradony but are promiscuously scattered over the town. 

One of the most signal and benefidal improvements ever 
accomplished in the town of Leeds, was the institution ci the Free 
Market in Vicar Lane and Kirkgate. The Vicar's Croft, as the 
plot of ground was caUed, which is now occupied by the market, 
was a field immediately adjoining the Vicarage on the west side, 
overgrown tnth weeds, and the common receptacle of every aba- 
minatioD. How such a place was ever suffered to exist in the 
centre of a large town, is indeed astonishing. Mr. AleJLander 
Turner, one of the aldermen, had long anticipated the possibility 
of the transformation of this croft into a public square or market, 
and had erected some houses on the north side of it capacitated 
for the purposes of trade. His hopes, however, were never 
realized during his life time. Three private individuals, Mr. 
Frederick Hinder, Mr. Heaps, and another applied to the 
Vicar, and offered to purchase the croft with the intention of 
afterwards offering it to the town. Li the mean time Mr. Lepton 
Dobson repaired to the Vicar, and succeeded in laying the foun. 
dation of an agreement which ultimately led to the institution of 
the Free Market On the twenty eighth of August, 1823, a 
meeting of the most influential inhabitants within one mile of the 
bars, was held in the vestry of the parish church, and decided 
unanimously, that the Vicarage House with the outbuildings, 
yards, gardens, and croft, including altogether about nine 
thousand seven hundred and fifty eight square yards of land, 
should be purchased for the purpose of widening the adjoining 
streets and lanes, and improving the market by affording ample 
accommodation for the dealers in cattle, pigs, hay, vegetables^ 
fruit, and other commodities. Because the farmers and graziers, 
however, preferred the payment of a consideration, a small toll 

• The eidmate formed by the trade of the value of this altentioii maj be 
aacertained from the fact that soon after it was completed, ozty six batehen 
published their recommendation of the place ** as being by far the most eligi- 
ble situation which had been offered to their notice.*' 
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has mofe Men denmnded. Tlie vahie of tlw great im|fro?eiiient 
wiiidi waa thua effected can oolj be eatiaated by referring to tlie 
almost intolerable nuiaancea which on nmrket daya rendered the 
atreeta almoat unpaaaaMe. The cow inariwt with all ita oonfaaiony 
the pig market formerly held in Lower Head Row, the pot mar. 
kety the YegetMe market, fbrmeriy hdd in Briggate^ and thefiah 
market, held in the middle of the aaine atreet, were all at once 
removed to a site admirably adapted for the purpoae, where pro* 
per atalla were prepared for the catde, and where every aooom. 
modatk>n waa provided for the venders and pordiaaera of the 
nana] marketaUe oommoditiea. In 1827 a fortnight aheep and 
eattle hir waa inatitnted in the Free Market, which haa ever aiooe 
been held on eadi alternate Wednesday, and haa proved equafly 
oonvenient to the dealers of the ooontry and the butchers of the 
town. 

The chacRge waa beneficial to the vicars^ aa well aa to the 
town of Leeds. The ancient vicarage hooae and the adjoining 
premises were given by William Scott of Pottemewton^ in 1463, 
and the boose itself, no doabt the third on the site, waa rebuilt in 
17S7> by the Rev. Mr. Gookaon, at that time vicar. When the 
hoaae and croft were purchased for the market, the parishionera 
bought an excellent mansion in Park Square to be the future 
residence of the vicars, who were thus removed from the midst of 
smoke, and filthy and noise, to one of the best, one of the most 
reapectalde, and one of the moat salnbrioda situations in the 
town. 

The property in the neighboorhood of the market rapidly 
rose in value, and the alteration in every sense haa proved condu^ 
cive to health, to comfort, to tirade, and to imiversal convenience.' 
The projectors of the Free Market deserve the gratitude of 
Leeda. 

The Central Market, in Duncan Street, is one of the princt- 
pri (Hmaments of the town. The first stone waa laid by Lepton 
Dobson, Esq. on November 20, 1834, and it was opened on the 
0th of October, ISS?? with great spirit and animation, and before 
a great multitude of spectators. The front exhibits a handsome 
elevation of Grecian architecture, consisting of a central division 
and lateral wings; the former is composed of two fluted lobic 
columns, raised on low plinths, with a corresponding number of 
aat», and crowned with an eataMature, the words Central. 

u 
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Mailcet being iotcribrcl upon the aichitrave. A loftf door.wmy 
between tbe oolumnsy leads into die maricet its^. The wingp 
•le tiro storieB high, the lovrer story being divided into spacieiie 
AapB, and the upper story having three windows on eadi side el 
the centre. Hie whole elevation is crowned with an architrave^ 
comioe> and blocking coarse^ and immediatdly over ihe centre is 
a large acroteriiun. Hie interior is very spacious and commodL. 
onSy the centre is divided into three walks with stalls, and n 
gallery is carried round three sides of the building, with a 
faasaar on one ude. The entire expense of the whole edifice, 
including the purchase of the ground, &c. amounted to thirty 
five thousand pounds. The small streets cr alleys round the 
edifice contain a number of shops for butchers and other trades* 
men. An avenue <m the north afibrds access to Kvkgate and the 
Free Market, and a new opening into Bri^ate completed this 
year (1833) and called Market Street, is a great public conve. 
nience. From the very handsome appearance of .the shops, and 
the excellent accommodation which they afford to retail dealers 
of all descriptions, it is to be hoped that this street will be the 
means of rendering the Central Market a more profitable afiair 
than it has yet proved to its proprietors, and there is no doubt 
that it will become one of the most frequented thoroughfares in 
the town. 

Tlie South Market, between Hunslet and Meadow lanes, 
was projected in 1823. On the sixteenth of June in that year, a 
meeting of persons fi&vourable to the undertaking was held in the 
Court House, and the Leeds South Market Company was famed. 
The funds were provided Ij four hundred shares at fifty pounds 
each. On the sixteenth of October the foundation stone was laid 
by George Banks, Esq. This market consists of a numbar of 
commodious and uniform shops for retail dealers, surrounding a 
spacious area, in the cenire of which is a drtydar temple or cross, 
composed of twelve Doric pillars .outHillS^iidr the same number 
within ; the exterior columns support a bdd ^taUature, and 
above is a large cupola with twelve attached column8i,and a hemis- 
pherical dome covered with lead. Mr. Chantrell was the archi. 
tect of this market ; both the design and execution are honourable 
to his taste and skill. The expense of the whole amounted to 
twenty two thousand pounds. This speculation has been a de^. 
cided failure, the expectations of the proprietors have never been 
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retiimed, ftiid tbe inoome arisiBg firom tlie Quarterly Leather 
Faarsy* wlucb are lidd bere, and from the rent of the ahope, has 
never affnrded aoy thing Kke adequate interest fer the mcmuy 
which was expended. 

Soon after the oonj^on <tf the South Market, a pmject wm 
feraied to remove to that place the Com Ma^t whieh had long 
been held in Cross Ftoirii — » name unpoeed upon the northern 
extremity of Briggate prior to the subTersion of die Middle R«w. 
It was acknowledged l^ all parties '' that among all the instita. 
tions in the town of Leeds of a commercial character^ there wm 
lione of greater importance and interest than an eligible Com 
Market or Com Exchange, to which all persons ooidd resort with 
safety^ conTeuenoe, and comfort^'f Bnt it was contended that the 
South Market was a most inconv^ii^t and remote sitoadon, and 
that it woidd be for the b^efit both of the agricaltnmlists, the 
denies, and the inhabitants, were a suitable building to be erected 
for the purpose at the summit of Briggate* Three gentlemen^ 
ascertained that the premises which were deemed the best calcu*. 
lated for the purpose were attainable, and a long lease was 
obtained from Mrs Barron, the owner of the groimd upon which 
tbe buildings were to be erected, of 999 yearsi, at three hundred 
pounds per annum* At the meeting which was held upon the 
sdbject, it was stated that the requisite sum was to be raised hf 
two hundred and fifty shares of fifty pounds each, and one hun* 
dred were taken up when the annunciation was made* The first 
stone of the present Com Exchange was laid in a prirate man^ 
ner by Mr. John Cawood, on the thirty first of May, 1826; that 
of the west wing on the twenty soTentb of January, 1827 ; uid 
that of the principal wing, with great scdemnity, on the twenty 
terenth of August in the same year. The front of this Exchange 
is extremely neat, ito position is very commanding, and it forms 
by fiir the most striking object in Briggate* Two Ionic columns 
with Ant«0 support an entablature and pediment, and a small bdl 
turret is raised above the whole. Between the columns is a niche 
^tb the statue of Queen Anne we have already described, and 

* The first Quarterly Leather Fair was held in the South Market on 
October 17th, 1887. 

f Speech of Mr. Jonathan Lupton, chairman of the meeting of gentlemen 
interested hi the question. 

X Mestm F« Rinder, Medley, Jtm. and Kemplay« 
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beneftth it is Ibe fMmiug iBMaription : " TUb tlntiie of QMen 
Anne was ctected at ibe oast of Aldenaao Milner in tlie front of 
the anctent Moot HiOl A.D. 1712; was nstorod at tha ezpe^ie 
of the corporatioiiy and transferred to this site A.D. 18S8 ; the 
Moot Hall haTiBg been purchased by the town and demoLished, 
A«D. 1836/' At the baok qf the building is a eourt with a 
piasaa, where the dealers exhibit their eamplesaiid eondttde theit' 
sales, and at the left hand side of the entrance is an ezo^Umt aad 
oosamedions hotel Mr. S. ChaiNnan was the architect. 

The ereetion of the Com £xehai^ was followed by another 
jm{Knirement which it would be onpaidooaUe not to meatioii. 
Upper Head Bow was finnerly a nanow and dangaroos aUey 
rather than a street; and its north side eoaiisted of irr^gular^ 
unsightlf, and incouTenient houses. The whole of this side which 
was pious use property, with a most praiseworthy attention tp 
public safety and aooommodation, was pulled down, and a hand., 
aone regular range of brick buildings was reared, while thestzeet 
was considerably widfaned, and an ezoellent pa?e«ient was pro^ 
Tided fer the passei^pers. 

The most splendid, elegant, and classical structure in Leeda^ 
and by far the most honourable to the taste and public apiri^ 
of its inhabitant^ is that which is generally designated the 
Commercial Buildings. The site is the most eligible whidi could 
psariUy ha^e been sek)cted, opposite the grand enlranoe into the 
townfirom the wesi^ immediately in boat of the greatest Clothe, 
market in the worU, and in the ridnity of the most epuleni^ 
the moot r^apeotahle!, and the most handsome departments of 
Leeds. Hie preparatory arrangements of the proprietors were 
conducted with equal prudence and liberality, and obtained the 
general approbation of their fellow townsmen. Mr. Clark was 
MSli^ the architect they employed, aod the first stone was kid by Leptoo 
Dobson, Siiq. whose name isconnected with so auny of the public 
buildings of the borough. The pbin of this nuiguificeut structure 
is a parallelogmm, with its southwestern comer rounded oS, and 
formed into a spadeus and ekgant portiooi. The entire ediic9 
is of stone, and the architecture is Gredan. The portico is com. 
posed of four fluted Ionic columns, crowned with en entablature 
and surmounted with an attic concave in its form and the 
hollow of which is filled with steps set on in the main waU of the 
building. Behind the portico rises a circular dome, crowned with 



1826. 
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a ootnie^ and enridied with Oiedan tiles. The soathern frcmt 
preeents fi?e divisions constituted by four engaged columns of the 
same order with those of the portico, and two antae; the whole 
crowned with an entablature and attic continued from the portico, 
the attic being broken by pilasters above the columns. Two tier 
of five windows each, separated by pannels, appear in the prin^ 
dpal interoohunnication* The western front precisely cones- 
poods with the southern, except that it has two engaged columns, 
and the tiers contain only three windows each. The northern 
and western fronts not being sp completely open to observation, 
are of a plainer character but harmonize with the other parts 
of the bidldiiig. The interior corresponds inA the external 
appearance of the structure; the staircase, fonned within a 
circular hall thirty-four feet in diameter and crowned with 
a beautifrd panelled dome and a light oi stained glass, is 
very magnificent. The news room to the right of the ves- 
tibule b the handsomest apartment in the building, and is 
equal in general appearance to any other in the Idngdom. . The 
concert room, above the news mom, is abolaige and richly orna- 
mented, and is admirably adapted for public purposes. There 
are several other excellent apartments devoted to various objects; 
on the western side is the office of the Assurance Company^ and 
part of the building has usually been occupied as an hotel. Tlie 
whole expense incurred by the purchase of the ground and the 
building amounted to nearly thirty-five thousand pounds. The 
news room was opened on May^y^ 1829^ with five hundred 
subscribers of one guinea and a half per annum^ and the whde 
interim' was completely finished and formally opened aa the 
twelfth of October in the same year* 
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Thk improTement which was effected some yean ago on Urn- 
ble Bridge^ and on the North side of the Old Churchy must not 
be forgotten in this enumeration. This bridge, Yulgarly called 
llmble Briggy is a corruption of Temple^ the Temple Bridge, 
and received its name as being in the way to the establishment 
at Temple Newsam. The street at the bottom of Kirkgate 
was formerly so narrow as to be not only inconvenient but 
dangerous, but by the removal of an abutting comer of the church 
yard, it has been widened so as to allow of free transit to the 
numerous vehicles and passengers to and from the great roads to 
York and Ferrybridge, 

Another improvement remains to be noticed In this neigh- 
bourhood between the Old Church and the river in the Calls, 
where a wide street has been opened running parallel with the 
river. 

With reference to the name just mentioned, The Calls, two 
derivations have been given. It has been supposed on the one 
hand that the name was derived fr^m some old piles, usually deno- 
minated Calls, on the banks of the river — and on the other hand 
from the Latin word Callisy a beaten path, whence Calls. The 
former of these derivations appears the more probable. At the 
beginning of the last century, the Calls consisted of a footway 
through verdant fields and flowery gardens; and Thoresby* tells 
us that Alderman Cookson had erected here ''a very pleasant 
seat with terras walks, &c." And Thoresby himself built his 
summer house in the midst of these delightful scenes. What a 
change now to the numerous raff yards, the noisy streets and dense 
population ! It is unnecessary to observe that Call Lane derived 
its name from its proximity to the Calls. 

The commutation of all the mixed and personal tithes pay. 

• Ducat 76. 
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able to tiie View and detk of Leeds, traa b^ypfly acbooiplidied 
in tbe flame year in wbicb the purchase of the ground of the Free 
Market was oompleted. To understand the nature of tbe nuisance 
which was thus taken away, and to ilhistrate the nature of similar 
nuisances in oih&r parts of the country, we shall give a brief 
statement of the tithes which the Vicar was entitled to exact 
The tithes or agistment of herbage of turnips sown and eaten 
upon the ground by barren and unprofitable cattle, and which if 
sold, the tithes were to be paid by the occupier of the ground 
after the rate of one tenth of the money the turnips were sold 
for — the agistment of barren and unprofitable cattle, and the tithe 
of potatoes grown and gathered, and turnips pulled from the 
ground— ^e payment of threepence yearly from each householdec 
residing within the bars of the town in respect of his dwellings 
house, and one penny annually for an Easter offering— the payment 
of twopence annually in lieu of the tithes of an apcient garden, and 
a customary payment of twopence annually in lieu of tithes of an 
ancient orchard — ^the payment of a penny in respect of eadi 
^ plow" kept upon erery tenement in the parish, and the pay. 
meot of twopence in lieu of each calf dropt and of the milk of 
eacb cow, and of one halfpenny in lieu of eggs of each duck, and 
twopence annually in lieu of tithe of hens' eggs laid upon each 
tenei|ient--«n offering annually for each person abore the age of 
sixteen years resident in the fiunily of each householder in the 
parish — ^the tithe of rapeseed, common, and other modern gar- 
dens — the annual payment of six shillings in lieu ai tithe milk 
wheneFer a parishioner kept twelve cows, for six cows two shillings, 
for six calves dropt in one ten^nent in one year six shillings!, 
fire calves one shilling and fourpence, and four calves tenpenco-* 
the payment of twopence annually from each householder reading 
within tbe bars, one penny for the tithe agistment of one dry 
and unprofitable cow, one penny in lieu of tithes of bees, except 
where six swarms are had in one year, in which case one swarm 
is due, <me penny in lieu of tithes of eggs layed by each turkey, 
and sixpence in lieu of each foal dropt within the parish. And 
the Vicar was also entitled to all. other tithes great and small, 
eflbrings, and other ecclesiastical dues within the parish, except 
the tithes of com, grain, and hay, and of the King's Mills, 

Now letting alone the impolicy and injusUce of thus taxing the 
produce of thie field, the stodt of the fiirm yard, and the general 
industry of the people, it is obvious that these imposts can never 
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be ooDecCad without tim tuibnmot ct erery deNrtptioD of fad- 
ng inimical to die wel&re of tiie dmreb ud the oomfcit of ite 
minieCen. The imnenee public benef t of the oonantatiea of 
tathee in the town and periah of Leeda» ia prinoipaUy attributable 
to the munificenoe of Raobard Foontayne Wilaon^ £iq. It waa 
arranged that theae tithea were to be coranrated upon the pmnent 
of an annual ineome to the Vicar of fire hundred ponnda ariamg 
from fourteen thooaand ponnda. Mr. Wibon gave aeren thoo. 
Band ponnda of thia sum, and the other half waa raiaed by puhfic 
subaCTiption. Tlie commutation commenced in the year 1883w 

Among the public buildings in Leeda, the Bathe in Wdlingtoii 
Street de a er v e diatinct reference. TheavdiiteetwaaMr.Caiantiel), 
and the first atone waa laid May 15, 1819. The exterbr of thia 
edifice ia too low to produce much effisct, but it diaf^ya d^fant 
and daaaical taate. The centre ia distinguished by two couples 
of Ionic columns, supporting an entablature, and at the end are 
coupled pilaaters. The interior contains two complete suits of 
apartmenta, those in the west wing being appropiiated to the 
ladiea, and thoae in the east to the gentlemen. The water ia 
derired from an excellent spring at the distance of ninety yanis 
from the surface, and the baths consist of cold and shower, aad 
Matlock and Buxton hatha, at their respectt?e temperatureaL 

The Barrack System, especially in large and populous menu, 
lecturing towns, may without any hesitation be pronounced an 
unmixed and an enormous evil. From this curse Leeds is not 
exempt. The spadons cavalry barracks at Bualingthorpe, 
between the roods to Roundhay and Chapel Allerton, were built 
in 1819 and 1890, when it waa foolishly supposed that the 
manufbctnring districts were on the verge of insurreetioft and 
rebellion. Messrs. Whitaker and Craren were the contraetera 
for the buildings, and the expense of their erection, with the 
necessary appendages, amounted to upwarda of twenty firs 
thousand pounds. The barracks for the officers and men, the 
ataMes and the parade grounds, occupy rather more than eleven 
acres, and the situation is both salubrious and commanding. The 
head quarters and the largest proportion of a regiment of cavalry, 
have usually been stationed at these barracks, but latterly some 
horse artillery and a troop of dragoons have constituted the whole 
of the military force at the station. 
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SoiM yean aiace a magmioeBt plaa was formed of erecting 
wme epadous mod degant aCreets^ a^iira, Ac in the netglibaiir. 
kood of tlie barraelEB^ upon the whole of which the name of the 
New Town of Leeds was to be imposed. Although a Tery faurge 
mxm «d money was expended in preparing the ground and form- 
tag the lines of the intended streets^ the project has never yet 
heen aooompUshed. 

The CoBunercial, the Literary, the Ecdeeiastical, and the 
CSmritable buildings, will be described in their mpective plaeesu 

The parochial aflUrB of the towndiip of Leeds are managed 
by a Committee eonaistiog of the Churehwardens and Orerseera, 
wMi the cooperation of twelve of '' the jHrindpal inhabitants," 
diosen at the vestiy meettngs hj the rate payers. These olBeen 
hold their committee meetings weekly in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day ferthe relief of the casual poor, and for the transaction of the 
puhyc busiiiess. Neiliier dieOrerseers nor the Trustees, as such, 
take any part in the management of the secular affairs of the 
Gbwrdi that duty being confided solely to the Churdbwardens.* 

About a doien years ago a long and animated controversy arose 
in this township aiid pariidi relating to the publication of the 
public accounts, one party of the parishioBerB contending 
strongly for the apnual exhibition of these accounts in a printed 
form, and the oAer reststbg that claim with equal decision. Mr. 
Baines, one of the Trustees of the Workhouse, by whom the chum 
en the paut of the parishioners was first advanced, insisted that it 
was the right of every rate-prayer to know how his money was 
expended, and to be fumi^ed with every faefltty at fixed periods 
for ascertaining and comparing the yearly expenditure; while on 
the other hand it was alledged that this wto an useless inno- 
vation, that the parishioners had hitherto been satisfied with 
nferring to the parish bo<^8 when they wished to make any 
examinatiim, imd that it was sufficient if the Committee forming 
theWoikhouse Board and the Churchwardens had an annual 

* For the veiy lucid statement which followv this pangmph, the aullMr 
istn4eh(led to the sentlemaii by whose most laudable persevemoce, pancipk, 
and public spiiit the great work of reform in the parochial expenditure has 
be^n gcoQmpliahed, and who, if he had done nothing else for the town of which 
he has for so many years been a useful iuhftbitant, would be fully entitled to 
its permanent gratitude. 

X 
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statanent made out of tht aoooiuito of tlie toirnthip wmi of the 
Pkurioh Church for their audit and inspeotioD. 

For two or three years such of the pariah offioers as aup. 
ported the old system were enahled to resist the call iac pufaUca- 
tioo, but the demand every year became more load and imperatiTe, 
till at leogth it was determined by a majority of the parishioiiefS 
to stop the supplies^ or at most not to vote any thing more than 
was absolutely neosssary either for the nudntetaaiice of the church 
or for any puMic improTement in the town. Lepton Dobaon, 
Esq. who had witnessed the protracted struggle with interest, on 
4being elevated in the year 18S1 to the office of Mayor of the 
Borough, took the first pubUc opportunity to declare tbat he was 
B friend to the utmost publicity in all matters of public trusty 
and that so hr from resisting the loudly raised call for the publi- 
cation of the parish aooountSy he should, to the bfcst of his power, 
promote that object Further resistance was soon found unavaiL 
ingy the accounts relating both to the relief of the poor, and the 
upholding of the edifice oi the church, were soon after published, 
and from about the year 1819 to the present time that salutary 
|M«ctice has been continued annually. 

The yearly amount of the expenditure upon the Parish 
Church had long been a matter of complaint, particularly amongst 
the parishioners residing in the out-townships of the parish, and 
amongst those who did not join in the public ordinances of the 
esteblished church ; it was not however till it had been resolved 
to erect three new churches within this township by the Church 
Commissioners appointed by Parliament, and till the pressure 
arising from the outfit and annual maintenance of those diurcfaes 
began to be felt, that the parish reformers, consisting principally 
pf those who had so l<mg and so strenuously demanded the puhli- 
cation of the accounts, began to insist upon a more rigid sjrstem 
of economy than had hitherto prevailed in this branch of the 
public expenditure. Here the resistance made to all change was 
again very strong. The proposal to reduce this branch of the 
parish imposte one half, was treated as a risionary project, propa- 
pagated to mislead the public, but wholly incapaUe of being 
reduced to practice. The event, however, proved that all that 
had been anticipated could be realised. Churchwardens favour- 
able to economy were chosen, and in the hands of Mr. Jchn 
Armitage Buttery, the senior Churchwarden, and his fellow 
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ofioen, the avenge aiiEiud ezpeDdlitoie has been lednoed aeeriy 
one thooaend pounda a year, tlioagh there are noir four dmrchea 
to ui^dd and waa formerlj only one,* aa will be aeen fron the 
Mlowing notice extracted from the pariah booka^— 



in Um Pariah of LMdi, 
for Burial Qroood. 



^oftheAnoantof Cbarch Rates ooUected 
fi»r the last Thir^ Yeare, escdunve of the luiiii 



£. a A 


£. t. tf. 


1803.. .,1386 a 9 


1813.... 1856 


1804.. .ai96 3 6 


1814.... 1253 7 7 


1805.... 690 19 4 


1815.... 1978 11 1 


1806.... 919 14 4 


1816. ...9390 19 1 


1807.. ..1909 6 


1817.... 1967 9 11 


1808.. ..1636 1 10 


1818.... 1103 U 5 


1809.. ..1667 19 6 


1819.... 1403 14 6 


1810.... 9447 9 10 


1830.... 1782 5 6 


1811. ...2428 3 6 


1821.... 1245 5 


1812.... 2516 15 7 


1822..., 1353 1 5 



1833.... I486 
1834.... 1719 
1835.... 1652 
1836.. ..1344 
1897.... 843 
1898.... 8115 
1838. • . » 9d9 
1830.... 866 
1831.... 721 
1832.... 563 



a dl 
18 8 

4 11 
11 11 

3 6 

15 7 

16 8 

5 9 
U 

10 9 
16 5 



The extraordinary aaving within the four laat yeara is prin^ 
dpally to be attribnted to the jodicioua choice made by the 
pturiahioners of their offioera, and to that watchful attention over 
their own affiora which ia the beat, and indeed the only perma- 
nent aecmrity againat profoaion. 

The year 1832 waa signalised in the history €i Leeds by the 
visitation of that awful scourge the Malignant Cholera. This ia 
not the place to enter upon any statement of the nature of the 
disease^ its original source^ the mode of its propagation, the pre. 
rention of its rarages, or the methods of its cure. Nor will it 
correspond with the design of this work to trace its progress in 
this kingdom in general. We have simply to describe its appa. 
rent cauaea, its advance, and its decline in this town. The first 
case occurred on the twenty.^th of May 1832, in the person of 
a child two years old, of Irish parents, residing in the Blue Bell 
Fold. With respect to the origin of the disease, Mr. Robert Baker, 
to whom the town is deeply indebted for the care with which he 
has bvestigated the subject, states, '' It is true that at this time 
the Cholera prevailed at Goole and Selby lower down the river, 
but by the most careful inquiries, I am not able to trace any con- 
nexion between those places and Leeds, by which the disease 

• St Mark's Church, at Woodhooie, was last year declared a district 
eborch, and will not in future come into the general returns of the parish. 
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niiglit ha?« been ooiamiliiiciitod to this MIA | oa tlie €oatnuy« 
its k§B, its sitiuitioDi jmd other dfcanwtaiiees^ fofhid tbe poetihi- 
iitjr of such an ooiSiimnoe."* 

Every possible predantion had been taken prior to the appear, 
ance of the disease^ to counteract its prognm; and erery expedient 
that hnman prudence coold suggest, that human benetolence 
could aflTord, and that human skill could apply^ was adopted with 
the utmost promptitude by xme of the most efficient local Boards 
of Health in the kingdom. All nuisances and collections of filth 
were removed from the streets and the neighbourhood of the 
houses ; the dwelling places of the poor were whitewashed and 
deaned ; large sums of money were collected by sobscription to be 
ejEpended in providing warm dothing and nourishment for the 
poor;t in each district into which the town was divided, experi- 
ebced medical men were appointed to administer the requisite 
assistance to the sick ; an excellent hospital, with medical and 
other attendants, was provided ; an earnest entreaty was pub- 
lished to every one attacked with premonitory symptoms, to 
apply without delay for professional advice; and similar addresses 
were drculated to demonstrate the vast importance of prudenoe, 
deanlinesB, and temperance. 

Notwithstanding, however, every precautaoo, the disease made 
rapid progress ; it arrived at its height in August ; and after, 
wards graduaUy subsided, until in November it entirely disap^ 
peared. In the month of May, there were two cases and one 
death — in June, there were one hundred and sixty-four cases, 
forty-two deaths, and seventy-one recoveries — ^in July, there were 
four hundred and twenty-seven cases, one hundred and eighty- 
seven deaths, and two hundred and fifty-five recoveries — ^in August, 
there were six hundred and sixty-eight cases, two hundred and 
seventy-three deaths, and three hundred and seventy-two recove- 
ries — ^in September, there were three hundred and thirty-four 
cases, one hundred and twenty-three deaths, and two hundred 
luid twenty-eight recoveries— in October, there were two hundred 
and sixteen cases, seventy-three deaths, and one hundred and 
eighty.two recoveries — and up to November 12th there were six 
new cases, while three deaths, and seventeen recoveries completely 
cleared the hospital. The greatest number of tiises was on the 
sixteenth of August, when there Were fifty-nine cases and twenty. 

• Report of the Leeds Board of Health, 7. 
t This excellent example of l>enevoIence was almost solitarT. 
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Baring At whole pefM of tke dboMt, Umm wtte 
one thoonad ei^ hiudbed imI ierenteen cmMj aefvwi kmdNd 
and two deatiiSf aaid one thdosaiid one huAdred Mid liftwii nco- 
vmn. Mr. Bnker haa eoBected MMneciDrioiis pwticakn nlalive 
to this disease. It appeaiB fioin his etetaneBt, tkat in one fanSy 
•erend persons were attadced at one tiine ; ia muAae, fife ; in 
three others^ four; in seven others, three; and in. Mtf three 
oliiens two. One person had the disease three ttaws and reea. 
Tered, and three persons had it twice, of whom two recorered, and 
one died. Although many of the medical bmbi were attadted 
with premonitory symptoms while they were in attendanoe on the 
sick, not one of them had it in its Uile stege, and only one of the 
haarpital nurses had It in its worst lonaa. 

If calamity is to he estimated by comparison, then the visita. 
tion of the cholera, appalling and afflictive as it was, wSl mppear 
ins^iuificant when the tremendous ravages of the phgue in 1645» 
of which we have abeady given a history, are broo^t to reooLr, 
lecdon. On that occasion, one thousand three hundred and 
twenty five persons, supposed hy an accurate investigation to have 
been one fifth of the whole populartion, died ; on the latter occa- 
sion, seven hundred and two persons died, about the one hundred 
and eighth of the whole population. We have already stated 
(p. 100) that in the former case, the disease priacipdly prevailed 
and was the most fiital, in those parts of the town which were the 
most dirty, the most densely inhabited, the worst ventilated, and 
where the majority of those unfortunate persons resided who may 
be supposed to hare been the most addicted to rice and intem- 
poanoe. The same statement will ^ply to the cholera, Mr. 
Baker specifying the Boot and l%oe Yard, Baxter's Yard, 
Quarry Hifl, Cherry Tree Yard, Goulden's Buildings, Lemon 
Street, Marsh Lane, Fleece Lane, and Lee's Yard, as the places 
where the highest lists of cholera attacks were produced. 

Calamity is seldom unmitigated, and good is almost always 
elicited from evil. The occurrence of the cholera is likely to 
prove the means of effecting one of the greatest improTcments in 
the town of Leeds, and of inducing an alteration absolutely neoes. 
nry to the heidth of its inhabitants. The state of the sewers, 
water courses, and drains in the town has kmg been most deplonu 
ble, and there is no reason to doubt that the disease was greatly 
aggravated by the filth of every description,* which had been per- 
• The disease lias pievailed in Leeds most poiticutarly in thoee |«rtB of it 
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mitted to aocumulate for ages in those wone thiui usekn reoep^ 
tades of eyery abomination. But this state ai tilings will now be 
no longer endured ; the attention <^ the idbdlntantB has been 
fully aroused to tlie subject ; and a genovl change must soon be 
eflected. The medical men of Leeds hare laudably distinguished 
' thetoselTes by thdr earnest, their forcible representations upon 
this subject By the desire of the Board of Health they met at 

Jan. 18. the commencement of the present year (1833) and passed the 
following resdution^ on the moti<m of Dr. Williamson, seconded 
by Mr. Garlick, Dr. Th<»p being in the diair— '' That we whose 
names are undersigned are of opinion, Uiat the streets in which 
malignant cholera prevailed most severely, were those in which 
the drainage was most imperfect ; and that the state of the gene, 
ral health of the inhabitants would be greatly improved, and the 
probability of a future visitation from such malignant epidemics 
diminished, by a general and efficient system of drainage, sewer, 
age, and paving, and the enforcement of better regulations as to 
the cleanliness of the streets." This resolution was signed by m 
physicians and thirty eight surgeons. Five days afterwards, 

Jan. 21. this resolutioD, and the very elaborate report upon the subject by 
Mr. Baker were adopted at a meeting of the Board of Health ; 
that body formally declared their opinion, that a general act of 
parliament for sewering, draining, cleansing, and paving, would 
prove a public benefit; it was determined that an application 
upon the subject should be made to the proper department of 
government, and John Marshall, Jun. Esq., one of the newly 
elected members of parliament for the borough, undertook to wait 
personally upon the proper authorities in London, and to call 
their particular attention to the focts and arguments contained in 
the report.* 

We cannot conclude this brief account of the visit of the dio- 
lera to Leeds, without asserting, that the gratitude of the town is 

where from a want of local deanlineas and ventilation a malignant state of 
the atmosphere was likely to obtain. In such situations, the epidemic malaria 
seems to have infested the dwellings of the inhabitants. Baker, p. 8. 

* There is one sentence in the pamphlet of Mr. Baker which demands 
serious consideration. ** I think I have made out ti case snffidentijr strong to 
warrant the presumption, that whether the disease be sporadioal, epideoifetl, 
or endemical — whatever may be the secret cause, there is evidence enough 
before this board, of the condition of some parts of the town of Leeds in whkk 
U nuuf be laUniJy mainiained.'* To prevent then the recurrence of the disease 
it is absolutely necessary that the alteration should take place. 
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jiudy denanded by the general anangemeiits of the Botrd of 
Healthy and the most meritorioiis and truly admiraWe ooDduct of 
the medkal men ; and that the actiTe and muniilcent benerdenoe 
difl|»layed by a very large proportion of the inhabitanta in thia 
awftil crvds, towards theae who by their unfortunate and destitute 
Giicnmstances were peculiarly liidile to the rayages of the disease, 
will impart a lustre, to the latest posterity, to one of the brightest 
pages in the whole history of the town. 

We have already described the transaction which occurred in 
Leeds during the Commonwealth, and which issued in the return 
of Adam Baynes^ Esq. of Knowstn^, to parliament as the repre. 
aentative of the town. After the lapse of one hundred and seventy 
years;, it became probable from some proceedings of the l^slatnre, 
that it would again be entrusted with the honour of sending 
members to the house of Commons. The corruption and profii. 
gacy which had been clearly proved against, the electors of Oram- 
pound, induced Lord John Russel to bring a bill into parliament 
to disfranchise that insignificant borough, and that no diminution 
might be effected in the number of the popular representative^ 
that nobleman proposed that Leeds, having *' of late years 
bectMue a place of great trade, population, and wealth, should 
return two burgesses to serve in parliament in lieu of the said 
bonmgh of Orampound." Had this bill passed into an act, the 
inhabitants of Leeds would have been placed <m pretty near the 
ssme footing as they have occupied sbee the establishment of the 
great measure of reform, for it was proposed that every individual 
holding property to the amount of ten pounds per annum, should 
have a vote. ifr. Wortley, afterwards Lord Whamdiffe, how, 
ever, thought that this would create too extensive a constituency, 
and he therefore fHroposed that the qualification of an elector 
should be raised to twenty pounds per annum. This proposition 
was acceded to by the house of Commons, but the bill was thrown 
out of the Lords, and it was ultimately enacted, that the county 
should return four members instead of two. Had the measure of 
Lord John Russel been carried, it would have been impossible to 
have refused the elective franchise to Manchester, to Birmingham, 
and to Sheffield ; and had the practice of transferring the fran- 
diises of corrupt boroughs to populous towns been adopted, it is 
probable that the extensive reform in the whole system of repre- 
aentation which has lately been accomplished, would not have 
been achieved at so early a period. 
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By the menoraUe act of 183% Uie right of the horough of 
Leeds to retnm two nemben to the houee of CoHmou was 
finally xeoogniacd. To deo cri be the anxiety whidi prevayed in 
this town during the ahuming jieriod when the Refmm KB, and 
the administration by which it was introduoed and supported, 
were in jeopardy— to giye a detailed history of the nOflBenius 
public meetings which were held, of the energetic sfint which 
was displayed, and of the orerwhelming nmnner in which public 
(pinion lifted up its v<rioe in the borough of Leeds at this crisis 
in the national alfiuu% would occupy too extended a spaee in these 
Tofaunes ; we can only state that the proceedings adopted by the 
inhabitants of Leeds not only coincided with the general senti. 
BMnts and oonrictions of the vast majority of the people in ewery 
part of the kingdom, but malerially contributed to sustain the 
hopes and inrigorate the exertions of the other towns in the 
West Riding, and had no inconsiderable infiuenoe upon the Icgift. 
lature and the empire* 

After the dissolution of the last parliament under the old 
system, three candidates were brought forwards by the two great 
political parties in the borough of Leeds. Thomas Babington 
Macauky, Esq. and John Marshall Jun. Esq. were proposed hf 
the Liberal or Whig party, and Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq. by 
the Blue or Tory party. A description of the respective quaM&. 
cations of these gentlemen will be found in the note bdow.* On 

« ** One of the gaitleinen called fiurvard hj the liberal partjr was T. B. 
BCacanlay, Esq. the late member for Calne, and one of the Commisdonen of 
the Board of Control for the affaus of India, the most eloquent supporter, 
and one of the most ardent friends of the Reform Bill in the House of Com. 
mons, who, being personally unknown to every one of the indiridnab who 
called him forward, and unconnected with the borough, was invited, and now 
stands purely on the ground of his public principles and character, and of tba 
distinguished services he has rendered to the coumtiy. Mr. Maoanlay was in- 
vited many months before he accepted office under his M^es^'s Government; 
yet the fact of his acceptance of office did not make the slightest difference in 
the attachment of his firiends, or rather it increased their zeal, as they were 
desirous of testifying their gratitude to the administration to whose great and 
patriotic measure of Reform this borough owes the possession of its ftanchis^ 
and the countiy the renovation of its representative system. The other gentle- 
man, to whom the liberal electors of Leeds were desirous of confidtn; their 
representation in PacUament, was John Mar^all, jun. Bsq. son of the venera- 
ble and patriotic gentleman, who lately represented the county of York in 
Parliament. Mr. Marshall bad made himself known to his fallow-townsmen, 
as the firm and consistent supporter of Civil and Religious Liberty and Parli- 
amentary Reform, as the enemy of all monopolies, and practically, as wcB as 
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Twrasyy popMMwi' ^ IMB/ the cMidiiiitWB ptrtMbtra tMdtoslfM 
to t&e deidoirs itf tite area «f the Mised! CMb Hdl, and itlOt 
(SBviMr WW afte^wamb iMlitiited with great acHriCy aAd epMr; 
Ifr.&nHer adapting the oM qfMM of ptwcecAag ftte h«(lM 
iMOto and pMuewJiy ariidtii^ tiie rote^ of the elMtorw, whfte^^tf 
litand oatididates dediMd to sfafl theBieelves of tfai^ adyantagea^ 
of penonal qpyHcativD, hot at die aoofte time addfened tile e1e<v 
tote infill ftegiMat dmaienaor the boroogk, at once to^eilltlill 
their own opiaionB upon the gnat topies of toad awl nalioiii^ 
iateeet^ and to anmw ite iiiqaiviea whM 9(dght he 1^^ 
thoeeiHkoestaPtaiiied anf heritatioB or d^flMkdid taiyi 
timr upon liaenr peliticri prineiplea. The ReWihig 
aiypolstedbjr the IMhrai kw^ WBiEinBoa Matthewe, Km^. httihU 
eoiM en Wednesday, Ootohar di and the leaalt of t^e pfiMni^ 
ifigbiHtt htgUyfimorahle to theiiheral& TheaetMcy<tfM 
two great pHliea'iB the toirtt A«K thk period lo the day* of d^^ 
Ditioii was aiiboanded> aad the utility and eflkiaiejr of th# 
dilferbn^ ayatema of oanvasamg adopted was MAy tried befiww 
the oomeat wm iiltanately decided. 

On Bee. W, 1883» the day of nominatiott, both tile partieai 
nraaterad in conaideraible otrei^. Meoars. Marehall and Mneau;.' 
lay with their frtenda bmdcfiMHed at the Commercial BoUdinga, 
and Mr. Sadler and hie fHenda at Crondand'a HoM. Hostfi^ar 
were eiMtAdiii the area of tte Mixed OoCh Hafi; caipMB of edtt: 
taitttng ff ^ hoEndied penftona ; hefe the caodidalea appeared^wM' 
their prindpal aupportera; and twenty tiiooMutdperaona ooenpi^ 
the apaoein fhM. About ten a'dock, the Mayor, Thomae Tetei^ 
naat, Eaq., opened the jHroeeeding^ of t^e day* Henry Hall, BmIp 
then pr(^0aedMkhaelThoaiaBSadler,£Bq;attdWmiaai Bedtet^' 

tliewetftilny^thfeaealoa^i rt eiidtrfpopolaffediicatimr^ as iattiiMttely ac qua i nte d 
wMiUm pttodjaet wa MaiU of coBUatSica; add'u posMBMriiJg'fi^ulia^l^ 
meirt^ catife ndtpeaAnioe^ orf hebite of dggent myy Mrin i i 

" The ftm4Hf*^ bfougfat feteud in oppotidOn to these aenOwnea w«9 
liichaal Thomas Sadler, Bsq. tlien member for Aldborongh, a gentleman of 
eonsiderahle talent, who had then made himself conspicnons in the country hy 
his opposition to Religions Liberty, to Parliamentary Reform, and to Freedom' 
of l>ade,M wena^nmrhononrably, by^ his advocacy of Poor Laws in Ireland, 
and liie inirodaetion of a Bill into the Honse of Commons, tolimft the Ubooie 
of^WUrenmfiMteriestotcnhonnperday. Mr. Sadler was hroi4ha<fonraf« 
hf the Tory par^, amongst which were several men^bers of the L^edi Coipo* 
ration, aad his caase was also joined by a number of persons of the -opposite 
extreme in poHtics, who rested their support on his introduction of the Ten 
Hdnrs Bill." r 
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Eif, 8eooiid0d the noniiiatioD, TlMmias Bctayoo, Jun. Esq. 
pcopoMd John Manhall^ Jun. £«q. uid James MuagraYe, Esq. 
eeoooded the ]ioiiiiiiitti<ni. Jchn Manhall> Esq. the laJte member 
for the oounty, propoeed Mr. Macauky, and Geoqje Bawaon, Eeq* 
aeoonded the QomioatioD. When the uaual ahev of hands wna 
. called kit, the Mayw UfiheaitatiDgly fironounoed it to be in hmmr 
of Meaara. Marahall ai^ Macanlay. A poll waa then dewMwdfid 
by Mr. Hall, for Mr. Sadler, and the Mayor appointed it to ooia. 
menoe on the ensuing Wednesday morning. The prooeedi^ga on 
this oocaaion were intemqited by a dugraoeful liot whidi at one 
time aasomed the most alarming appeaanoe» and in which, aa ia 
ttaoal in similar cases, both parties were equally ciilpaUe. When 
Mr. Marshall came forward to propose MnMacaiday, some of the 
Uhie party phced before him a flag, tnacribed ''Asoene in Water 
Iiaae at five o'clock in the morning," on whidi was depicted his 
own miU in Water Lane, with a number of children passing through 
a snow storm to their woric. The hberals resented this proceed, 
ing, a tremendous cry of ''Down with it," resounded through the 
assemUy, a number of the adherents of Marshall and Macaulay 
made a rush upon the possessors of the obnoxious banner, and 
aueoeeded after a brisk conflict in pulling it down. Yiolence waa 
repaid with Tiolenoe. The blues made a desperate charge upon 
their opponents^ and a regular battle was fought; sticks^ blud- 
geons, and the broken pieces of the polea of bannera were uaed as 
the ofiensiye weapons; many "fiersons were thrown down and 
trampled upon, and others received dreadful cuts on the headend 
fitce ; a omsiderable number of the orange party retired for a 
diort time from the yard ; and the proceedings were not resumed 
until a great number of special constables were ordered by the 
Mayor to station themselves in a direct line firom the middle of the 
hustings to the other side of the yard, and thus to form a marked 
diyisi<m between the hostiie parties. It is sincerely hoped that 
such a scandalous scene will never again be witnessed in this tows. 
B3even persons were taken to the Infirmary, ibur of whom were 
so seriously hurt that they were immediately placed on the list of 
in-patients. 

On Wednesday the twelfth of December the polling commen- 
ced with great activity. The following were the arrangements 
made on the occasion. The polling booth for the South and South- 
west divisions was placed at No. 39, East Buildings, near the 
South Market in Hunslet Lane— the booth for the Mill Hill Divi- 
sion, at the Court House in Park Row— the booth for the Lower 
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North-fmt Diviaon, at tlie CoiooKd Ooth Hall in biiraary 
street— tbebooth Ibr the North and Upper North-east DitiAnm, 
at the Free Grammar Schod in North street— the hooth for the 
High Town Dinsion, at the Com Bzchange in Brigyate— the 
booth for the Kiricgate Oirision, at the Assembly Roonw— ^Ae 
booth tar the But, North East, Lover North Bast, and Sonth 
Bast Dinsions, at the hooee next bdow the 8ir John FdstniThi 
St. PMei^s Square— and the booth for the Upper North West 
IMiriflion, at the dwdling house. No. 44, Ckibourg Street. Forthe 
out toimships the fbHowing fiMaKties were alforded for Totibg. 
The booth for Hunalet was fixed at the Methodist School Room 
in Hnnslet— the booth for Holbeck and Beeston, at the Orersea^s 
Committee Room adjoining the Worfchoose in Holbeck— the booth 
Ibr Wortiejr, Armlej, and Finrnley, at the Star paMie honse in 
Wortley— the booth for Bramlef, at the public School Room in 
the Methodist Cliapel Yard— the booth for Headingiey^cam-Biir* 
ley, at the public schoc^ room ooeopied by Mr. Brook at HeadingL 
ley— 4md the booth for Chapel Allerton and Potter Newton, at the 
dwelling house lately occupied by Mr. Faxmery, near the dmpel 
in €%apel AQerton. On Thursday afternoon tiie poll, which had 
been conducted throughout with great order and r^ularity, fimdiy 
dosed, and on Friday morning the result was officially dedar. 
ed by the Mayor as returning officer, in the Yard €i the Mixed 
doth Halt The following table wiD shew the state of the pdl at 
eadi of the booths. 



BoothA. Sooth wd Sottth West Diviaong 165 157 79 

BootfaB. BCiUHiU Division i.... 170 161 149 

Booth C. Lower North West Division 163 170 130 

Booth D. North, and Upper North East Divisions 109 173 15d 

Booths. High Town DivWon 16B !50 173 

BooChF. Kirl^ato Divinon 134 130 108 

Booth O. Bm, North Bait» Lower North B M t, and 

Sooth East Divisions 179 183 122 

BoothH. Upper North West Division • 140 125 151 

OUT TOWNSHIPS. 

Booth L Hunslet U6 152 65 

Booth K. Holbeck and Beeston 143 134 91 

Booth L. Wortley, Armlej, and Famley 139 164 166 

BoothM. Bramley 201 205 81 

Booth N. Headingley-com-Borlej 50 86 58 

Booth O. Chapel AUerton and Pottemewlon.... 45 45 82 

Total 2012 1984 1596 
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Tbelf^i^trfor Mr. MtidMU was theriCm Am 
9Md^iMlmn, aniAr Mr. MiMpidHr ikree hm^ind iumI ^^j 

At«()a«iterbefim<k7Mi«'elodc, on FrMi^, Sewnli^ 14 
tlie Mn^ffT md a niupber ^f the daetoe eamniM tht imdentim 
of iwliii|i> aiMl the 4mier tnrmfiat^d «}i^ moie^t ly /wifHif , '^ I 
bfiTf Avrlhe idefmuvi of teUiag fan tlia^ tka ^oatav af tvft 
laifgaaqua 0piMfliaafiit for tkia tfoimigb 19 iMWflatell^ aiHi ia 
yniir Bama a^i in mf aim, { iMwrtaly ocwgmUihIa tke bimpmAiI 
caadidataa, and wiab thaai all health mid iiapiwi^9|» aad I hanra 
no doabt lint Ihey will da craditta yaiir cliaia»> «ndprafa actire^ 
iiaaM, and indapandeBi oaaben of pailiawaal." Mcfara. Mar. 
ahaU and Maeaalaj, Iioad Mor|«tfi vha hai^eard to ba preaant, 
and Mr. Eawfcaa of Famlay, than addiaa^ the elaeian, and 
Hhanka wera rated bf aodamation U the Afufor. Tba namheia 
vara than chairad in triumph thm)^ the patnaipal atnaelnaf tha 
town, in tha piaaeQca oraqiminenia pQBOpiiiaeorpe<>p|e,aQdthair 
ntim was cdaliralad hy a dinner at tba GomaMiisial BiiiUinga 
m tha areping. 

Tliua tewnatad tha fijrat ^li^ti^ (or tha \wa^ of LcM4»-r- 
a aMHiOfaUa a|iaah ia ita hiatovy. Vp lamarlia ai» inaqvired t«i 
iUmtnte tha fanportanpe of the ereqt to the oommar^j tha 
wannfiMBturing;, aqd the ^nieial iatereata of the diatriet and pf, 
the kingdom. Jianng the conrae of this ei^eti^ aa ia almoal. 
unavoidahle on such occaBtona, the ^Hnt of par^ was Pirried tq 
a Tiolent extreme^ and angry paasions were excited by recrim- 
ination and abase. The eilerreaoence began^ faowerer, to subside 
as soon as the conflict was finished^ and it is. hoped that in the 
course of ^e its very trac^ will ba eradicated. 1% may be 
added that ^s ^ trib\ite pf respect t^ the in^portant inteie^ he 
repreaaots, Mr. Marshall.was selected on the waiting of tha first 
Reform parliament to second the addveaa on the sayal speaeh. 

We shall now place before the reader some miscellaneous par- 
ticulars relative to the history of Leeds, which could not be 
systematically arranged in the preceding narratiTe. 

An^png the numerous floods with which this town has been 
visite4^ the highest and most tremendous ever Impwn oocu^xed 
OB the aoth And 2l8( of Qctpbe^j, 1775, whe^ the bridgef at 
Calveriey and Swillington weva destroyed, and it is stated that 
a hare escap^ frpi^ the inundation by stationing itself upon the 
body of adcowned sheep as it floated down the streaau The 



iMrighi to wUch the iriter mw in tba lomr ptrte of the tvwu, 
liMharnoQiBiiiei^cHfiitad bf anotma^ theiMniMrof Water JUuie. 
Id Saeenber^ 17M, thete ww imother gf^U flood vrhen ierwri 
brU^eswerideftiic^^ M«| Mr.4iKl]pafe4y«heine,4» Sbeepaear 
Back^ waa waahei awaf wtih a harf» foaatitj of dpth. it^gaia 
oaths 9th of Fabiwr7» 1796> tiMra waa a aaoit daetnictifa flood 
pradoofii hy n mpjd thair and a haavf i«i»> and infrimlaWe aua. 
oUef waa do»a b«tb bf iha fomait ilBftf and Oa laiga Uocka of 
ks vhkh wore hwpried down Ae n^m^ Qa tUa aiwaiiflw I«eeda 
Bridge waa ia ooooidovabla dangeF, A boat oairiad away ficoni 
ka fcataliip, waa iaread an Ha bfoad-aida acRna ana of the 
ai«be6* aad had it nal baan baabeii to piaoai bf the faroe of tht 
JOB aad walar> tbepa ia f Tarf rtfaoaii to batierta that the whob 
4dwicw«i]dhav9be6BaHrt«viaUf dam^if iiotdaaCrofod. Am 
it waa,bowM,cart% t iwbff, aiid fiwaitiwe, wwfo aairied awayiaiid 
thmaaMawereibowBadatHwelft dam* ShnUm acoairenoai 
taokpla«iiil7»,1806,1807«iU«» Mdl8f& Thaa^atra. 
Mikafafe. althcoi^ not Ilia aMot deatai¥iti?e fload wUch ha^ 
been known in the river Ai9a« Waa ia 1891 On tha light of 
September dnd, in that year, the inhabitanta on the banka of the 
riferwtHfewloniidi^ tofoiNDeita ItawaUad in a law monavU to 
a viary ooM$daraUa hey^t \tf a ^|fr tM nrorni mliti o n of blaok 
water, whkhprarantad the dyahoiiafa and wniihw e^taWiehaBmlv 
fima worinng^ dnrtveyed the flah in tha Hwrn, and eflbotad 
Inmenee daan^e in iU i no e i at i bto aanaae, Thja atraofe innnt 
dalionwaaprodnoedbytheaoddendiaohaiigaof a ivit qnantity 
of peaty water from a beg on thii eamniit of Crew HiU. aboni 
Dine milea from Keigfaley> and mx from Celne* An aiaa of bog 
three quartera of a mile in idnaunftaenea^ funk to the depth of 
from fonr to aiz yardie^ and Iha flood whiah waa thna dia^ 
charged FoUed dnwn the TaUey to KeigU^ with a toirlMa 
oriae and mkmo^ Slonea of a vnrt aiao and waigjht wan 
carried dawn by the atream aM>re than a mile» ooanfiaUb weaa 
corei^, and faridgea were damaged^ birt hi^pi^ no life WM Imli 
A dreadfbl thuoderotanDi taged at the time when the water 
deaoended from the moor> and the inndUtinn waa nO danb* 
canaed by efeetric inflncnee» or the agency of a wateiepon^ hgr 
which tha aooomufaition of agea waa liberated in a aramentp and 
waa pKcipttated into the Talley below. In 1899, there waa a 
yet more deetruetiTe flood in Leeds. At Bhek Hill near AMe, 
there waa a hn-ge veanrroir oecapying an extent of fram twenty 
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to twenty-five acrai, and formed by tlie natural tnequafity of the 
groond and a laige embarkment at the east end about fifteen 
feet high. This reseiroir was situated at the head of the stream 
known nearer Leeds by the name of Sheepscar Beck. On the 
evening <^ July 11^ the quantity of water in the reservoir had 
been materially increased by a heavy lall of ndn during a thunder 
storm^ and in the night the embankment gave way, Tlie beck 
was in a moment increased to a mighty torrent ; the fenoeSy the 
walls, the bridges were carried away ; the lands in the vaDey 
were covered ; the mills by the bed of the stream were over, 
whelmed, and the goods they contained Jon their lower flocffs were 
either ruined or carried away; the houses and cottages exposed 
to the inundation were deluged, the contents were destroyed, 
and many a poor fiunily lost all the dothing and furniture they 
possessed in the world ; in the neighbourhood €i Timble Bridge, 
and East Street great confusion, was oocasioiied, and some of 
the inhabitants were in imminent danger of losing their lives, so 
that altogether this washy fiur the most calamitous flood that ever 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Leeds. 

Among the miscellaneous institutions in the town of Leeds 
may be mentioned the Savings Bank, which was established on 
January 7th, 1818, pursuant to the resolutions of a pubGc meet- 
ing. The beneficial character of this instttution will be estimated 
by the foct, that in the course of twdie years after it comroenoed 
operation, six thousand six hundred and sixty-two accounts had 
been opened, and two hundred and seventy Jbnr thousand two 
hundred and thirteen pounds had been paid into it, in twenty- 
seven thousand four hundred and fifty^ine deposits. Of this 
sum, more than one hundred and seventyJbur thousand pounds 
had been repaid, to more than seventeen thousand four hundred 
. demands, leaving in the bank upwards of one hundred and thirty- 
three thousand pounds belonging to three thousand two hundred 
and thirty-three depositors. The institution still continues to proa, 
per, and it is hoped that it will long continue to receive the prwiuoe 
of laborious industry, and to furnish the foundation of comfort, 
respectability, and wealth for individuals and fomilies who here de- 
posit the nuplus earnings of h<mourable toil. The Leeds and York^ 
shire Assurance Ck)mpany with a capital of one million, was incorpo. 
rated in 1824. This institution is a public benefit, for previous 
to its establishment, large sums of money instead of being circu- 
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kited at bo0ie wei^ paid awty for policiei of aasuraaoe to distant 
oampaDies. The Aonuitant Society for widows^ estaUiahed 
Auguat 2Dd, 1819^ belooga to the departmeot of Charities, and 
the Leeds Joint Slock Banking Company eatabliahed 1832, to 
that of trade. 

The institution of the Leeds or HaiKh Park Baces in 1834^ 
was an imfortunate event for the town, cherishing a spirit of 
gamUing, exercising an iigurioos influence upon public morals, 
and interrupting the employment and consequently, diminbhing 
the comfort of many who derive thrir daily hread from the pro. 
duce of their hands. The race course, whidi is admirably adapted 
for the purpose, is situated about three miles south from the town 
on the new road to Pontefract, it is provided with a grand stand 
and the usual appendages of such a place, with accommodations 
for horses and their riders. At first these races were held in 
June, but in 1830, it was determined that for the future they 
should take place in August. The most extraordinary feats ever 
perfonned in the race ground were achieved by Captain Polhill, 
of the First Dragoon Guards, then stationed in Leeds Barracks. 
On November 9th, 1826, this officer, for a wager, rode ninety^five 
miles in four hours and seventeen minutes, and on the 17th of 
April following:, the same offioor on the same ground walked 
fifty miles, drove fifty miles, and rode fifty miles, in the shwt 
space of nineteen hoars and five minutes, and was afterwards drawn 
by the populace to the barracks in his carriage. 

We have already stated that the princi|Jes and feelings of the 
inhalHtants of Leeds are diametrically opposed to the theatre^ 
they are equally so to the turf. But few of the respectable inha. 
bitants have ever countenanced the scenes at Haigh Park, the 
attendance at the races has long been declining^ and it is hoped 
that the nuisance will soon be entirely abandoned. 

In the history of all large towns it is often found that compa. 
ratively insignificant circumstances produce for the time a vast 
excitement of popular feeling. An amusing specimen of this 
description was iiamished in Leeds in 1821. The salary of the 
Organist of the P^irish Churdi was only fifty pounds, but when 
a vacancy occurred in the year we have mentioned, there was a 
vigorous contest for its acquisition. The office is in the patronage 
of the rate payers ; there were three candidates, Messrs. Green- 
wood, Hopkinson, and Theaker ; and for several days the whole 
town was kept in a state of bustle And confusion. Numerous 
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bodicB of fotan hma die <«t.«Mniilii|^ iMi^AeA li 
wiA nniflk ani baiUMn fnoMly w in tiw tuM of »< 
hoMNi^ e k cta oi h N» leoi tkui tiztemi bootha were oveflled km 
ike convenience of poHing, end frq» tiieagitiilicn irfaiA pgemM, 
it might haye been imagined that some affidr of paramowirt; im- 
pcrtanoB waa preoaedingr More than two thoftHHMl dec hundred 
penena polled for Mv. OrsMiweed, «(M Itea one thooiaad tma 
huadved ffar Mr. liepfchMWi> anA tw hnaifc«d and iftfam te 
Vr.Theafar. 

Having eonpleted our Miuiiel)ial hiaHttry of Leeds, we ahall 
now very briefly velbr to the fiilagea in Ite imandiate B^ghbenr. 
hood, which are not enaoMivtMl in the liaf of ila oot-tewnahipe^r 

KNOWSTHORP or Knoattvp, ia a smaU viUage aitualeil 
about a mile and a half iran the south eaataro extremity ol Leeda. 
ka name ia derived ik-om its attQation, theThorp, or towniqMDthe 
Knell of a hilL It is mentioned' in a deed written about 1386^ 
and from the names of the aneieBt proprietors stall pte sei'v e d m 
the lands, Knowsthoip iqppears to have been eultivated and inha. 
hited so early as the nign of John. John Stable, die laat ef an 
ancient £Maily who resided here, having embrneed' the teneta of 
dm Quakers, appropriated port of his orehard to the purpose of » 
burial ground for the members of that denoniaation. This 
ground has long been disused for sqmlchre, it rontaiws however^ 
some grave stones with inscriptions now illegible, two of which 
upon the authority of Tbnesby may be sMtj aJtrmed te have 
been pfaused above the nHnrtal renmina of two feaude members of 
the fomily of the Stables, who died in Id0B and 100ft* Knows- 

* With the aiaqpUaitf of om of thcM epitipli^aillifly acuM 

m handred yeafs ago^ tht raader wiU b€ mich pleased r-^ 

Hie at aatiquorum 

mos fuit jaoet Maria 

Filia Johannis et 

MariflB StiJ>le qus 

divino plafltto 
altbno die tseoiidi 




expiravit 



Talium est 
regnum Del 
How dMbfeat to the torgid bomtast of some of thow epitaphs whkh we 
sImiII soon have oecaskm to copy! 
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thflcp It pcmciiMiBjr odebnited in tin Ustef ef the distriot as 
kudng bm the reaideiioe of Adim BiyiMSy the i^ 
neot for Leeds IB the tine of the ChnmoDwee^ Theranaiae 
ef the old mnfliaii of thk tuaSij, aftwd no data upon whidi to 
cafaqjate theera of Ha erecCaon; it iraa profaaUy howerer built in 
the eaiif part of the sixteenth century* The estate continues in 
the foinily to the pcesent day. Knovithorp New Hall, the lesi* 
denoe of Mr. RhodeSy is a commodious and degant mansten. 
Hie land about the village is prinGi|Mlly occupied by maihel 
gardeners. 

Of Oonundthorp vehave already ^ven numerous particulars, 
and have stated itechim to be the YiOa Begia ofBede. (Seep. 
82). It is briefly mentiened in Doomsday be()Jc~''Oisetorp, 
four carucatesL"* It is only remarkable for its importance in 
SaxoD tiflnes. It vfs anciently the seat of the Omiunds, vho 
probaUy moulded the original designation of the plaoe to suit 
their own sLmame; one of this fomily gave in 1376 a messuage 
aiida half of land to the Chq^ of St Mary's in Leeds; irom 
thenoe Ae.eaU|e passed by maxvi^ to the Skehcms, who retained 
poaecanion of it foe neu^y four hundred years ; and by the Skeltons 
itva8soidtothelbbetao9& The old ball <^ the Skdtons, buiU 
b the isjg^ <^ Cbarke L was demidish^ nineteen years since, 
80 that erery Teatige of the toner antiquity of the place haa 
mm dipappefMred. 

liuyma^rtfa a hm»(jired y^ars i^ wap a rural village, eatirsly, 
seyaxated fnmi tbo town, and is mentioned by Dioresbyf as 
being in 1711 the pkasantseat of WiUiam Nenl^ £^. High. 
Shepiff of the coo^^ly. Wonderful ia the change; it is now; 
ateoriM in the tojvm its p leafftn f nm has compieUly disaf^ieaiteda 
audit }B aaspdatadwith Quarry Hill, ofie of the moft insajia. 
brioDs dvtxkto of tho to^ni, so caUed from a d^.of stone w^icb, 
haaleng sinoe^ boon cooq^tdy fi;nrgotten4 

• Bawdven's Doonttday Book, 143, f Dacat 108. 

J Of the celebrated •pringfttaaany.HiD^ Thorerfpy >ayi, «0a eaehiide 
Sheepeear Beck,w]Doh here nms-undBr a itoiia brides, called North. Hall Brigg, 
i»a RiaarkaUe«pfin&the Spaw-well, vbicb Mr. WiUjaia ^ni^fon feacsA 
irith^astonewaU and covered, and Ladj-welL This SpadacKeDe Leodieiisi% 
strikes as good a purple with nut-galls psKijaresbroiigh Spaw, and has the like 
effects, only tis too near and cheap to be valued as it ought The same pow- 
der of galls does not at all effect the colour of the oUier spring the Lady- 
wen." Ducat I. 104, » 
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Of SheqMcar notking more can be said than that it derived 
its name from a pool moat proUbly on the bedc, which was used 
an ancient times for the washing of sheqi. The bedk is men. 
tioned by old Harrison as '' a nameless water running into the 
Aire on the North side of Leeds from Wettlewood" or Weetwood.* 
This useful stream rises a little shore Addle^ passes through some 
very romantic scenery at Meanwood, flows through a beantifnl 
valley to Woodhouse Garr> and after receiving the diaocrfoured 
ira^ of numerous dyehouses and manufactories, frdls into the 
Aire near East-street. 

Buslingthorp contains a considerable population : it divides 
the manor of Leeds frcm that of Potter-Newton, and is supposed 
to have derived its name from the Ox or Cow stalls^ fbrmeriy 
called Booses at Buyses, with which the Ings or fields were fau 
oierly replenished. 

The names of the populous villages of Woodhouse and Wood* 
house Garr, sufficiently explain their own origin. At Woodhouse 
Garr there is a medicinal well, whose waters are esteemed uaefol 
to the bowels, and were fbrmeriy much used by the people in the 
neighbourhood. The village itself, though pboed in a beautifril 
natural situation, is rendered unpleasant and dirty by its manu. 
factories. Woodhouse Moor is the most healthy open space im 
the township of Leeds, it is the great summer walk of the inhabi-. 
bitants, it affords ample space for the exercising and reviewing of 
troops, and it is most devoutly to be wished that no future bill 
of enclosure will ever be introduced into the legislature, to pre- 
vent BtCBBB to this pleasant scene of recreation and enjoyment. 
In the village of Woodhouse, on the left hand side of the road, 
is one of the most antique looking houses in this parish. The 
oldest part is one of the very few specimens which remain in this 
neighbourhood of the wood and plaister style of building, however 
interesting its appearance its history cannot be ascertained* 

Little Woodhouse is rapidly loang its character as a beauti- 
lul village, although it is stiU one of the most pleasant and airy 
Mtuations round Leeds. Dennison Hall, so called from its pes. 
sessor, was formerly by far the most sumptuous residence in the 
parish, and its exterior is still the most imposing ;' it is now 

• HolingiOied's Chron. i. 95. 
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dinded into two houfles, its small park ia firont i« tli0 site of an 
uniiiiished square, of which the hall itself fiMrms the northern 
aide. Were Hanover Square, for so it is called, oonqdeted in a 
style corresponding with the buildings which have already been 
erected, it would be the greatest ornament of the town. 

The first house at North Hall, or North Hall Wood as it 
was formerly called, was built here in the reign of Charles I. by 
Mr. Ge<Mrge Banister, the first town derkfor the borough of Leeds; 
while his son, about the year 1091, built that house of public 
entertainment at Spring Qaidens, which stiU retains its original 
name, and b appropriated to its original purpose. 

Spring Gardens and North Hall were a short time ago 
ccMnpletely in the country, and within twenty years, only a few 
houses in Park Lane could be seen between them and Park Square. 
The scene is now completely changed. Large dyehousesand 
immense mannfcctories line the northern side of the river; streets 
of cottages open from the great western road; a vast popu. 
lation pours forth at specific periods of the day to their avocations 
of industry and toil; and although the avenue to the town by the 
Wellington road is commodious, open, and airy, the other which 
conducts the traveller to St Paul's Church and Park Square, is 
now one of the meanest, the most irregular, and the most unplea- 
sant in the whole circumference of Leeds. 

Near North Hall is the celebrated spring called St. Peter's 
Well ; the waters are so intensely cold that they have long been 
considered very efficacious in rheumatic disorders. The Bene 
Ings near the Waterloo Bridge, part of which is occupied by the 
large manufactory of Messrs. Gott, are traditionally supposed to 
have derived their name from their ancient appropriation to reli- 
gious purposes ; Bene importing, prayers ; though as Dr. 
Whitaker sarcastically remarks, "etymologists are extremely 
apt to overlook what is obvious, and it might be recdlected that 
Beans are quite as likely to be cultivated, as prayers to be per. 
formed in Ings."* The meadow between the Bene Ings and 
Leeds, called the Monk Pits, received its name from its monastic 
proprietors. Near the line of the new road to the iron bridge 
across the Aire at the Monk Pits, is the Eye-bright well, once 
supposed to aflford a sovereign remedy for soreness of the eyes ; 
f Ducat 93, note. 
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die rov of bmises onee cilled ByeJlriglit fboe, and ktoldng over 
pleMat MAb to tke Amr, hu Hour lost all its aittrMtioin, and 
ftrnt part d WelUiigtwi Streat* 

POPULATION OF LEEDS. 

I&180L 1811. laai. laai. 

BvtDiriaoii, 6^m 6fi60 7,701 UMia 

Middle and Kiikgafte Diyifioii, a.803 4^13 4,769 AfiXt 

MmHfflDiyiiion, ....3,676 3,636 S,031 3^081 

UiipcraiidLaw«rNoftliE«t0iTkioii,}8^7 jgg JJJ* ^gg 

North WeitDirMoi^ Low and Upp€r,^ 4,660 ^^^ { ^ ^j^ 

Soodi DbUoD, 4 3,907 3^791 6^1 6^^ 

UpiMrDmaoD, 3,054 3,343 3^908 8;Wa 

Tona in 1831, 71,603. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THfi' PillUflH OF LSSD9, OALVBBUY, AUD OVIBBiMY. 



SECTION L— THE PAeISH OF LfiEBS. 

HtTirauBf. 

HuNSLST is supposed to hnrt iaiir^ lis fifllffie YhMn'the dogs 
which in ancieht times were ttfpt hoe, eifh^ to defend the ffodcs 
of the farmers from the rarages of wild beasts, or fcr the purposes 
of the chase.* It is thus mentioned fn Doomsday. '^InHnnsIet 
fdx carucates of land to he taxed, wh^sre the^e may he three 
ploughs. The soke is In Bestbne. Th^re are ei^t TflUmes 
there having three ploughs, and six acrte 'of 1lted<^. "Wood 
pastare fire quarentehs long, and four broadl't Since Hnnslet is 
enumerated in Doomsday Book among the pdissesdons of Dbert 
de Lacy, the statement of Thoresby, which has been adopted hy 
most of the topographers who hare alhided to the riHage, that It 
was £;iren by the Conqueror to Roger de Montgomery must be 
altogether unfounded. ^ After the Lades Earls of Idncofai became 
extinct, Hunslet was held by different proprietors, and part of it 
was granted to relij^ous houses until the reign of Henry IV. 
when Richard Gascoigne, brother to the cd^xrated judge, pur. 
chased a considerable esfkte in the township. Sir Ihmnas Nerile 
of Lirersedge, in the reign of Edward IV. married the heiress of 
the Gascoignes, and thus obtained posBesdon of the Hundet 
estate. In this fiunOy the lordship continued until the 13th year 
of Elizabeth, when Sir John Nerile was accused of partidpating 

« Hoadey a dof^aad Skt, a hwc. 
f Baivdirvfi^iJOooBMUy Book, 144 
{ It is acurioiisfoct that at the time of the conquest there were three villa- 
ges in Shropshire called Hulebec, Hundeslet, and Femeley. An eztraordhiarj 
coincidence which caused the error of Thoreshj. 
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in the rebeUkm of his rehitive the Earl of Westmoreland, his 
estate was consequently confiscated, and was given by the Queen 
to Sir Edward Carey. It was settled upon his second son Sir 
Philip Carey, who in amjunction with his son sold all the lands, 
mills, wastes, &c. to the inhabitants. The andeut and truly 
respectable fiunily of the Fentons were at that time lendents in 
Hunslet, and had been settled in the neighbourhood for some can. 
turieSy and they with the Baynes's and Cowpers were the prindpal 
parties in the purchase of the manor. 

Of the Netiles Lords of Hunslet, a curious anecdote has been 
presenred* '^ vii. Aug. 1661, t. Edw. VL the sweating dcknesse 
was so vehement in Liversage, that Sir John NevOe was departed 
from Liversage Hall to his house at Hunslet near Leedes for fear 
thereof, and it was so ccmtagioas that it quickly despatched sudi 
as were infected ; f<M* one William Rayner died the same day that 
he had been abroad with his hawke, &c." 

Hunslet Hall was fermerly a stately building surrounded with 
a considerable paric, and presenting all the indications of aristou 
anneal consequence and affluence. When Sir Philip Carey, 
however, broke up his estate at this place, the hall was abandoned 
to dila^dation and decay. Upwards of a hundred and twenty 
years ago;, it again received considerable attention and extensive 
repairs, and was for some time the residence of Mr. Henry Sykee, 
an <^Nilent and influential individual. Thoresby calls it a p]«»asant 
place. But it was soon again abandoned, and the residence of the 
Gascoignes and Neviles was rapidly rendered undistinguishable 
amidst a mass of meaner habitations. 

The mill at Hunslet is frequently mentioned in the ancient 
records of the district, and appears to have existed as early as Uie 
thirteenth century. William Pagand, founder of the priory of 
Draz, gave to the prior of that house and his successors for ever, 
thirty sheaves of own (probably annually) from his mill at Hun- 
slet The same mill is again mentioned as the property of the 
fiunily of Altaripa (Dawtrey) who were also benefactors to the 
same religious house. It was afterwards the property of the 
Vavasours, and was given by them to the abbot and convent of 
Salley. 

Although the dispersion of the estates of Sir John Nevile, 
into small parcels, was highly fevourable both to the extension 
of the woollen manufacture and the increase of population at 
Hunslet, yet the number of inhabitants in the time of the com- 
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oMmwealtli, was not so great as might be supposed. By the 
oommissioii for ecclesiastical affiurs in the north, it was there 
anranged thut Hmislet was to coostitute a district pariah, (the 
diapei had been erected and endowed 1636^) and when its 
population was enumerated, it was foand to consist of two hundred 
ikmilies, that is just half as many as Holbeck, at the same period. 
This township now contains as many inhabitants as many of the 
dtaes and cathedral towns of the kingdom^ and it is saperior to 
them in wealth and intrinsic importance. Besides the woollen 
mamifactnTe, Hundet contains extensive g^ass worln, large 
diemical fiurtories, considerable potteries, and establishments for 
wire working. 

No place in the whole district has experienced such a total 
change in external appearance. *' Under the Oascoignes and 
NevUeB, the features of Hundet were a great manor house and 
park, a slender and obsequious population, a feeUe and unsldlliil 
husbandry, but quiet, cleanliness, and repose." * All these features 
hare long since disappeared. Hunslet Lane still contains a num. 
her of good houses connected generally with extensire mercantile 
establishments, but the whole village, or rather suburb of Leeds, 
is irregularly, and frequently meanly built, consisting of narrow 
and dirty hmes, branching out from the great thoroughflBure to 
Wakefield, and from the principal street passing by the chapel. 
The general aspect of the place is strangely uncouth, and perhaps 
a more dismal scene cannot be presented than the tract of mud 
and marsh called Hunslet Moor, on a rainy day. The inhabitants 
hare, however, distinguished themselves by their public spirit, 
and an infinitely larger portion of intelligence and knowledge is 
to be found among tiiem, and is in incessant and active exercise, 
than can be found among an equal number of individuals taken 
from any agricultural district in the kingdom. 

The new iron bridge, or Union Bridge, over the river Aire, 
was commenced in 18S9, when the first stone was laid by Mr. 
John Danby. As a communication between Hunslet and the 
great York Road, it is likely to be a great public convenience. 
The Hunslet rail road will be described in its proper phK». 

Hunslet Woodhouse, on an easy acdirity between Hunslet 
and Middleton, was formerly inhabited almost exclusively by the 
numerous family of the Fentons. It now belongs to the great 

• Leeds and Elmete, 93. 
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cotl ■diiiiigtnttl»aiidezk3rititlie anal lypeanneis and i 
dagcs of that lanrkaUe ragioo. 

The mfitt intemtiDg relic of aatiquity e^er Ibiiiid in this 
wkwitj waa diacofcied in 1883. In ezcamiting a ne«r road in 
thia tomMhip, the irarkmen tuned up a atone oofin, containing 
aome thigh, hg, and arm honea» under a covering of pbuatec^ 
which, idien romored, exhibited the caat of a human body, with 
the inqpnmien of the linen which had envekped it ThefiMse 
appealed to have been coTwed wUh a semicircular giaaa, which waa 
partiallf deoompoaed; the ahull hnd periahed, but the teeth 
remained in ezoellentpreMrvation. AcondderaUe number ef^am 
beads were found in the coffin, of various colours and sinaa ; bot» 
though the coffin and its contents were carefully washed, no coin 
or inacr^ition waa found to fix the date of the interment. Mr. 
Bleiddnsop took charge of the coffin, which appealed to be of the 
Bamky Fall atone, and was covered with a lid five inches thick. 

POPULATION OF HUNSLBT. 

In 1801 1811 1821 1831 
5799 6393 7701 12004 
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This village derived its name from its low sitaation, and the 
beck which flows throogh its centre/ aad which says Harrison, 
" has two armsy of which the onecometh from Pudaey Chapel^ the 
other fron AdwaltOD, their confluenoe being made above Feraeslie 
HaU."t This bedc or stream is the channel by which several 
of the vallies to the west and southwest discharge their waters 
into the river Aire. The main stream rises above Tong^ and 
aft^ a course of four miles^ receives Pudsey beck^ which ooines 
from Bradford Moor ; a mile further down^ a little above Esniley> 
it receives another streamlet from Drighliogton, and a mile nearer 
to Leeds, Beeston Beck, it then flows through the village in » 
deep channel, and conveys its discoloured waters to the Aire. 

Holbeck is not mentioned in Doomsday Book, but was pro. 
bably included in that survey with Woodhouse, under the general 
designation of Leeds. Very soon however after the compilation 
of Doomsday Book, when Ralph Paganel, A D. 1089, gave the 
advowBon of the church of Leeds to the priory of the Holy 
Trinity at York, the confirmation of the grant by pope Alexander^ 
mentions both Holbeck and its chapel. X At the dissolution of the 
monasteries, it appears from the return to which we have so fre* 
quently alluded, that Holbeck paid only fifteen shillings iu 
tithes. It was a place of considerable comparative importance 
and population at the time of the commonwealth, when it was 
formed into a district parish, and stated to contain four hundred 
femilies. The manor was anciently part of the lands and posses- 
sions of the priory of St Trinity in York, it afterwards belonged 
to the Darcies, it was then the inheritance of the Ligrams, being 
purchased of king James I. by Sir Arthur Ingram, and it is now 
the property of the dowager marchioness of Hertford, as the 
representative and heiress of that ancient family. Ingram Hall, 
formerly the seat of the ancent possessors of the manor of 

• Saxon Hoi, a low place, and Beck. 

f Harrison's Des. of Britain, ap. Hollingshead, 1, 95. 

J Monastic. Anglic, 1. 564. 

2a 
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Holbedc, sdll remains. A few old fltone bouses of the age <rf 
the first Stuarts attest the antiquity of the pUMse^ although none 
of them merit particular description. 

Holbedc was the seat of two ancient and highly respedafale 
families — the Andertons^ the name of whose estate is still pre- 
served in Anderton's RentB--«id the Neriles of whom aoiBe 
account must be given, because of the prominent part they hare 
acted bodi in the county of York, and the vicinity of Leeds. 
I>esoended from Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, prior to the 
Conquest, the Neviles have been connected by marriage with 
some of the most ancient and respectable families in Yorkahire. 
Sir John de Nevile was twice high SheriiF of the county in 
the rdgn of Henry VII. Another Sir John Nevile sustained 
the same dignified office in the reign of Henry Vlll. Sir 
Robert Nevile was elevated to the same dignity in the thirty- 
eeoond year of the same reign, and a third Sir John Nevile, 
in the third year of the. reign of Elisabeth. Oervause Nevile 
of Beeston, Iras quarter master general to the duke of New- 
castle, 164S, and consequently was a distingusshed partaker 
In the principal transactions of the dvil war in Yorkshire. 
William Nevile, of Hcdbeck, was High Sheriff for the county 
in 1710^ Cavendish Nevile, the brother of William, was the 
last of the male line of this family. The name however was 
rerived in the person of John Pate Lister, afterwards Nevfle, 
the son of the female representative of the Neviles. In his 
fevour, restrictions were introduced into the act passed in 1790, 
for the effectual supply of the town of Leeds with water. Two 
of his sons, officers in the third regiment of guards, died in the 
same year (17B9) of their wounds received in the campaign in 
HdHand ; another of his sons, a lieutenant in the second r^ment 
of foot, was kiDed on board Lord Howe's ship in the celebrated 
naval engagement of June 1, 17^; his eighth son, a lieutenant 
in the navy, was slain at Martinique, 1804; and his fourth son, 
a lieutenant in the guards, died at Badsworth, 1802. Thus five 
sons died in the service of their sovereign during the most 
dangerous and devastating war which ever was waged upon the 
surfiice of the globe — an instance of patriotic devotion to the 
cause of their country in one ficunily, certainly not to be paralleled 
in this district, and seldom equalled in the history of the empire. 

Wonderfully changed is the village of Hdbeck within the t 
last seventy, fifty, or even thirty years. It was formerly a plea- 
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saiit Tiliage^ possessed of no daims perhaps to mral seclosioo^ 
yet still summnded with yeidant fields and thriring poplar ptao. 
tatioDs^ and enjoying an atmosphere unoontaminated and salu- 
farioas. Only one human habitation interrupted the continuity 
of the prospect between the fflkge jMoperiy so called, and Leeds. 
Bat now the scene is completely reversed. Holbeck is one of 
the most crowded, one of the most filthy, one of the most 
onpleMant, and one €i the most unhealthy TiHagea in the county 
of York. Numerous lanes and sCreelB swannuig with a vast 
popolation now unite it to Leeds, the trees hare been cut down^ 
the meadows have diai^ppeared, and the air is loaded with the 
black vapours which issue horn ita immeaae manwfcrtories» ''He 
smoke of it," and Dr. Whitaker, '' aaoendeth to heaven.'' 

Holbeck is remarkable fi>r its springs of sanative waten, 
which slightly impregnated with sulphur, aie osasidered very 
salutary both as a beverage and kit culinary purpose^ and e 
eonsidendile quantity of which is «dd every day to the inbafaL 
tant^of Leeds by a number of men who ply the streets wid» 
water carta for the purpose. The establishment here fi>r warn 
and cG^d baths is commodtioualy arranged, well ooudueled, and 
extensively beneficial. There is some reason to believe that the 
medidnal well at this place was one of the many in this country 
apden^y dedicated to St. Helena^ and that a chapel was formeriy- 
attach^ to it.* 

POPULATION OF HOLBECK. 

1801. 1811. 1831. laSL 

4196 5124 7151 1 1310 

* Tlik floppaidon it odniimed by th« itttaeat of Thontbjr, wboiayi, 
<* Here wa0 liw aoothcr saeMBt Miw €s]bd St Hideat, of wbidi «^ 
vereataiiding io the menioiy of our ftUlMfs, bat now b onljr knoim bj the 
name of St Helenas bridge, which leads to the old site of it" Ducat 184. 
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Thb Tillage of Beeston was no doabt one of the most deliglit^ 
All in the vicinity of Leeds^ and one of tbe most desirable as a 
pennanent residence^ ontil tbe sinking of the numerous coal mines 
in its yicinity in a great measure destroyed its pleasantness^ and 
effected a disagreeable change in the diaracter of its inhabitants; 
It is mentioned in the following manner in tbe Doomsday Boole 
''In Bestone, Turstan and Mor&r had six carucates of land to 
be taxed, where there may be four ploughs. Ilbert now has it, 
and it b waste. Value in King Edward's time^ forty shillings. 
Wood pasture, half a mile long, and half broad."* From this 
entry it appears that the manor of Beeston, like almost every 
other in its vicinity, was given after the Conquest to Ilbert de 
Lacy, and that it had been reduced to a state of unmitigated 
devastation by the atrocious barbarities of tbe inhuman Conqueror. 
Beeston was the seat of a very ancient, respectable, and munifi- 
cent family — ^the Beestons of Beeston. One of this family Adam 
de Beeston was one of tbe witnesses to that charter which was 

A.D. 1207. granted by Maurice Paganel to the Burgesses of Leeds, which 
we have already analysed in its proper place. Long after this we 

Deed 1497. find Ralph Beeston holding the manor for the third part of a 
knight's fee, and presenting three acres of land in the place to 
the monks of Kirkstall Abbey. Adam Beeston had already be- 
stowed upon the same ecclesiastics, four acres of meadow called 
Palizings. This fiunily resided in an ancient ball which was in 
existence in the beginning of the last century, but tbe last relic 
of which, a Gothic arched gateway leading from the street into 
the village^ was demolished about twenty.five years since. In 
the reign of James I. the last of this family known in this 
vicinity, commonly called Captain Beeston, sold the manor to 
Sir John Wood, a justice of the peace and treasurer for invalided 
soldiers in tbe West Riding of Yorkshire. From his family, it 
came into the possession of Mr. Nathaniel Bland, who resided at 

* Bawdwen*8 Doomsday Book, 144. 
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the hall about 1712. From him it was piirdiaaed by Thomaa 
Kitchingman, Esq. whose son Tli<Hiias de?ised it to his four aisten. 

It 18 conjectured fr<»n the coocher booh of Nostel Priory, 
that there was formerly a hospital at Beeston, which is supposed 
to have stood at the foot of the hill, and on the south side of the 
brook which divides Beeston and Churwell. However well 
founded or otherwise this conjecture may be, it is certain that 
notasingle trace of any such building now remains. During the 
time of the commonwealth, when a commission was granted for the 
purpose of surveying and dividing the great parishes in the north 
of England, Beeston was to have been constituted a new parish, 
and was stated to have had glebe land worth eighteen pounds per 
annum besides an augmentation, and to have had one hundred 
and £fty]oommunicants. 

Two circumstances formerly gave to Beeston some d^ree of 
celebrity. About the reign of Elisabeth, it was famous for the 
manufacture of bone labe, an article which, continued in request 
uatU it was superseded by the superior manufactures of the con* 
tinent. Towards the dose of the seventeenth, and the commence, 
ment of the eighteenth century, it obtained a deserved reputation 
for its straw hats. The origin of this manufacture deserves men. 
tion to the honour of the inventor. In the reign of Charles L 
a Mrs. Isabel Denton of Beeston was cursed with a prodigal 
husband, and saw a numerous family in danger of penury and. 
starvation. This meritorious and ingenious woman *to sup^ 
port her children by the produce of her honourable industi^f; 
invented straw hats and bonnets, for which she found a ready 
and profitable sale, and thus maintained her family in comfort 
and respectability until her death. Such was the demand for 
these articles of Beeston manufacture, that a widow in Leeds and 
her partner sold to the annual value of seven thousand pounds. 
Thoresby says upon this subject, '* As Bone Lace, formerly the 
chief of the ornaments of the English nation, ^e way to those 
from Flanders and Venice, so have straw hats to bonnets and 
shades made of wood-plat, imported from beyond sea though 
made up here. The chief art in the former was in making the 
hat bands, for which this town was and is so noted i that even 
those which were made in distant places were and are to this day 
supplied with them from Beeston," 

The coal mines in the neighbourhood of Beeston have long been 
worked, and have yielded a profitable supply of that invaluable 
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BiiDenl to tbe piieMBt dqr. A tragical event took |iIaoe in the 
nign of Cbarles IL to wkieh tbeie ara happily Imt fiev parafleln 
in English history. During the tine of Uie Pntectorate, Mr. 
Leonard Scurr had.diseharged the minieterial functions in Bees. 
ton. chapel with oonsideraUe ability, but without comiponilaig 
moral character. When Charles IL returned to his Idngdom, 
Hr. Scurr abandoned the ministry and oommenoed the^ manage- 
ment of a ceal mine for which he seems 4o have been wdl qualified/ 
and which he conducted with considerable success. PMparatoiy 
to a journey to London on business, he had ooUected a large sum 
<lf money> ttidthe tact became genwally known in the nei^bour- 
hood. On the ai^t antecedent to Us departura from home 
(Januaiy 10, 167D) about eleven o'dock^ two unk^py aaen whoae 
names were Holroyd and lattlewood^ accompanied by thor 
aeosnaplibes, bsoke into the house with the intuition of seuing 
the money and obviating detection by the murder of the family, 
then: consisting of Bfr. Scurr, his aged mother, and a servant girl. 
The outcry of the mother whom they first seised, woke Mr. Scurr 
then in bed, he immediatdly descended from his room armed 
with a rapier, and commenced a desperate contest with equal 
Nselution and energy. He mortally wounded two of the robbers, 
and had not one of his hands been cut off with an axe, there is 
but little doubt that he would have mastered them all. Sudi 
was his indomitable valour, however, that he fought until his 
weapon became usdess, and then he attempted to escape by a trap 
door. But the robbers had previously ftstened it, and Mr. Scurr 
was at length murdered. His mother shared his fote, but the 
servant girl who implored mercy and promised secrecy would 
have beeuspared, had it not been for a wretdied woman who was 
with the murderorS) at whoae instigation she was beheaded at the 
door. The ruffians then having taken the money and other valu- 
ableSft set fire to the house in the hope of exciting the bdief that 
it had been casqally consumed with its inhabitants. But the 
murder waa disosiveKd by the focts that the head of the servant 
was found separated from her body, and the hand of Scurr at a 
distance from his mutilated body. Vengeance swifUy pursued 
theperpetxatora of this horrid deed. Holroyd and a woman with 
whom he lived in shame repaired to Ireland, there they met with 
a female whose name was Phoebe, who had formerly been servant 
with Mr* Seurr, and to whtMn they had the folly to converse 
about the murder. This person identified a gown and a scarlet 
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petticoat, which Holroyd's compftnion then wore, as hanng been 
the property of Mr8. Scurr ; she suspected the true state of the 
case, and applied to a magistrate ; the murderers were appre- 
hended and their gross prevarications were so condusiTe of thdr 
guilty that they were sent over to York to take their trial. Lit. 
tlewood was also taken into custody, and he and Holroyd were 
arraigned at the Lammas assises at York in 1682. Littlewood 
was respited in the hope of making further confession, and the 
woman probably not having been actually engaged in the m«rder 
was never brought to trial. H was very properly determined to 
make a public example of Holroyd in the immediate neighbour, 
hood of the place where the atrocious crime was committed, and 
he was accordingly executed on Hdbeck Moor, in the presence of 
thirty thousand spectators. His body was hung in chains on the 
same spat* On his way through Leeds, the vicar, Mr. Milner^ 
had some omversation with him, but he continued hardened and 
impenitent to the last. 

An account of the chapel of Beeston will be found in the 
next book. 

Of Cad Beeston, or Woody Beeston, anciently the seat of the 
Latimers, and in more recent times of the Mihiers of Beeston 
Park, Pit Hill,* and other Hamlets in this township, no impor. 
tant particulars can be given. 

POPULATION OF BEESTON. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

1427 1538 1670 2138 

* Tbe f<rflo«ing Indieroiu deacriptioii of 'Pit HHI k extracted from the 
Dncatitt: ^ Pit Hill of wU^A there ii noihinf memorable hot onljr cotteges 
for some of the suhterranean ^tew, eioept what is to be mentioned in the 
Appendix, that the wife of one of them brought forth four children at one. 
birth." 
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Abxlbt, or the field of Orm^or Arm, indubitably a Danish 
chieftain, ib thus mentioned in Doomsday Book : *^ In Ristone 
and Ermelai, Morfitf and Archil had six carucates of land to be 
taxed, where there may be three ploughs. Ligulf now has it of 
nbert, and there are eight villanes there with three ploughs. 
Meadow six acres. Wood pasture half a mile long and four qiia- 
rentens * broad. Value in King Edwards time twenty shillings 
now ten 8hilling8.''f Ristone, which is connected with Ermelai or 
Armley in this statement was most probably the place now called 
Armley Rig, Rigton or Rigston, the town on the Rig or Ridge of 
the hill. It wiU be seen that Armley, like Headingley, had been 
passed orer by the general devastators of this part of the country 
in the reign of the Ck>nqueror, but the reason of its exemption 
from the general calamity it is impossible even to conjecture. In 
the reign of Edward I. the Lacies Earls of Lincoln held Armley 
of the king in capite. In the same reign the family of the Ever- 
inghams had an estate here, and in Henry Vth's time a family 
of the Musgraves, whose name still continues in Bramley and 
Kirkstall. The principal family in Armley, however, for many 
centuries was that of the Hoptons, who were possessors of the 
manor, and whose residence was at Armley Hall, which says 
Thoresby " was sure a spacious place before the six and twenty 
rooms (which were taken down in the memory of some persons 
yet living) were demolished at one time to reduce it to a fiumer's 
house." The Hoptons were a fiunily of high reputation as well as 
of extensive possessions, and intermarried with some of the most 
eminent families in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Ingram Hopton married Sir Miles Stapleton 
of Wighill, and his daughter and heiress marrying Sir Thomas 
Manleverer, he became possessed in her right of the manor of 
Armley. Sir Thomas, however, sold it to Margaret relict of Sir 
* A quarenten was a quantity of ground signifying 40 perches. 
f Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 143. 
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IVmittB Jnf^hf ei Ripley, in wboie teuly it remaiiied until 
1781, wben the trustees of Sir Jdin Ingleby, Bwt deoemti, told 
it to Mr. Thomas Woolrich, merdiant, of Leeds. The naafirial 
rights are no«r possessed by Benjamin Gott, Esq. The miiniii. 
oence of this gentleman to the inhabttants of Armley, which ranks 
him among the most liberal benefoctors in the district^ will be 
described in our history of charities. 

More than a hundred years ago, Armley wsa noted for its 
oom and foiling mills. Some of these mills most have been in 
ciistaiee full two centuries stnee, because they were the property 
of Samuel Gasson, Esq. second mayor of Leeds, under the charter 
of Charles L The Tillage and its nei^bourhood contain some 
important manufiu;turing estabfishments at ibis day. Armley 
. Mills beJongtng to Messrs. Gott demand particular obserratioa 
dot only on account of their magnitude, but on account of their 
pictureoque situation, beneath an almost precipitous hill, on whose 
dedirity the Leeds and LiTerpool Ganal has been carrried with 
stupendous labour, and corered on the south side by impending 
woods. Eren Dr. Whitaker in contemplating this place orer. 
looked his prejudices against manufactories. He says, ''it is not 
unpleasiDg to obserre that this vast excavation (the canal) whidi 
for soTeral years presented to the eye the appearance of a long 
extended quarry through the township of Armley, by being 
judiciously planted as soon as its decompounding materials became 
capable ctf vegetation, is now fringed with thriving trees of various 
kinds, and has nearly lost every appearance of its original 
deformity." 

Armley House is the representative of a very andent boHding 
every trace of which has long since disappeared, although centuries 
ago it originated the appdlation of the place where it stood.* The 
late house was built by Thomas Woolrich,Esq. and was an degant 
though not an extensive edifice. The house built by Benjamin 
Gott, Esq. is one of the best in the district, and forms one of the 
most conspicuous and commanding objects in the ridnity. The 
park is small but beautifully {danted, the wood on the north side 
of the house dopes rapidly down to the cand, thereat of the 
grounds are intersected with delightfully shaded walks, the 
new approach to the house by an iron bridge built over the Aire 
permits a fuU view of the fine situation and environs of the man. 
don, and the whole is equally creditable to the skill of the 
architect and the taste and munificence of the proprietor. 

• Rag Cote^-the house on tb« ridge. 2 a 
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ante aiOmntV Bill ttAmkj* Its «ediii«tinl bktery wOl 

Whker, tbe Wytkar, or Witkergnage, w » yt i M t ut InMlet 
ga tfce to^Bw of tfc< tmnwhi|m of Aimky «dl Braalty. Itww 
ttdendytiliomiteritrenl gndMnoft'o €unyiM» MdoortuMft 
reiy Itfgo nuuuioiiy Inult in OMDOdion with ■& oli hoine in tlw 
■iddfe oftko iMt oeatoy, ww Hm midciiot of B. Hoirofi^Eoq. 
At tko bade of tint houM ita mTkttftMied by tke bed of a flBril 
t overiiang with gigaadc trNs, wkSA aAHs oat of tha 
; delight&l, tonaatic, aad oodtiMi ootBei ia this ^ 
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* See p. 80. 

f Conctrnwf the Donidi diitftaiii who has giTen bis Dome to Aimlcgr, 
«e make the following extnust fram the Dacatni^ ^That there was a person of 
tenineney hi this part of the eountiy among the Danes calkd Arm or Orm 
is evident from several plsecs tiiat do yet bear his name as Armthotp* Annfai, 
lbs. ThosArmisqrnoQTmow with Onn,anaiMisotlhaify, bo^aasoDg Ike 
Daata and Notthera English amongst whoa waa ono On% whaae D a n oSaK oo 
manuscript is yet extant and called from him Oimnlnm. There was also 
another of the name a noted person in these parts of Yorinhiie in Heniy I.'s 
time and I have also seen a release dated Anno 1329^ finom John son of William 
Onn concerning an estate in this parish. In this neighbonihood are odier 
monamenti of the Danidi times as partieulariy Tingky or more truly Ting- 
law or Low, whidi imports a Danish court of judicatore, in the langaage of 
that age, called Tinge, asa most excellent guide iDstmeti us.** Daaat 105i 
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WORTLBY. 



Thb village of Wortley is included in the chapelry of Annley. 
TlMnaae is flnnwaed to Imva been derived fren its iMrbige. It 
ii umtiened in a MS retmm Sn the AqgmeBlatioa office, in Ae 
d(kh Henry VIII. ae paying one poond thirteen flhiUinge and 
fburpenoe ae its qoeta of tythce. In this docoaunt the name is 
is apek Wyrtefey. In the Gonunonwealth, iHben the comaniarioa 
to which we have bsfbrs alluded was granted fcr eorveying and 
subdividing the great parishes in the nMih of Englaad, Amely, 
Armley, Bramley, and Wortley, were to have foraied a distinct 
parish. The arrangemoito contean p lated by the eonminionerB' 
were however never carried into permanent offset, and Wortley 
remained without an episcopal chapel until 1813, when thepie. 
sent edifice, of which further particulars will shortly be given, 
was consecrated by the Archbishc^ of Yorkt This villa^ has 
been distinguished by a vein of fine day of whidb Tobacco pipes 
were inanu£ftctured more than a century ago, and wbi^ is still 
in demand by the potteries in the naigfaboorhood for the eoarasr 
kinds of earthenware. The ancient family of the Farrars of 
Ewood, near Halifiu were formerly possessors of the manor, in 
1766, it was sold by James Farrar, Ssq. to John Smyth, Esq. of 
Holbeck, and it is now the property of his son Jph9 Smyth, Eeqt 
ofBramham. The bhabitants ars principally dothiers. 
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PARNELBY. 



Famhulmt, like Wortky, obtained its name fren its ] 
T^etatioii, ferae growing in great abundanoe over its 
before it ww farougbt into a state o£ cokivatioa. In the retoni 
in tbe AsigaMotatioD Ofliee just BBcntioned, two Farndeys are 
nentioiied, bat tbe cause of tbe distinction cannot be aacertained, 
and a similar entry onnot be discovered in any «*ber document 
Tbis place is not recorded in DoooMday Book^ but it must at a 
very early period bave been distinguisbed by ibe reeideiice of aa 
enunent fimuly, since Juliana de LungviUierB, lady of Farneiey, 
was one of tbe benefoctors of KirkstaU Abbey soon slier its foon. 
dation. It is again mentioned in the reign of Edward L, and 
firam that period tbe series of tbe poiocoows of tbe manor has been 
preserved with tolerable accuracy. It would be of little use to 
tbe reader to detail tbe manner in which this lordship passed 
from tbe Neviles to the Harringtons^ from tbe Harringtons to the 
Langtonsy and from the Langtons to tbe Danbys. SuflSoe it to 
obeerve, Uuit the last frmily became seised of the manor about the 
ooaunencement of tbe sixteenth century, tha^ it furnished the first 
mayor of Leeds alter the charter of Charles IL was granted, and 
that Farneley continued to be the place of its residence until the 
middle of the last century. The manor was sold l^ William 
Danby, Esq. of Swinton^ near Masbam, to Mr. James Arroitage, 
a merchant of Leeds, with whose descendants it yet remains. 

Farneley Hall was built in tbe reign of Elisabeth l^ Sir 
Thomas Danby, and was a *' stately fabric, of its architecture and 
age. Upon the front was this inscription : ** Builded in the year 
of our Lord 1586, and in the reign of the Queen 38, by Sir The- 
mas Danby, Knight." It was pulled down in 17^6, the mate- 
rials were sold, and a very inferior mansion was erected on its 
site. It is not known when the ancient paric was destroyed. 
Farneley may be regarded as the Isst place in the parish of Leeds 
which continued to be the abode of aristocracy, and Dr. Wbitaker 
says, '^ It is owing unquestionably to the aristocratacal genius of 
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tbe plaoe^ tliat in the neigbbonrhood of a popolatioii npidly 
JBcromang, wli«« every rood of land wheo leased was aure of a 
tenanty little laas than four hnndred acres of natiTe wood, audi as 
io Doomsday is described as Sflva Ftecnay should have been per. 
mitted to remain to the preaesi day." Of Fsmeley Wood Plot 
we bare already given the history. 

Fsmeley is delightfully situated on the summit of a eonsider. 
sble eleTation> gradually sloping towards the east, and looking 
down into a beautiful valley OB the north. The spirit of specula, 
tion a few years ago induced the introduction of some new roads 
into this valley in the direcU<m of Wortley and Ptadsey, only one 
of these roads, via. that from the Bramley road in the vslley to 
Fameley, has yet been finished, and the immense mound upon 
which it is formed is a strildng monument of human industry. A 
considershle quantity of inferior coal is procured in this village, 
KQd the stone is wdl adq>ted fiir the conmion buildings in the 
vicinity. 

POPULATION OF FAltNSLET. 
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H£ADINOL£Y. 



Thb name of tluB pleasant And rural village ia of Daniali 
derivation. The first sylkUe lefers to a pemm, perhaps Hedde- 
or Hoedday stated to have been tbe first Danisfa long who divided 
A.D.876L this part of EA^and amo^g his follower^ and who after swaying 
his soeptre over his new dominions thirtf.five years, was killed in 
A.D. 911. the rmgn of Edward the £lder. The aeeond syllable is a patro- 
nymic added by the son to his Ather's name according to the 
custom <^ the people and the age ; and the third it is well ImowB 
is significant of field. The field of the son of Hedde or Hoedda, 
will therefore be the meaning of the name. 

The principal object in the village <^ Headingley is the vener- 
able oak which has defied the Bt<»ins of a thousand winters, and 
which for hundreds of years has presented to the observer a decay, 
ing memorial of sges long since passed away. This remarkable 
tree has been conjectured by some, and the supposition is war- 
ranted by its evidently extreme antiquity, to have witnessed the 
horrible religious rites of the ancient Britons, and in fiict to have 
formed a part of a Druidical grove. Universal tradition dedares 
this to have been the tree under which, in Saxon times, the shire 
meetings were held, and from which the name of Skyradc, (shire 
oak) haa been imposed upon the wapentake. Of coarse these 
traditions afibrd no positive demonstration, but in spite of scepti- 
cism they render the supposition extremely probable, and induce 
the condusiou that it must be founded on focL 

Headingley is noticed in Doomsday Book in the following 
terms: '' In Hedingleia seven carucates of land to be taxed. 
Land to three ploughs and a half. Two thanes held it for two 
manors. There are there two viUanes with one plough. It has 
been valued at forty shillings, now four pounds."* From this 
entry it appears that Headingley in the time of the Conqueror, 
presented a rare example of prosperity amidst the surrounding 

* Bawdwen*8 Doonuday Book, p. 1»7. 
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bofraM ofdevvalatiMi and irr^chf^Jatw> •nd tliat in JMst it» False 
had been doubled by the improvementa of its tluM^ and Iba dilir 
gmo^ e£ ila hHabaadmen, lliia ia the Siava azliiaidinary^ ^uioe 
aa we AaU see ia the case of Ohapal Albrion* the general deeela- 
tion was eyident in the eaet, ao ia the cnaa of Bnmiuf it eiteided 
to the vest 

Soon after thia reesffd Headin^ey aaenia to ha;re beeii f^raated 
by the Laciee» aa chief Lorda^ to a ftmily vith the aumane of 
Paytefen or Poitevin^ who held it in part tiatil the raiga of 
Edward n. Aaaaay baaoppoaed, Headiai^ with Oiapaltown 
becane giadiially included in the vaet pooecnaanp of KirkataU 
Abbef. Of that Abbey, which standa in thiatowaeUp^ and of ila 
odier ec de fliaatical fd ii Ufoa, deaeriptife and hiatarical aooWMiti 
will he given in the next book. The aite and demoHtea of Kiiiu 
Btall Abbey after the diaaolution ware i^anled to the cciehrated 
archbiabop CnaiaMr, and by hiai were aettledon hia jeaaget MMk 
In the raifn ef Jamea L they were porchaaed hy Sir John Savife 
of H<iwley, from wheae fiimily tbey passed by marrii^ to the 
Brudeaek Earla of^Cardigaa. Neariy aeveaty years 9g^ a pait 
of ttiese estates wen» granted on a loag leaae to the Rev. John 
Moore, miniater of Heading^ey, through whose dau^ter they 
passed to the lato Sir Jamea Graham, and are aow possessed by 
Sir Saadfoid Orahsm^ Burt 

laaonllage in the parish are the eiects of the psoaperity and 
opulenoe c^ Leeds more Fisible than in Headiagley, Chapekowa 
only cjEcepted. Numeroaa manaionB aad elegant viUaa have been 
buih by those whoae oonmiereiBl enterprise iw manu&cturing 
iadaatry have devated their lamilies to opuknoe. New Orange^ 
built aboot eighty-one yeara ago by Walter Wade» Esq. and now A. D. 1753: 
the reaideaoe of Thoasas Benyoa, Esq. plaoed in a aituatien which 
oommanda a vast aad variegated prospect^ aorroonded with aa 
extensive park aad shelterad with hucuriant woods, is one of the 
Biost dastaAgnisbed manrioM^ aad one of the most prominent 
objacte ia the district. And it ia iaftpoasiUe not to coBtera]rfate 
with pleasure the resoHs of successful application to the pursuits 
of trade in the cheerful, the oom£ortahle» aad elegant dwelliags, 

* The old boose was built by Beig. Wade, Esq. in 1626, and had this 
inscription upon the front: '^^xoept the Lord build the house, thy labour is 
▼ain that keeps it; it is the Lord that keeps thee goin; out and in. B. W. 
1626." The family of the Wades were so distinguished by their loyalty, that 
they sold land of £500 a year for the service of Charles I. 
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adornel wiA pkMm graiadi aad pfatttations, wMi wUck tkb 
▼iciiiity mboonda. 

A conadenlile pHt of Hcadingley Moor, Ibmierly yerj eztn- 
wft, was indoaed about 8ixt7..aev<eii yean ainoe/ and a good bouse 
was erected lor tbe oflkiatiiig deigyman of tbe parisb. 

Of Bvirley, wbicb witb Headingley forms one townabipy 
notbiag aaore can be said tban tbat it derives its name from its 
sttuatioD on a bill, and tbat like Headingley it oontains many 
beauttftil Tillas and pleaaaiit residences. 

The Tillage of Kirfcstall bas deplorably declined from its Ibr- 
mer striking beauty and rural seclusion. Its population bas now 
become entirely manufiicturing:, and bas immensely increased 
during tbe last fifteen years, and its ataospbere b loaM witb tbe 
smoke and etturinm proceeding from its numerous nulla. Very 
diierent were tbe '' Mills tor grinding com and the fulling mill," 
wbidi have existed here from time immemorial, and the nnt 
manufactories wbicb luinisb employment to the numerous inha- 
bitants of the place. The Abbey Mills here, belonging to 
Willans and Son, constitutes an immense and a well conducted 
establishment for tbe manufrcture of doth. On tbe eighth ai 
December, 1827, they were nearly destroyed by a tremendous 
fire, but they have since been rebuilt, and fbrm in every point of 
Tiew the most important object in modem KirkstalL Without 
interfering with our account of the Abbey, we may obeerre that 
the new road which has lately been made from this place to 
Yeadon, though it has materially subserred the convenience and 
added to the comfort of the neighbourhood, has completely ruined 
the beauty of the grounds about the abbey. There b erery 
reason to belieye that in the process of time, Kirkstall will become 
tbe most populous and important rillage in tbe parish of Leeds. 
It contains one house which preeminently deserves observation, 
and which was evidently the great gateway into the grounds nf 
the abbey from the north ; the prindpal apartment in this house, 
which occupies part of what was formerly the pordi, has a 
very antique appearance ; and the whole building is preserved in 
admirable consistency by its present occupier. Tbe new diurdi 
at Kirkstall is one of tbe most beautiful buildings and one of the 
most pleasing objects in the district.'*** 

* Kiricstall, like other places in its Tictoity, has furnished examples of 
modem credulity disgraceful to (he age. In 1806 a fellow of the name of 
George Hej, called the Kirkstall prognosticator, sokmoly advertiaed that he 
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About a mile from the Tillage to the west, amidet luxuriant 
woods^ and in perhaps the most beautiful part of the Talley o£ the 
Aire, is Kirkstall forge, emitting its volumes of smoke by day, 
and its pillars of .flame by night, arousing the echoes of the 
neighbourhood by the incessant din of its hammers, and present- 
ing an object of Madmefls and deformity, notwithstanding its 
utility, strangely incongruous with the lovely scenery by whidi 
it is surrounded. This forge is <^ considerable antiquity. Even 
in Thoresby's time, it was so esEtenstve tint he declares, ** it 
might serve Vulcan himself and his Cydops to work in." The 
same writer also tells us that in this place there was a mill 
erected, ^'for slitting iron into small bars or rods by which means 
there is a considerable manufiurture of nails in these parta" The 
manofiictures of this forge continue to obtain an extensive demand, 
and to be held in the highest request under the superintendence 
tkf its very estimaUe and respectable piesent occupiers. 

POPULATION OF HEADINOLEY WITH BURLEY 
AND KIRKSTALL. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

1313 1670 3154 



was oomBunioDed to aanoanee that on Wednesday the world was to be burnt 
op. He pflodnoed Tsst alann aaoong the fools in the neigfaboorhood by his 
prophecy. 
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Ths Dune of Bnmky is no doubt derived from its fint poo. 
tenor^ most proboMjr in Soxoo times, and is literally the field of 
Bimm. Jt is thus mentioiied in Doomsday Book : '^In Brameieia, 
Ardiil had ibur camcatet <^ land to be taxed, and there may be 
two plou^ there. Hbert now has it and it is iraste* Wood 
posture half a mile long and half broad. Value in King Ed«urd*« 
time Cnly shillings." It will be seen by this description that the 
township of Bramley had been cursed with the presence of the 
Norman destroyers, and that fire and sword had reduced it to 
desolation. It seems to have been granted by the Lades to the 
Abbey of Kirkstall^ and to have remained in the possession of that 
monastic house to the dissolution. In the reign of Edward VI. 
when Bramley with other domains of the Abbey were granted to 
archbishop Cranmer, the land in this township was in a state of 
high cultivation. This is evident from the iact that several of its 
fields are expressly mentioned in the royal letters patent to the 
archbishop — such as Long holme, east and west^ Styefelde^ 
Abbeyfelde, Dodeyng, Sheep dose, &c. The manor of Bramley 
in the reign of James I. was acquired by the Saviles of Howley^ 
from whence it came to the Brudenels, Earls of Cardigan, who 
are its present Lords. • 

One of the most extraordinary instances of superstition and 
credulity which modem times has witnessed, has been afforded 
in this village. A wretched' woman, a native of Thirsk, but 
residing in Leeds, had for some years rendered herself infamous by 
her artifices and extortions as the Yorkshire witch. Mary Bate, 
man, for this was the name of the impostor and murderess, 
aroused the attention and exdted the alarm of foolish persons 
in 1806, by exhibiting an egg upon which she had inscribed, 
" Christ is coming," and which she dedared was a preternatural 
prodigy. She first extorted the property of her victims, and 
then poisoned them. Id 1806, William Perigo, a small clothier 
at Bramley, went to consult her upon the case of his wife, who 
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vas 8U|^)06ed to labofiir under the mdefioaUe calamity of ^' an 
evil wish." The sorceress gladly interposed ; pretendhig to he 
directed by the agency of an imaginary persobage, denominated 
Miss Blythe, she retained Perigo and his wife under her diabolical 
influence for nine months, and succeeded by alternately exciting 
their fears and their hopes, of cheating them out cf seventy 
pounds in money, out of all liieir furniture and wearing apparel, 
and in fact out of all the property they had in the world. When 
the in&tuated dupes found themselves reduced to beggary, with- 
out the fVilfilment of any of the splendid promises by which the 
hag had kept them in her toHs, they became importunate and 
clamourous, and Mary Bateman, to rid herself from their now 
unprofitable applications, and to escape from impending detection, 
determined to destroy them by administering poison. 8be gave 
them 9om6 murderous drug; which as a charm they were to mix 
in their food*^ both Perigo and his wife partook of honey and 
pudding which they had prepared with the poison ; the female 
soon afterwards died, and the constitution of her husband was 
mined. It was not until after the death of his wife, that Perigo 
broke the fatal spell^ he applied to the magistrates of Leeds, the 
witch was apprehended, tried, executed, and her body was given 
for dissection to the surgeons. — An example of infatuation and 
ignorance which the annals of the kingdom cannot parallel. 

The village of Stanningley is usually accounted within the 
limits of the township of Bramley, though part of it is in the 
township of Parsley. There can be little doubt that it derived 
its name from the stony character of the neighbourhood, the 
fences of the roads and of the fields, and the walls of the houses 
being all constructed of stone. The inhabitants of Stanningley, 
like those of Bramley, 'are almost exclusively supported by the 
woollen manufacture, ihey have been generally accounted the 
rudest and most unpolished in the district, and their houses and 
their persons by no means exhibit any very remarkable attention 
to cleanliness. This village has occasionally witnessed explosions 
of popular riolence upon manufacturing and political grounds, 
and it has sometimes been found necessary to call in the aid (^ 
the military to repress the tumultuous dispositions of the inha. 
bitants. A pleasing change however is now in progress, the 
besotted ignorance of the people is rapidly disappearing, know, 
ledge is now extensively diffused, and the influence of Sunday 
Schools, and of the administration of religious ordinances has 
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produced the hairiest results. Situated on the high road between 
Leeds and Bradford, Stanmngley is a busy thorough hre, and 
seyend large manu&cturing establishments lumish employment 
and support to a oonaiderable number of fiuniUes. 

POPULATION OF BRAMLEY. 

IML leiL 18$L 183L 

8062 34B4 4931 7089 

In taking our leave of these manu&cturing Tillages in the 
parish of heeds, we must offer a single observation upon the 
character and manners of their population. It is generally stated 
that the inhabitants of these busy scenes of industry are nide to 
fierceness in their department, and that they are lost in ignorance 
upon every topic which is not involved in their manual occupation. 
This is only very partially connect. In these villages there are 
many .truly respectable individuals and families, whose man. 
ners, without partaking <^ the aflected refinement far too com- 
mon in our large towns, are highly agreeable, whose infbrma. 
tion is as extensive as reading and thought can make it, whose 
rural principle attaches a sterling weight to their character, and 
whose spirit of charity, benevolence, and patriotism attaches 
honour to their names. Of rudeness and ignorance there is 
indeed enough, but these hateful attributes are neither so oommon 
nor so obtrusive as they were a few years ago. 
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Thb name of this Tillage, by far the most beautiful and respect-, 
able in tbe parish of Leeds, has exercised the ingenuity of 
Thoresby, who asserts that Allerton, a designation imposed upon 
four adjoining hamlets, is synonymous with Saxon words, signi- 
fying the Alder Hills. It appears almost certain that this 
eminent topographer was right * 

Allerton is thus mentioned in Doomsday Bo<^. " In Alreton 
Glenner had six carucates of land to be taxed, where there may 
be three ploughs. Ilbert now has it and it is waste. Value in 
king Edward's time, forty shillings. Wood pasture one mile 
long and half broad." t It thus appears that this vicinity was 
included in the terrible devastations of William the Conqueror, 
and tha4 at the time of the survey it was depopulated and 
waste. In less than a century after this survey, it was divided 
by the Lacies among several subordinate grantees, one line of 
which assumed the surname of. Allerton. The diligence of Dr. 
Whitaker, t has communicated the knowledge of a number of 
charters belonging to Kirkstall Abbey, found during the last 
centiiry in an old house in Chapeltown, together with a number 
of original grants of small prc^ierties to the same house, many 
of them of the highest antiquity, all beautifully written, and 
preserved with such exemplary care that many of the seals 
remain entire. From these charters and ^grants, it appears that 
from the time of Samson de Alreton, contemporary with the 
foundation of Kirkstall Abbey, the land in this township was 
gradually absorbed in the immense possessions of that opulent 
religious house. After the dissolution, the lordship of Chapel Feb. 26. 
Allerton remained with the crown, until in 1601, it was granted 
by deed to Thomas Killingbeck, Thomas Marshall, John ThwaH, 
and John Hadder, for the sum of £258. 10s. 11^. Allerton 
Hall, was long the seat of the Kitchingman family, and was the 

* Ducat 123. t Baw4wen's Doomsday Book, i2a 

t Loid. and Elm. 125. 
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largest and moet aDdent mansion in its vicinity. It was sold by 
James Kitcliingman, in 17^> to Josiah Oates, Esq. of Leeds, 
who demdished the old house and built the present mansion on 
its site. The place is new the property of W. W, Brown, Esq. 
A ridiculous custom prevailed among the Kitchingmans of 
interring the corpses of their deceased relatives by torch light. 
When Mr. Robert Kitchingman died in 1716, no less than one 
hundred torches were carried at his interment at Ch^I Allerton, 
and other customs were observed, of which the only laudable one 
was the donation of fifty pounds to the poor. The good sense 
and true feeling of the people have long since abolished such 
monstrous and disgusting mummeries as tliese. A house called 
Stuiderland Hall, late in the occupation of Mr. Farmery, once 
chief constable, and now town's husband of Leeds, deserves 
observation in this place. It is the remnant of a house formerly 
occupied by a family who bestowed upon it its name, and whose 
property was sold in allotments about forty-five years since. 

Chapel Town Moor was, until the commencement of the . 
present century, one of the most beautiful promenades in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. It was the place where feats of agility 
and pedestrian performances were frequently exhibited, and where 
in the time of war large bodies of the military were exercised and 
reviewed. On one occasion (June 27, 17^5,) when the Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield^ fmd Wakefield Volunteers were 
reviewed at this place by Greneral Cameron, sixty thousand spec- 
tators were present and three hundred carriages appeared on the 
ground. The wise system of inclosing productive land and ren- 
dering it conducive to the support of an immensely increasing 
population, rendered it necessary that this plot of ground, contain, 
ing more than three hundred acres, should be applied to other 
purposes, and Chapel Town Moot has long since disappeared. 

AiiLBRTON Olbdhow, iu thts township, demands for a 
moment the attention of the reader. The word Gledhow, is 
either derived from the Saxon words signifying the Hill of Burn- 
ing Coals, or more probably from two words meaning the Hill of 
of the Kite.* The name Oledhow first occurs in one of the 
charters to which we have just alluded, dated in 1359. Allerton 
Gledhow, like Chapel Allerton, was the property of Kirkstall 

* Ducat 129. 1.014 and Elmete 131. 
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Abbey. That «» aoGient house fomeriy existed' at this place ia 
induUtable, about the year 1680 it was inhabited by a hmilj of 
the naine of Waddiogton. Mr. Hugh Sleigh greatly improred 
the old house; his heiress married Henry Pawson, Eeq. whose 
only daughter nuurried WiUiam Wilson> Esq. Aldeniian of Leeds. 
Mr, Wilson dying in 1764^ leaving only one daughter, his widow, 
by virtue of an act of parliament, add the estate to Jeremiah 
Dixon, Esq. Mr. Dixon increased his estate by the purchase of 
the manor or Lordship of Chapd Allerton, and of the estate of 
Lady Dawes and her son. He also made considerable additions 
to the house, and adorned its Ticinity with extensive plantations. 
The mansion, which is certainly one of the most beautiful resi- 
dences in the neighbourhood of Leed% is now tenanted by Lady 
Beckett, the relict of the late Sir John Beckett, Bart. 

Of Moor AUerton little information can be given which will 
interest the reader ; it no doubt derived its name from its vicinity 
tD the Moo ro i Blackmoor in its immediate neighbourhood deriv. 
ing its name from the colour of its peat, and the hue assumed by 
its crags after exposure to the atqiosphere. These crags furnished 
the stone of which Trinity Church in Leeds was built, aod which 
was given for that purpose by Mr. KiUingfoeck, of Hooton Pagnel, a 
Roman Cathdic Blackmoor like Ghapeltown moor, has disap- 
peared, and its former aspect of irreclaimable sterttity has been 
^changed for the cfaeerlu] luxuriance of com fields and meadows. 
Beeston is not the only place in this parish which has been ^istin. 
goished in the annals of crime. Li 1680 a monster, John Once, 
who from the appellation of esquire appears to have moved in 
respectable society, murdered his pregnant wife and two children 
with circumstances of savage barbarity which will not admit of 
description, and for this atrocious crime id said to have been 
smothered at York. 

POPULATION OF CHAPEL ALLERTON. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

1064 1362 ims 1934 

GIPTON. 

At Oipton we have already stated that there was formerly a 
Saxon encampment whose traces are now totally obliterated. 
From this circumstance it has been supposed that the name origi- 
nated (Cip a tent, and Tun an inclosure). This derivation does 
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not 8Mm likely. Oip, says th. Whitaker^ was most probably the 
monosyllabic name of the Saxon who first fixed his habitation on 
the site. The name of the place repeatedly occurs in documents 
of the reigns of Edward L, Edward IL, and Edward III. At 
this plaoe^ says Thoresby, " is a rery curious cold spring, whidi 
in a Romish country could not have missed the patronage of some 
saint 'Tis of late years accommodated with convenient lodgings to 
sweat the patient after bathing, and is frequented by persons of 
honour, being reputed little or nothing inferior to St Monagfa's. 
Over the entrance is inscribed 

Hoe fecit 
Edwardns Waddinstoiii 

De Gleftdhow, 
Anno I>ommi, 1681." • 

The waters of Oipton have lost their celebrity and are no 
longer frequented. There is no reason why they should not be 
restored to &me. If some chemist were to report an analysis of 
their component parts, if some physician were to publish a book 
in their praise, and if some speculator were to build a decorated 
bath, a large hotel, or perhaps a crescent of houses with a sounds 
ing name, it is certain that quite as much benefit would be reaped 
from Gipton weU, as from many of the springs which are highly 
extolled for their salutiferous qualities, and around which com- 
plaining valetudinarians and idle loungers so numerously con- 
gregate* 

* Loid and Elm. 133. Ducat 112. 
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Wb bare alieady referred to the coBjiectiin ^ 
and inde&tigtM^ uitiquRry, that there Ms fc w a er ly a ] 
pottery lit 4M9]ili«^ A hyadiaaAiaA^tfiiityyeewi^fflv (fciwi i 
eviilMt WiiahlB -tf the Mirtit, U,.Queiilar he^M of tuhfciib #hoe8 
materials 'decpsivfly uidkatid -lbeir< ^fii^^ and- 
w)Mlllppai^:tl»ha^^iiaftQf jdielounaosa. Ititf] 
tha^. at this .p]aoa. tihera was aft aKleasiva wMmJkaUlty'«t^t^m 
RoioaB MgIcs whkh are to h#«9ei|.ia€oafidanihla mwdwaaaHHiji 
th^mnB of KirkitaU Abbeyw Kroai this circmaftanoa'it is'sup. 
posfdthattha fonp^r purt^ the name jm deriFed, It'.haa.faaeft 
ol^served Jl>y aajli|«aijas that the a p eHatio as Newt«a and Navin^* 
toii.liaraheeagi?ren,ia several towns in the aeighbenrheod ef 
Roaaan atatk>na>aod which hye a¥idendy obtained theiy mieahy 
eoi^trast widi the old tawos, whisre the first ooaquewas aad plasen> 
sorsaf Britain xeaided prior ta their dqpartaiia firoin theUai^d*. 

. Potter Newton is eertainly a^ plaoa of -vcwy censideiaUi 
antiquity. Jjx p. charter very little posterior to the-fcnwlatiosi ^ 
Kirkstall Abbey, William the son of Bidian} da Nwtsai gliff 
''to QfA, to the holy Virgiiv and to the noaks*' o(;that raKciow 
boose three acres of his land. And- at another -grant mimi $ 
oentemp^ruy with this, JuHianade LungviQiaraLMlf sf PanMly 
bestowed i^pon :tbe saipe abheji a plot jof her oidtiBatad^gieHad, !» 
the same placer Iabatkthcaeyaats<nantienia>MdaoCaJWnil 
tive pkm. in Pott«raewtoQ called Lmhoicb orUyibenk , JUtsf 
considerable inquiry the.writ«:haa bean mafcle to discQwr. 9mf 
trace of the name^^ and hQ ia Q)>Iiged to content ^uinself with the 
meagre conjectures of iintecedent inqnirciraj who imagine it to 
bare referred to some ancient fortification. 

Potter Newton was formerly fiunoos f<nr three ancient bouseSy 
the seats of as many distingoisbed families. Scot Hall was tho 
residence of the Scots, who derived their name not from the Sasoii 
word which signifies darts or arrows, but firapi the country frooi 
which the first of their iiana> atewaid to tiie Empreaa 1AnmU» 

2d 
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moCber of Heoiy n. mignted to EDgland. The names cfdieae 
Soots are frequently met with as witnesses to yarioos deeds from 
the reign of Edward lU. to that of HenrjVIIL The last of thb 
frmily known to hate lived at Newton or Potter Newton, was 
Gilbert Soot, who died in the thirty-third year of Henry VIIL 
(consequently in 1642), and who at the time of his decease was 
possessed of the manor of Newton, of one hundred and twenty 
acres of land, twenty-six of meadow, forty-eight of pastare, 
thirty of wood, m water miU, two hundred acrss of moor, '&a 
These estntes seem uhimatdy to hare meiged in the Calrerkyr 
of Calrerley, from whom they diverged into rarious hands. 

Another old Hall fomeriy existed at Potter Newton which 
was the residenos «f one branch of the ancient family of the 
MauUreiers, but whidi has fiJlen a prey to the ravages of time. 
To trace the subaequent possessors of «n edifice which has kmg^ 
sinee passed away, would be of no possible advantage to the reader. 
'' Newtoi Halt," says Thoresby, " is a veneraUe old fabric, 
and stands low and shady." This house, was successively the 
nmdenoe of several disdnguished fiunilies until it came, in 
the first year of the sixteenth centory, with an estate of three 
hundred pounds a year (a large income in those days) to the 
Haidwidcs, one of whom, in the reign <^ Edward VI. purchased 
the manor,* From the Hardwicks theestate passed by marriage 
to the Claverings, and from them, in the same manner, to the 
first Earl Cowper, whose heirs and representatives own connder. 
aUe property in the ridnity. 

Tlie manor of Potter Newton has long been possessed by the. 
Ssriles of MetUey, by whom it is still retained. The most 
remaricaUe house in this neighbourhood at present is Low HaU, 
liie residence of George Wailes, Esq. a heavy brick biulding of 
the age of Charles II. yet of imposing appearance, commanding 
ian extensive prospect to the south, and with a fine avenue of 
trees from the northern entrance to the road. 

POPULATION OF POTTER NEWTON. 
1801. 1811. 1831. 1831. 

fl09 571 604 865 ^ 

• Tlw will pi Thomas Haidwieki who made tkit pordiaae, ii remailnU^ 
ss eoataining a proof of protestantifln in the midst of popery. He died in the 
reigB of lUiy, and commended his sonl to Almighty God, his Creator and 
R e deemer, hoping, throagfa Jesus Christ, to he saved, without referring to the 
sahiCB,s«cordiiig to the sens e less fashion of the times. 
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SECTION IL 
THB PARISH OF CALVBRLEY. 



No certain infomiatioii can be afforded of the derinition of 
the name of this village and pariah. It has been ooojectured 
with some probability that Calfere was the first Saxon poaseosog 
of the place^ and that from him it has reoeiTed its designation. 
If this be correct, then Galreriey originally signified the field of 
Calfere. It is thus described in Doomsday Book* '* In Calmer, 
ieia and Ferselleia, Archil had three camcates of land to be 
taxed, and there may be two ploughs there. Ilbert has it and it 
IS waste. Value in King Edward's time twenty shillinga, 
Wood pasture, half a mile long, and half broad."* From this 
description the reader will perceive that like the great majority 
of the manors and townships in this district, Calverley had been 
reduced sooa after the era of the Conquest to total depopulation 
and misery. 

There is every reason to believe that the Lades granted 
Calverley and Pudsey to Alphimsus the son of Gospatricr 
Tiandarina, one of the three daughters of this mesne lord oi the 
place, married John Scoticus or the Scot, to whom we have 
alluded in our account oi Potter Newton, and who was so called 
because he came from Scotland with the Empress Maude, in the 
capadtj we have just stated to the reader. He was the founder 
of the £uni]y which so long flourished at this place, and whicb 
bore the name oi Scot, alias Calverley, until the dose of the 
fifteenth centusy, when the first designation was finally merged 
in the second. Instead of giving a tedious, dull, and useless 

•IthBM abo beat wuppo&ed that the village ma ao called by the elinon 
of a eomoDant very oommoii in local names before the flnt letter of the last 
igrQable I fiom Calfheid, which afterwards itsslf became a fiuBiily name in 
Calvert, the field of Calfherde. Loid. and Ehn. p. 31& 

f Bawdwen's Doomsday' Book, p. 144. 
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aoconnt of the saoceiBtTe prindpdsof tUsandent hmHj, nd 
tbdr marriages and ooonezioDS^ we shall oonfine oundYes to 
those particulars is its history which inrolTe sonethiog like 
interest and importance. Thomas Wilson who has made such 
exteneiTe manuscript collections rehtire to tiie history of this 
district, informs as, that- Johh 8c^ or Calverley who lived in 
the fourteenth century ** was beheaded for oontimitting crimes so 
horriUe that they wen not it to be described^so mudi so, that 
Wilson recommended to the posse s sor of the manuscript in whidi 
they were enumerated to destniy the~ scandalous and dcteotaUe 
record. Sir John Calveriey, the grand nephew of the above named 
eulprit; was shdn at ShrewAury, valiantly fighting for King 
Bettl^ IV. against lAitsirtir and CHendower. The Onlverieys 
^usf gradually have accumulated ooorfderable land«d property, 
Aht William Galveriey, Es^. who MTed in the Velgns of Edwaid 
VL Mary, and Ellaabeth, was seised of'the manols of CUteriey, 
l^idsey, Burley in WharMde, and of lands in Bagley, FVorefey, 
EodedtaD, Eccleehall Pulc, Bdton in Bradfordale, and Seacroft. 
This gentleman had married a hdy n^o was a aealous Roman 
Catholic, and who had such inltaenoe ih retaining her husband 
In the bonds of the oM superstition, that he sufiered very oon- 
dderably in his estate in consequence of the fines which were 
imposed aocordbg to the intolerant practice of the times to poniA 
hib recusancy. 

His son Walter Calrerley was the perpetrator of a crime 
which formed tiie sutifect of tragic representation* two hundied 
years ago, and whidi stiU ezdtes the lireliest emotions in the 
inhabitants of the plaob when induced to communicate its history 
!n the neighbourhood of its scene. In mtler to understand the 
subsequent narratire, it must be stated before we proceed, that 
Walter Catveriey had married about the year 1601 Philippa the 
the daughter ni l%r Jdm Brooke, by whom he had thrae sons 
William, Walter, and Henry. 

Prior to hii marriage with this lady, he had formed an engage- 
ment with another, the daughter of '' an andent gentieman of 
diief note in his country;" but when he arrived in London, and 
saw his subsequent wife> he violated his vows and repaired to the 
altar with the guilt of a perjured man upon his head. Soon 
after his mairiage, he degcaded himself by habitaal intoxication, 

• In the Yorkshire TiB«edy fkbely attribvted to Shmkspeaie. 
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tktimg, and dietewikerfi aiid tpeodlly in|MmrUied hIiHidf by 
kb f«ckleB8 prodjgditjr* In order to obtain a rapply of ie«dy 
wumej to dtffray tbe expeboe tf bis vion, he demandid tnm 
Ida wifife the dicpe«l of ter dowry; and ahe prepaMl to obey hh 
auKudste by prooaeding to her gnwdiiai in Lottdon, to inatroct 
Mm to eilKt the aale. Hie gentluqan to whom ahe apiilied, who 
aaeaaa'ftoiii iiie origioal naamtive to hwreteen her iBide» evaded 
eompliatMe wiHi her - propoaitiopi bat stat^ hia leadineia to 
idiAlter her hasband troin ^e auit of his ndanenm and urgent 
erefitore, and to fiomk ftr him n place of anffident vahie to 
^MMe hhn to naintain the style of linn^ and the appendages 
of Mak to which he had bioen aeraatemed. The hdy haatened 
toOdTerleyvithdie a gr ee ab le iittailigence, bdt her nnhapfiy 
hmaband waa ebeeBt> announded by hia wicked oonpanioo^ and 
pcuaoitog hia infiunoua debaucheriea.' At length he returned^ 
mhddened wiA perpetual ibtozicatini^ with the oaoadouaneaa of 
hia crhnea; and iritfa ^e ci»?iction that he had utterly ruined 
Mn ia el f and hia family. To audi an extreme of widoedneea had 
he latterly proceeded, that he had endeafonred to account to hia 
a ew ttia t D a alid to the 'world lor hia eatrangnnent frdm home, by 
aaterting the infidelity of hia wift and the illegitimacy oT hia 
ddMreii. He had OTcn foilght « duel with a gentleman who had 
praenmed to Mwmatrato with him upon hia baae injostioe to a 
moat ensdlent and Tirtuoua ^oman, and he wm indebted for hia 
Mb t6 the ftrbearanoe of hia aniagoniat. When he anrifed pt 
Cyverley, he haallBned to hia wifc, and waa engaged in loading Mmnli 9S^ 
her with reproaches far not having sold her dowry, when he waa ^^^ 
ifltormpted by the arrival of a geodeman froih one of the 
fMvenkiea.' Thia gentleman had oome fbr the purpoae of 
alaAq; to Mr. Gdverley the eonditilm of an i]^}ured bmther, who 
lad badome bound'for the payment of a thouaand pounds for the 
mnrderer; who had been sued Ifar the debt, and who at that very 
titne'waa languiahing in a lArison, because <^ hia inability to 
Mdaff tfacGteditora. Kr. Oalverieyr^idi^l wi^ oompoauM t6 
ftb friend of his brother, he i'eq[ueatM the gentleman to widk 
oter his eatate^ and promised that onhis retom' he would give 
him « aatisftuftory answer to his e6mmttnicatian. The gentleman 
had no aooner departed, than Mr. Galverley retired to his gallery, 
wheiW he brooded ever the nuaeiy he had entailed upon himself 
^nd his relatives by his crimes. While he was thus occupied, 
his ddeet chUd, a boy of about four years 9' age, came into the 
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gdkrj to fiUy, the imiMitiinl fiitber, i> a pImMf of n^fe, mied 
19011 the helptew bojr, pfainged hbdagger twice or thrice into hie 
body, end hoiried with him into the apertneat where hie wife 
wee leleepj while the none wie dreeni^ another child by the fiie. 
The inftiriatednMMirin caught the eecopd child fawn the anni of the 
ninreeywhoas he thiew with gteat violence from the door of the roooi 
to the foot of the etair caee. The noiae awoke the imfortiiaate 
mother, who inataatlyperoeiTed the danger of her diildnn. She 
da^ed the eeoond child to her boeom, reoeiFed heraelf eeresal 
throete of the dagger while she rainly endeatoared to defend it 
from her hiufaand, and saw it atabbed to the heartin her anna* 
Mr. Galveriey, peroeiTing that both the childrm veredead i^on 
the floor, and that tSeir mother was weltering in her Uood, 
detennined to complete his work by mnrdering hie third eon, 
then oat at nume twelve miles off. After a deqierate struggle 
with a serrant whom he mastered, he left the house &r the 
stables, and met the gentleman just alluded to on his return 
fi!om his walk. As he passed him he desired him to walk into 
the house, and tdld him that he would soon arrange hb brother's 
business. He then mounted his horse, and set off at full ipeed 
en his sanguinary errand* The gentleman no sooner entered the 
house^ and saw the fearful spectacle it presented, than he con- 
jectur^ the additional crime the murderer intended to perpe- 
trate; he roused the inhabitants of the Tillage, and commenced a 
vigorous pursuit Mr. Gdrerley was thrown frtm his horse 
when he was within a few yards of the house where his child was 
pbced, and was so disabled by his fall, that he was easily secured. 
The next day he was taken before Sir John Savile, of HoiHey, 
and Sir Thomas Bfamd, when he confessed his crime;, declared 
that he had harboured the intention of the murder for more than 
two years, and that his reason for it was that his wife had 
frequently given him indications of her own adultery, and tflfans 
thatthe children were not his. As the pbgue was raging in 
Yoric, he was conunitted to Wakefield prison, but was subset 
quently taken to York and brought to his trial, afl»r an interval 
of four months fitm the murder. Either from desperate obetu 
nacy or ircm a desire to save the property upon his estate fer 
theuseof his only surviving son, he refused to plead, was con. 
Aopirt6, demnedtobepressed to death, and was executed according to his 
sentence. 

From an old narrative of this dreadful transaction, written 
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sliortly idier it oocorred, ft would seem diat Mr. CUhnerley prior 
to hiB removal to Howley, to be examined befcre Sir John Sarile, 
was taken back to his own hoose^ where the foBowihg incident is 
said to have oocnnred whidi we shall give in the words of the 
historj. '' He intreated the mullitiide he might speak with his 
wife belore he came to priaon, who heheard was afire though 
in great danger; that liberty waa granted him. Tin distressed 
gentlewoman when she saw him, fergot her own wounds and the 
death of her two diiMren, and did a loving Idsse him and tenderly 
imbraoe him, as if he had never done her wrong ; which strange 
kindness so shook to his heart, remembering the misery he had 
heafied upon her, that imbracing one another, there was so 
pittiiul lamentation between them, that had flinte had ears it 
would have melted into water," The lady after w ar ds recovered 
from her wounds. 

The manors of Calverley and Padsey, with the apportenaaces 
in Calverley, Eccleshall, Fardey, &c had prior to this event been 
settled in trust on Sir John Brooke and othiers, for the lives of this 
Walter Calverley and Philippa his wife, and after their decease 
on WiDiam Calverley, son and heir apparent, and his lieirs and 
80 Smth. Henry Calmerley succeeded to the estate, and was 
distinguished for his actiFe loyalty in the cause of Charles I., he 
was visited with the vengeance of the opposite party, he was 
fined to the amount of one tiiousand four hundred and fifty^re 
pounds, and to pay the sequestration, he was compeDed to sell his 
estate at Seacroft, Ibr one thousand three hundred and eighty 
pounds.* He waa the last of the family who permanently 
vended at Calverley HalL His son Walter was created knight 
of the Royal Oak by Charles IL on account of the sufferings of 
thefemily in the cause of loyalty, he married the daughter and 
heiress of Henry Thonpsom, Eaq. of Esholt, through whom he 
obtmned possession of that beautiful estate. Walt^ Calvierky, 
created « baronent 1711> married Julia, the daughter of Sir 
WilliamBbckctt, Bart he bniH the present excellent house at 
Eahdty and his son Sir Walter, who took the name of Blackett, 
on succeeding to the estate, sold the manor of Calverley to 
Thomas Thonihill, Esq. to whose heir Thomas Thomhill, Esq. 
of Fixby, in Yorkshire, and Rid^esworth, in Norfolk, it stiB 
belongs. 

* The vAloe of this oompodtion may be ascertained from the fact, that the 
wale estate was sold a few years ago, and produced forQr thousand pounds. 
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Hie centre nd eiie wing 
ttrf netwldwteidbg the 
builiiiig MtMbetnrily etteat its I 
dpel timlnn4yf the roof, which arericUyfliited^.aeoeBdtesQfiMK 
the lerffeei en cihetthd mD phteof itowgeek^hiittheeab. 
fHYuieni vhidi were remfcred BepMHuy wkeii it wae teOMi i«te 
hwe ohliterated aeit ef the tnMxeefitf i 
Itkpf^baUethnt the.pmenk fiJwie wM^heilt. 
iIm leign of Hearj VL Hie eiMurtment in which At mvtoler 
ef Ae twa duldrai hf their iiiiha|ipy Cith«r wm 
WM a waineootted chepeber in the vKWth eMt a»«ib ef the 
frooi which a steirceee deeeeeded to what, ai^ieen tQhaT»jMa 
tbeprinciiidoratate iranofthe hone. To.theJhadly/oC'tha 
CUferiejf we ahdl agam haie jMxawhiii to aUode when wft 
the history of the church. . 

A curioqa.dooameat jelatjye tothijiTilla|gehaiheia.|Hhliriied 
hy Dr« Whitaker/ which iUuetratee the dagger whidi peraeee 
ehttomoa to their weighhourB iacorred in . the ti«M el ntjeit 
eiqieratition. In the year 1004 6mr penona whoao .aaviee were 
Soberi Hare, Isabel Hue hia mother^ Ann Brigg, and Sliiw 
Birkendbaye, all of Oelrerley^ were suepected of Ihe de^iliib act 
ef witchcraft'* They were accuaed 4^ this crime beiMe the 
JiMtiees of Aflriae by aix inhahitanta of the filhig^ who eigned a 
document declaring that the unfortunate indiriduala '^had pme* 
tised and done much hurt and mischief to their neighhQw;^''..and 
that this had been prored by the exammatiaa of aevwal pftnwn 
in the Tidnity; That the deigyuian ef the rUihte phimd hStf 
t the fait on this precitfua document csn qpawenjpqauqivjseft 
t it isreceUected that the piAmtk Jamss L coqUderoUihia 
timetothec om peaitio n of n demonqh^, and that the gBSvnst 
and BMMk influential persons in.the IdngdoMi oopld unite in eon* 
deiani^g toimprisoninent and death those who by asataoicpever 
eepUd ride on brooiMticka through the air^ andautiject the hoMle 
ef the Add and the ekuMiito ef natuie to timr conuDand. 

FAB8LBY. 

Fabslbt is a populous village on the banks of the Leeds and 
IdYerpool Canal, inhalnted almost exdusiyely by clothiers. In 
the neighbourhood of this village an occurrence took plaoe in 

• Loid and £Unete» 98tt. 
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IStt^wliiohezdtadeoMUBnkkdm. Ai 
bad eiHtod lor tone time bstirmi Mr. A. BdommA, a < 
iwmfiirtufer, and his work people, raqieedag an adaaaee if 
wagfl fl whiek be had agreed to giv^ od^ vefouing hk nen to 
aigB an agreeMflDt atadng that tlioy were wiUiag to week ibr hiH 
ontheaetemia, and «t the aaaotiaie intunaling that tbeae wbo 
refaaedtoaignthe pi^Mr weald be di a ob a rged whan tbej bad 
finished the work in hand. . This agreement was oCenaitre to the 
Trades' Union^ and Mr. Hainsworth received a notice fron the 
aecretary of that bodjr stating that if be did ne% eootimie to 
emptoy ihe whole of hia work people a strike would tabopbMMb 
Becanse he reteed to aeeede to this raqnisitieD^ a number of 
wearers and aiubhers quitted hia semee. Some^ the people^ 
bowever, who were not in die Union^ remained at tbeir werir. 
Amciq;^ these indiTiduab waa a youag ama, James BsoaDBy a 
natire of Irehuid^ about nineteen years of age^ and hk sister a 
Hbw years younger; both of them were ohoozioaa to tiM Unasn. 
asen, by ooaturaing at tbw work, and beeaam in eonaaqaeaee 
what was teebnicaUy called Black Sheep* On Wed a sa day , Dec 
5, they left Mr. Hahttwortb'eheuae^ where they bad been weakiag 
to letnmtotbeir boDae at Staaaingley^ aanle and a half ^rem 
FVffsley. Thej had proceeded little more than a third of the die. 
taaoe> when they were sttddsnly swrooaded by thirty or Ibfiy 
men^ Benscm waa mortally woimded, aad Med at fire o'doafc ea 
the leHowing morning, bat the sister fortmmlelf efieeted bsr 
escape after receiring sobm severs Mowa The ftttawing rerdiot 
was retomed by the Jury on the Gsreners Inquest; ^ We find a 
verdict of wHftd murder against divere persons unknown tow^ 
and we further find that the de ce ase d bad beaoam obneaioua to a 
la^e body cafied the detbier's Union, by reftmng to leave bb^ 
maaters employment^ and to join them in their' tBMleavuaiata 
compel his master, Abimeledi Haiaswerth^ to aabnut to tbe* 
dictation of theamd Clotfaier's Uuon, by paymg Ua werioaen 
audli wages as they proposed, and to reeaive iato hia servsoaoalp 
auch persons as the said Unioa a p pr ared of, aad have tea mnidi 
reaaon to fear that hia murder baa bean the coaaaqmnca of hie 
fidelity to hia maater/' Although one bundled panadi resaarf 
was olfered l^ the royal proefamwtion fi>r the diseoiery of the 
uHUfder, and altbo^ another hundred pouada reward waaedfared 
by the Trades Union, who disdaimed the whole affair aad 
denounced it in the severest terms of reprobation, no clue has yet 
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been fbuad to letd to the appreheinioii of any of the murdenr^ 
DOtiHtheUnding so many were united in the perpetratioii of 
the crime. We hare raeorded this oTent becanae it indicatea 
one peculiar diancfeeribtie of the age, de?doping something of 
theinatuite of a formidable, system existing among a number of 
combined work people^ whidi a former age cqukL not ha?e 
imi^ned^ and which a euobeediHg age will scarody beliere. 

PUDSEY, 

This jimce is thus mentioned in Doomsday Bode. ''In 
Podechesaie, Dustan and Stainulf had eight carocates of land to 
be taxed, where there may be four ploughs. Dbert now has it, 
but it is waste. Value in King Edward's time, forty shillings. 
Wood pasture half a mile long and half broad." * The township 
of Pudsey therefore participated in the goieral devastation of 
the country in the reign of the ruthless Norman conqueror. This 
yillage was the seat of the ancient fomily of the Milners, or as 
the name was formerly spelt, of the Mylners, who were settled 
there in the reign of Edward II. and one of whom purchased 
the manor of Walter Calrerley, in 1663. No particulars can be 
recorded of tiiis place which will interest the reader. Immense 
excitement was created h&re during the registry of votes for the 
last election for the West Riding, by the objections which were 
brought forwards by the Tory party against about ninety free- 
holders in the township, principally the owners of mill property, 
held in partnership. Sixtf-six of these claims were allowed 
before the revisbg barristers at Radford, and the consequence 
ifas, that the victory was celebrated with unbounded rejoicings 
in the^village, the church bells were rung incessantly on the 
evening of the day on which the triumph was achieved, the 
steefde was brilliantly illuminated, and the inhabitants united in 
general Qongratulation and festivity. 

The village of Pudsey is inhabited almost entirely by clothiers, 
and notwithstanding its elevated situation, it is one of the dirtiest 
and most ui4[»leasant in the district. 

At FuLNSox, in the township of Pudsey, the Moraviaasi, or 
United Brethren, have formed one of the most extensive and 
important establishments they possess in the kingdom. A number 
of persons both Britons and foreigners, who had formed a connexion 
with the United Brethren, began to build this settlement in 

• Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 141. 
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1748, and tbey called H GnM» Hall, or Lunb's Hall. They were 
Tisited by Count Zimsendorf, who had ailbrded an aeylnm to some 
of the persecuted descendants of the ancient Moravian churches 
on one of his estates in Germany; and about the time of his Tiait 
the place began to be designated Fubedr, by whidi name it has 
been known through the kingdom. A long series of excellent 
buildings^ with a fine terrace in front, is carried along the north 
side of a beautiful valley, and contains ample accommodation for 
the fraternity. The edifices consist of a chapel, a school for girls, 
a residence for the minister, a school for boys, a bouse for single 
men, another for single women, and another for widows. The 
houses for separate fiunilies form a considerable ▼illage, in 
wfaidi various branches of trade are cultivated, although the 
woollen manufacture employs the largest proportion of the 
population. ITie skill of the sin^e women in working muslins 
witb the needle and tambour has long been cdebrated^ and 
the produce of their labours frequently sells at a very con- 
siderable price. The vocal and instrumental music at public 
worship at this place, has been deservedly considered superior to 
any thing of tbe kind in the vicinity. The burial ground is 
strikingly beautiful, and presents an impressive scene of simple 
solemnity and repose. Rew communities in the kingdom or in 
the worid are conducted with such admirable order and regularity, 
or have been the means of eflecting so much goid as that of th^ 
United Brethren, at Fulneck. 

IDLE. 
Idle is a very large village, or rather town, in this parish, 
inhabited by manufiicturers and clothiers, who carry on a very 
considerable trade. It is an irregular, rambling, dirty pkce, on 
the declivity of a hill, with nothing to recommend its i^ypearance, 
or remarkable in its history. Its chapel and other places of wor- 
ship will be described in another place— its academy, supported 
by the Congregationalists for the instruction of young men 
intended fyr the ministry, has been removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Bradford, and the establishment at Woodhouse Grove, 
near Apperley Bridge, founded on the principle of the seminary 
at Kingswood, for the education of the sons of Wesleyan Methou 
dist ministers, will be elsewhere alluded to. The proximity of 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal affords to the village the inesti- 
mable advantages of internal navigation. 
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POPULATION OF THB PARISH OF CALVERLEY. 

1601. 1611. I66L 16SU 

Cahericf Mid Fwdqr, .... y»i -2^90 yM 9^697 

Bolton» 471 d8l 664 671 

laie^ 3;i98 3,883 4,666 5,416 

P«iN9r» 4,<m 4/07 6;tt9 7^466 
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SECTION IIL— THE PARISH OP GUISELEY. 



HORSEPORTH. 

This fbce is evidently eo called horn a ford practicaMe by 
boraea tbxwigb tbe rirer belov. It baa bowerer been aaserted, 
tbat 8iaK» by Kirkby'a Inqaeat,* it anMan tbit Herefiiid waaa 
name given to it in ancient tiaea^it aigniiiea '^ tbe lord of the 
anDy,** ftom tbe Saxon Here, an anny. This aaaertion boverer 
may beaafdy diamissed witbont fiirtber obaenration. 

HocBfifcrdi ia tarioe mentioned in Ooomaday JBooL Firat it 
la mentioned among tbe Landa of tbe King. '' In Horaeforde 
Hum Tlianea bod mx carucates to be tazed« Land to tbiee 
pbiugba. Tbirty sbillingk'' Again, nnder tbe bead of Land of 
tbe King'a Tbmiea, it b stated tbat Robert de Bruia beld in 
Horaeforde two canicate8.t This Robert occupied a vast qnan. 
titofr nf land in tbia nei^bourbood^ in other parts of the West 
Biding, and in tbe Bast and North Ridings. It would seem 
that tibe land here was generally cultiFated, but dthough no 
wood is mentioned, it is evident firom subsequent records and 
from the fuse of tbe csnntry at the present day, that tbe woods 
must have oovered a considerable extent of ground. The fiunily 
of Bebart de Bmii^ or Bras, finom whom were descended tli^ 
oelafaimted Bmces of Scotland, and tbe present noUe fiunily of 
Aj^Leafanry, eontinaed for a conaidenMe period to hold land in 
Banefertfi, f» Kirbby'a Inqueat mentions that the heirs of John 
Bbnlsvafer held ene carucate of Peter le Brua. The abbots of 
IBrimtaU, at an early period, acquired the principal part of Horse, 
lorthp and after the dissolution, Edward VL in the first year of 
Ua leign, granted all tbe demesne hnds held by the monastery of 
KirkstaD with other estates, to Archbiahop Cranmer. Three 
yean afterwards Cranmer obtained a licence to alienate these 
landa fisr tbe use of IliQmas Cranmer, bia eldest son. That this 
Thoinaa tranflferred Ua poas oas i mi s to Edward Lord CllntOQ, 



* Kirkby's Inquest w«b taken A. D. 1387, Ibe fifteenth of Edward I. 
t Bawdwen's Booauday Book, 34, t234. 
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^pean almost oertaio from the &ct that this noMeman sold the 
manor of Horseforth to Samuel Green^ Stephen Pasley, Richard 
Pollard, John Stanhope, and Robert Craven* Of the fiunilies ol 
these purchasers of the manor, the Stanhopes, the PoUards, and 
the Crarensy remain to the present day. 

The family of the Stanhopes resided at Horseforth for many 
generations^ and their andent residenoe before the New Hall 
was built, is still to be seen on the road to Galrerley. They 
surrounded the latter residenoe with a small park, and their plan- 
tations, carried on to the summit of the rery high hiD on the 
north, form a conspicuous object to an immense distance on the 
east The hall is now the residence of iJie Rer. J. A. Rhodes. 
We shall hare occasion to state in another place the liberality of 
the Stanhopes in the erection of the present episcopal diapel na 
the site of the ancient edifice. This fomily have not been the 
only benefiurtors of the village. The road from Horseforth to 
Bramley, to Staimingley, and to Bradford was formerly immensely 
arcuitous and difficult, the evil was remedied in 1819, wRen John 
Pollard, Esq. erected an iron bridge over the Aire immediately 
below the village at an expence of one thousand five hundred 
ipounds. 

But few events have occurred in this village and its neigh, 
bourhood, which demand the attention of the reader. Horse, 
forth, like Beeston and Galverley, has been distinguished by 'one 
fatal circumstance in the annals of crime. In the month of July, 
1804, the inhabitants were appalled by the intelligence that Mr. 
William Stables, a doth manufacturer, had been murdered in his 
own house. John Stables, his brother, immediately offered' a 
reward of one hundred guineas for the discovery of the perpeln- 
tors of the horrid deed. Upon this man, however, notwithstanding 
his apparent seal, the suspicion of his neighbours ultimately 
rested, and it was generally feared that as a fratricide be had 
imbrued his own hands in the blood of the victim. However this 
may be, he was never happy afterwards, existence became* intole. 
rable, and three months after the death of his brother he hangied 
liimself in his own bam. 

New Laiths, near Horseforth, was long the residence of the 
very ancient femily of the Greenwoods, descended from Wyomanis 
Greenwode, " Cater" to the Empress Maude, in 1154. A cii* 
nous fact is ascertained relative to this estate, it has been 
twice omveyed from the family and twice it has been regained by 
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th^. James GKenwood, who senred as a soldier in the war 
between the Dutch and Spaniards, and Mary, his 'second wife, the 
daughter of Francis Bellhouse, Town Clerk of Leeds, cdnyejed 
the estate at New Laiths, in 1658, to Thomas Lord ViBCOunt 
Sarile, Earl of Sussex, and in 1670, James Lord Viscount Savile, 
Earl of Sussex, and Baron of Pontefract and C^astleton, reoon. 
Teyed the estate to the same indiridual. Again James Green, 
wood, the son of the preceeding, sold the estate to John Swaine, 
of Horseforth, in the year 1609, and it was repurchased by Joseph 
Greenwood, his nephew, who died J728. The recent alterations 
which have been made in the house at New Laiths, have elevated 
it to the rank of a commodious and respectable mansion, the situa. 
tioa is most beautiful on a sheltered and wooded eminence above 
the Aire, and the prospect down the river would be truly delist. 
fill were it not too frequently interrupted by the Uack clouds of 
smoke which emanate from Kirkstall Forge. 

RAWDEN. 

Thb derivation of this name has been satisfistctorily ascertained 
to be from Raa, a wild goat, and Den, a woody place or valley 
affording both food and shelter for cattle. Bawden, like Horse, 
forth, is twice mentioned in the Doomsday Book, First among 
the King's lands it is stated, ''In Roudun Glunier, Ganiel and 
Sandi had three carucates to be taxed. Land to two ploughs. 
Ten shillings." And again it is stated that ^'Rdliert de Bruis 
or Brus held here six oxgangs."* It would seem, however, that 
the king, soon after the compilation of Doomsday Book, granted 
this estate to Paulinus de Rawden, as a reward for his services 
with a body of archers which he commanded, and here the family 
continued for more than six liimdred years. The most rJenowned 
person in this fiunily during its resdence at Rawden was Sir 
George Rawden, a warrior and hero. He had a command in 
Ireknd, and was absent at his own estate when the horrible 
massacre of 1641 was perpetrated in that country. As soon as he 
heard the tidings, he hastened through Scotland to his post, and 
arrived at Jiisbum, seven miles from Bdftbst, at the very time 
when Sir Phelim (XNeale, at the head of four or five thousand 
papists, was about to break into the town, and to murder the 
inhabitants. Sir George found only two hundred men ready to 
resist the ferocious banditti who had desolated the country with fire 

•Bawdireii»8 Dooottday Book. 94,334 
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nd flnmtl/nd e?«i tUa little faiiid Ind oidy i 
anoQg them; bat tliey wore ininuitwl with a detenrinrtion to 
idl thair liTes as dearly as possible, and eren the wamen prq^aied 
to partidpafte in the dangers of the oenflict Sir Geeqg^ who 
was well known among the native Irish, made his dispoaitioas 
with such consummate akill, that the enemy soon became awam 
of his retoniy and the cry, ^Sir Geotge Rawden has oone frem 
Enghnd, intimidated the assailants." NomberB, howerer, were 
en the point of prerailing; Sir George's hons was diet under 
him, and the enemy were already raising a shoot of trimqihy 
when a reinferoement and a supply of ammunition arriped from 
Bdtet, the papists were defeated. Sit George saved his little 
garrison from massacre, and acquired the honour of having por. 
formed one of the most glorious actions of the war. 8kr Gkargt, 
who had previously been created a baronet, after w ar ds mmmanJ ed 
a legtment for Charles L and died in 1684^ m the eighlaelh 
year of his age. His great grandson was created baron Rawden, 
of Moira 1750, and Earl Moira 1761. He married for his thiid 
wife. Lady Eliaabeth Hastings, BarODen Hastings in his own 
right Their son Francis Rawden Hastings, as the Earl of Moira, 
and one of the intimate friends of George IV, whm Prince of 
Wales, was for a long time one of the most prominent characters 
in the empire. He was created Marquem of Hastings, was 
Oovemor-Oeneral of India, and alterwurds becaase Govenmr of 
Malta. He was succeeded in his title and estates by George 
Augustus Francis, the present Marquess. 

The Hall at Rawden, long the residence of this dialingaiBhed 
family, is situated a little to the east of the church or dapel, 
and with its extensive front and projecting gaUes^ placed on a 
commanding and elevated situation, preaenta an extremdy 
hnposbg appearance from the new road between Yeadon and 
Kirkstall, and still exhibits numerous indications (^ the dignity 
and importance of its noUe possessors. The village is principally 
inhabited by dothiers, and there are some very extensive awmu 
fcctories in the neighbourhood* We have already stated that 
one of them, belonging to Messrs. Thompson, was visited by the 
Luddites in 1812, and a considerable quantity of madunery was 
destroyed. 

YEADON 

Is derived from Ea^un, the water on the hill, for above the 
village there b a turn which appears to have been partly natural. 
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and gaye its name to the place. Yeadon is thus mentioned in 
Doomsday Book : " In Ladali^ Game^ and Glunier had four 
camcates to he taxed. Land to two ploughs. TVenty shiUingfk"* 
From this it appears that at the time of the Conquest Yeadon 
was double the ralue of Rawden. It afterwards belonged to the 
nunneiy of Esholt. No particulars can be recorded of this yil. 
lage of any general interest For the period of forty years^ it 
was lately degraded by the practices of an impostor cidled Han. 
nah Oreen^ or the Lingbob Witch^ who extorted more than a 
thousand pounds from the silly crowds of credulous people who 
resorted to her to have their fortunes UAd, or to ascertain how 
they could recover lost property^ or avert imaginary ills. This 
woman died in 1810, and was succeeded in her lucrative profes- 
sion by her daughter Hannah Spenoe^ who;, strange to tell> found 
a man possessed of sufficient courage to marry a witch. In these 
remote parts of the country^ notwidistandlng the diffusion of 
general and ^ reli^ous knowledge^ there still lingers much of 
superstition, and many a foolish idea and ridiculous practice must 
be driven away, before the '' march of intellect" and the pro* 
gress of ^' the schoolmaster/' ere the credulity of the people is 
dissipated. 

OUISELEY. 

Fob this place a very few words must suffice. In Doomsday 
Book it is just mentioned as Oisele^t and is included in one vast 
manor with Otiey, and many surrounding villages belonging to 
the archbishops of York. At this period, for Otley, AOddleton, 
Denton, Poole, Ouiseley, Baildon, Menston, Burley, Ilkley, and 
many adjoining places, there was but one church ; and limited 
as the population must have been in the Saxon times, it was 
materially diminished by the ravages and cruelties of the Nor.^ 
mans. For it is expressly stated that the greater part of this 
extensive district was waste, and though in the time of Edward 
the Confessor it was worth ten pounds, it had suffered so deplora. 
bly, that its value had been diminished more than two thirds.^ 
Soon after this period Guiseley became the lordship and the resi. 
denoe of tble Wards, a family of considerable importance in this 
part of the country, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 34. f Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 62. 

X Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 52. 
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vfa«n tlMy bcoMne extinct Of Uw heautifU dravch wbkk tWy 
kttilt, «D aecount wiU be givm in taolber plnee. After the deaA 
ef Sir C^ristoplier Weid in 1523» the manor of Oui«^ wan sold 
to the SberbumeB, of Stonyhnret^ in I^uictahiie, and in 1717 it 
wm bequeathed by the laet of that &»ify. Sir Nichohe Sher. 
biime« Bart to hie dau^ter the duche«r of NerML it was 
afterwards told to the freehrideva, irho are new the joint lodk 
The situation of Owadey, though rather high, ie oompMatively 
phelteredy and the Tillage is hat mor% eomely and pleasant than 
• either of its subordinates^ Bawden or Yeadon. Nothing can be 
sUted of Carlton which will in t ste ot the seeder. 

HAWKE8WORTH, kng the lesUenoaof one of the nest 
IH^dent and resectable iMnilieaia theoountjr of York, isaitaated 
to the west of Ouiedey, en a cold but rowniandinf elevati«» and 
eommands a most extensive view both of Airsdaleand the diafeaat 
hUlsofCkyton HeightaandSaddleworth. Of the lesidBBtaat 
this place, which was abandoned by its proprietors for the warmth 
and comfort of Wharfdale» we shall givw some particulars in the 
proper plaee« 

It may be remarked in closing this account of the parish of 
Ouiseley, that the convenience of Yeadon, of Rawden, and Horse- 
forth, as manufacturing villages, has been most materially sub- 
served by the new road from Ouiseley, which communicates with 
the Leeds and Bradford road at Kirkstall. It will be difficult to 
select in this district any road which for so long a distance, com. 
mands a prospect so extensive or scenery so beautiful, the view 
from the neighbourhood of Bawden looking towards Bombalds 
Moor and up the valley of the Aire is one of the finest in the 
country. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF GUISELEY. ' 

1801. 1811. 18»1. 1831. 

CaritoB 116 185 158 181 

OuiMl^ 8S5 850 1^13 1,004 

Honefoith 3^099 2^15 3,824 3,486 

Rawden 1,115 1,450 1,759 3,050 

Yeadon 1,859 1,964 8,455 3,761 

Total. 10,038. 
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Tbbrb can te no doobt thftt the name of tfcie pnm pt um » and 
inpoatant town kai heen derived horn Ae fori m tlie iboC «r tiie 
hiil upon iHrich tiw old dioreh has fceen erected. SInee, hovreTer^ 
tibe M of die hrook wliidi runs down the viiief to the Aire in 
vwy «onlnust6d^ tepogrqihei* hmm been at a kes how to aceoont 
§ori^ 4fiaMt Brad m Bread. But this anpeOation may bare 
boen impoeed, either becanae of the floods which in the time of 
tempest or ef winter rush htm the high hiUs, and render the 
hrook a foaming and a fermidaUe torrent, or became the waters 
rolled down a pebbly bed ofoonside rab ie width. This is the case 
with many streams in themaelres insgnificant, which have dian* 
nets of great breadth, and the fording of which is oocasionaHy 
Tcry dangeroQs. 

In the tSaxon times Bradford was a jimce of no consequence 
wiiatever, it formed a part of the great perish ef Bewsbury, and 
in $E probaMity it after w aids was eonsdidated, liko Leeds and 
many other neighbouring |daoes, into the great banwy of 
Pcmiefraet. 

This town is mentioned in Doomsday Boole in the Mlowing' 

torms, " In Rndfoid with six Berewics, Gamel had fifteen canu 

cates of land to be taxed, where there may be eight ploughs. 

ISbert has it and it is waste. Value in King Edward's time, 

fonr poimds. Wood pasture half a mile long and half hnftad.*^ 

The soeiuge then of desolating war bad visited this township, as 

wen as other r^ons of the north ; no allusion is made to any 

inhabitants ; no leference is given to any resident proprietors or 

occnpiers of land ; no reason is given for bdieving that any of its 

soil was under actual cultivation, and the value of the produce 

appears to have been absolutely nothing. From the statements 

« 
* BaviiweB'^ Doonudaj Book, 141. 
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of the Doomsday tfarrej most of the townships in the parish were 
CFidently reduced to the same solitude and ruin, and the condition 
of the district round Bradford was indubitaUy still more deplora. 
Me than that of the country in the vicinity of Leeds. 

In this melancholy state, howerer, the place was not suffered 
long to remain. The Lacies were not only in possession of the 
rich fee of Pontefract, hut also of the barony of Oitheroe in 
Lancashire; and those potent noblemen would often have occasion 
to pass from the one to the other on occasions of pomp, or business;, 
or war. The fatigues of so long a march through a wild, a 
rugged, a desolate, and almost an uninhabited country, required 
a halting {^ce ; and the tempests which often sweep with tremen- 
dous fury orer the Meak hills, and along the deep valliesi, would 
frequency demand a shelter for the chidtains and their retainers. 
For these purposes, Bradford would be selected as being directly 
in the way, as being situated in a warm and pleasant ralley, and 
having a country around it which, with a little cultivation, might 
easily be rendered productive of adequate- supplies. But in these 
rude times, when the Norman conquerors were hated as wdl as 
feared, when their oppressions and insolenoe frequently goaded 
the native inhabitants to insurrection and revolt, and when the 
foreign Barons themselves were frequently waging implacable 
and sanguinary feuds, security from open violence and treacherous 
surprise would be essential to shelter, and the resting place <^a pov. 
erful nobleman, repeatedly visited, would rapidly assume the 
apperance of a strong fortification. It is not only probable, but it is 
certain, that in the time of the Lades, there was a fortress at Brad- 
ford, for in the inquisition taken after the death of Henry de Lacy, 
the last Earl of Lincoln, in 1316, the term burgesses 'OCcan, 
which was never applied but to the residents in the neighbour, 
hood of a castle. The security afibrded by the existence of such 
an edifice, and by its garrison, together with the hope of obtaining 
some advantage or privilege from the lords who either rested or 
resided at the place, would soon create the rudiments of a village 
or a town, their safety and prosperity would soon attract the 
inhabitants of a less settled and protected district, and then, says 
Dr. Whitaker, who never fails to identify a town with a church, 
** The inconvenient distance of the place, and still more so of the 
remoter parts of the present parish from Dewsbnry, would 
occur. The Lacies were a devout * and munificent family ; and 

• That is loven of ecclesiastics and founders of monasteries. 
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at the representation of the people of Bradford^ an agreement 
would be made with the Bark Warren^ a stipend in lieu of tithes 
and other rights settled upon the rector of Dewshury, a rectorial 
glebe and tithes assigned to the incumbent of the new parish, and 
a church erected." * 

In these hakjon days of ecclesiastics, when no sturdy dissen. 
tient dared to question their undoubted claim to tithes and ''other 
rights," and when it was esteemed a fatal calamity to die with- 
out the presence of a priest, or to be buried in other than conse- 
crated ground, the accomplishment of such an arrangement in 
such a method was extremely probable, and the conjecture is not 
likely to be rery fiur removed from the actual state ci the case. 
So early, howerer, as the year we have mentioned above (1316) 
it is evident from the Inquisition alluded to, that the castle had 
been either demolished or destroyed, and a manor house bad been 
erected in its stead. Various interesting particulars are commu- 
nicated by this inquisition relative to the state of the town and 
parish of Bradford. Of the forty thousand acres which the parish 
contains, only fifteen hundred at this period had been reclaimed. 
All the old manors mentioned in the Doomsday survey, had been 
absorbed in that of Bradford, and one court was holden for the 
affiiirs of the whde every alternate three weeks. The town con- 
sisted of twenty-eight burgage houses, and besides the burgesses 
was inhabited by probably about as many tenants at will and vil« 
lanes. Its whole population therdbre did not amount to more 
than three hundred souls. Two mills are mentioned in the inqui- 
sition, a com mill and a fulling mill. It has been conjectured 
that the soke of the first was coextensive with the parish, because 
its profits amounted to more than one fourth of the lords receipts 
from the whole. The existence of a fulling mill argues that some 
kind of coarse manufEkcture had already commenced. The glebe 
of the church extended to ninety-six acres of land. One curious 
fact remains to be mentioned, the market was held on Sunday ; 
which seems to imply, that in a parish of such vast extent, and in 
which a large proportion of the inhabitants lived at an immense 
distance from the tQwn, it was in those days deemed allowable to 
identify going to market 4o buy necessary prorisions, and going to 
church to listen to unintelligible prayers. 

By the marriage of Alice de Lacy, only daughter and heiress 
of the last Earl of Lincoln with Thomas Earl c^ Lancaster, the 
• Loid and Elm. 351. 
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poflMflBMBB of tbe Lades were united to those of Ae ixtAj fii 
L«ac80ter. In tiie tine of John of Oftunt^ Dnice of L«iicnter« 
the fblloiring cnrioiM grant was given, the histeiy of wUefa we 
state in the language of Chingh. *^ Biadfofd hcionged to Join of 
Oannty who granted to John Northorp, of MannfaKgham^ and his 
hetn, three messiiageB and six hofates of land« to come to Hrad- 
fepd obl Ao Hewing of a horn in winter, and to wait upon nini md 
his heirs on tlieir waj Ron BnakMunshiFe, with a lance aan 
hunting dog for thirty days; to have Ibr yoonan's board one 
penny for h lni s J f, and a halfjpenny §&t his dog. A desoendaat 
of this NorAorp afterwaids granted faoid to Rusfawvrtii of Hor. 
ton to hold the lanee, wtule Northorp*s man Mew the horn.' T%e 
name 4^ Hommen or Hon blower's fcmds, was impoeed upon tiie 
lands in question^ and the custom is stiD kept up. A man comes 
into the mari»t jdaoe witli a horn, a halbert, and a dog ; he is 
tliere met by the owner of the lands in Horton. After the pro- 
damation nmde the former csUsout sloud, *^ Horsof Rushwortii, 
come hold me my hound, while I Mow three blasts with my horn, 
to pay the rent due to our sorereign lord the fCtng." ne then 
denrers the string to the man from Horton, and winds his horn 
thrice* Tlie original horn, resembling that of Tntbury in Stailbrd-. 
Aire, is still preserred, though stripped of its original onuunents." 
TTiese fragments of andent tenures are highly interesting, and in 
Some l e sp ec ts usefbl, as they testify to the rude manners of the 
olden times, as they point out the abject condition of tjie great 
body of the people under the feudal system, and as they illustrate 
the supmor safety of property and the better maxims of right 
which pierail in these happier times. 

Of the extent of population, of the relative condiHon of the 
town, and of its progress in the scale of general imp orta nce, no 
further information can be communicated for nearly three hun- 
dred years. The testimony of Lehmd proves that in the reign of 
Henry Vlll. Bradford had very considerably increased in mag- 
nitude, and was already distinguished by the spirit, industry, and 
enterprise of its inhaMtants. The words of the old topographer 
are, '^ Bradefbrd, a praty, quite market towne, dimidio aut eo 
am{^us minus WackeMda. It hath one parodie chirdie, and a 
chapel of St. Sitha. It stondith much by clothing, and is distant 
n miles from Halifax, and four miles from Christeal abbay. 
There is a confluence in this towne of three brokes. One risethe 
above Bouline Haul, so that the bed is a mile dim. from the 
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tcMrMvafMldikaftllMtoinMluithaMclfeofttieardi. Aaether 

riflethe a ii mile of^ haring a mille and a Wid|^ of 

tlw 8 mttfae fimr aiik of hanng *...*" And in aaodier place, 
la wkich we hare already adnrtod, be oajra tlni Laeda> though 
''at huge M Bradfoid laaelso quick ao it." It ia ende&t theo 
tnm theie paiii«p«, that Kadford wm erea then ceMrated ht 
ita Biaiittftctttres^ that iU bntUa af tiade coanniiiiicatcd to it 
great liFeUnett <tf anwanDO^ aad that aext to WakefieM it wat 
in all probability the most pnwpvoiu town in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. The seeds of ita fitture greatness were then sown, 
altlMW^ it was long before the golden harvest was presented to 
the reaper. Lefamd seems to hare had a more accurate acquain. 
tanoe with this locaKty^ than many of his topographical suocss- 
sors ; lor while with refereaee to the brooks* almost the only 
dsaeripCiTe phrase made vse of lor some time afterwards was, 
" the water whieh runneth by Bcadfctd/' he has described them 
with gireat aeeoracy and j^tiyriety. 

Another &ct is ascertained by the language of Leland. From 
the circumstanee, Huit in some of the oldest attestations to a 
charter connected with this ricinity, the town is flpeit Braforthe, 
comlMned with another circumstance, that this pronunciation until 
rery lately was preserred by the inhabitaats of the pariah-— it has 
been contended that this was the original orthogrsphy of the word, 
that therefwe the derivation whidi we have given above of the 
designation of the town^ cannot be correct and that consequently 
tbe^brcf was not distinguished in the name as being broad or 
hrade,, butss having been beneath the brae, or brow, upon whose 
commanding elevation the parish church was erected. All this 
is very plausible^ and is certainly very unimportant, but it may 
be remarked, that the whole conjecture is completely fidsilied by 
the iacontiovertiUs autharity of Doomsday, combined with the 
decision of so accnrate a writer as Leland. 

"* Quik," however^ as Bradlioid may have been in the reign of 
Henry Vill. it must have been comparatively a most miserable 
place; a few wretched lanes beneath or in the immediate neigb* 
bonrhood of the chureb eanstituted the whole of the town; the 
houses were hovels, composed of stene^ of plaaster, and of wood, 
covered with thatch; the comforts, or as t^y would then have 
been deemed, the c^rainate luxnries of modem times» were 
unknown ; the '^ dotfaing" labricated by the inhabitaats by some 
rude process of manual hibours, was unsightly, coarse, and perish^ 
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able; and the whole popukikm was immened in aitpentitioii, 
ignonnoe, and barbarum. 

We have no record of any tranaactioQS in Bradford during the 
timei of conAision whidi followed the demolition of the papal 
tyranny and the dissolution of the monasteries. It is rendered 
probaUe by some insignificant drcumstanoes^ that the inhabitants 
were prejudiced in iarour of the old superstition ; that they were 
aealously attached to the cause of the wandering friars, 

White, hUck, and grey 

With all their trumpefy; 

and that some <tf its sturdy sons partocdc in the temporary 
triumph and ultimate defeat of the fanatics of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Situated on the high road between York and the catholic 
districts of Lancashire, it would witness the incessant transit of 
the papal emissaries in their enthusiastic attempt to bolster up 
their felling cause by arousbg the passions of the credulous 
populace, while at the same time the good sense and character- 
istic acuteness of the people, would induce them to qium with 
contempt the absurdities and blasphemies of popery as aooo as 
they were exposed and denounced. 

The Inquisition of 1677 gi^^^ us no information beyond the 
number of the manors, riDages, and hamlets into which the vast 
parish of Bradford was then dirided. We shall content ourselves 
with giring the general list without translating the particular 
details, which have A> possible connexion with our history. 
V. Allerton cu*. H. Wilsden. V. Bolton. V. BoUing. V. 
Clayton H. Heton cu.' Prising hall. V. Thornton cu.' H. 
Codcham and H. Hedley. V. Horton parra. V. Hortoa 
magna. V. Haworth cu'. V. Oxenhope and V. Stanbury. V, 
Manningham cu.' Northop. V. Wyke cap. mess. Voc. Cross. 
ley HalL These divisions and names ci places may be compared 
with those which already exist, and will enable the reader to 
form some estimate of the local geography of the period. 

It may be remarked in this place, that the date of the n^id 
increase of the population and consequent importance of Brad- 
ford, may be ascertained from that of the present church. The 
building which preceded it had in all probdlnlity become ruinous ; 
the erection of a fabric of such imposing magnitude and iqypear. 
ance as the second church would certainly never have been under- 
taken but in a town highly flourishing and extending ; and since 
the church was finished in the thirty sixth year of Henry VI. 
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then am be little doabc tbat in the mgn of that i 
nMmarcb, Bradford fint began to emerge into iinportanoe fim 
obiciirity and in « ga i l i c nnce> The deeobtieiit and fnlimitiee of 
the wan of the Rooea seem nerer to hare reached the pariah of 
Bradford. 

The hiatory of Bradford, irith the exoeption of that part i>f 
it which indudea the ctril wara» is by no vMana intereating, and 
in consequenoe of the arrangement we have adopted in thia work^ 
ie almoet entirely included in the ecdeaiaatidd and oooamercial 
departmenta. Under the latter head wilt be fimnd a variety of 
particQlara of the hif^e&t poaaiUe importance lioth to the inhafcL* 
tanta of the town, and of the Weat Riding of Yorkahiie. The 
pariah indeed affinrda fewer aulirjecta for antiqnarian and hiaterie 
reaearch than any other in the diatriet, on aoooont of the Aict that 
no Bomao atatioo, no Soman remaina have ever been diaeovered* 
and no monaatic foiindatiott ever exiated, within ita limita. 

We have already given an extended narrative <tf the trana* 
actJooB which aifeoted the condition of Bradford in the reign of 
(diaries I. — we have deacribed the indomitable courage and 
unparalleled apirit of ita inhabitanta in that eventful atruggle, 
and the ardour and pertinacity of dieir attachment to the cauae 
of the parliament*— we have related the events which took place 
in ita neigea by the royaliat forces ita imminent danger <tf military 
devaatation and entire deatmotioD, and the extraordinary and 
providential means of its deliveranoe-*Hmd we have atated how 
after the final retreat of the cavaUon, it waa made tha point of 
oonettitration for the adherenta of the popular party and the 
friends of liberty and republicaniam. However honoorabk to the 
inhabitaBta waa the bravery which ao often reaiated the Airy of 
^iadplinftd aoMiera and the operataone of akilfiil generalay and 
however ranowned it became in eonaequence of the promfaienft 
part which it aeted in the open^ieoaof die war^ it ia certain that 
a abode waa given to ita preaperity from which it only very abwly 
and gnwhially recovered. MSitary courage in the inhabitanta «f 
tny town in the time of intaatine war, ia the aMWt dai^erow and 
expensive virtue which can be exhibited, and so the peo|4e of 
Bradted found it to their coat; they were aaved it ia true from 
the horrora of military execution, and they obtamed a firat and 
foiemoat place in renown, but their trade waa ruined, their wealth 
WW dimisiahed, their aflairB were reduced to a atate of aJbject 
atagnataen, mid more than half a century elapaed before they 

2o 
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Moo?ered from the effiwts of the oontest, and were enabled ta 
ooB^ratulate each other on their resuscitated prosperity. It wa9 
probably in consequence of this circumstance that &adford was 
outstripped by Leeds in the career of improyement, and that 
with the single exception of the institution and endowment of 
their grammar school hereafter to be described, no event occurred 
tor more than a hundred years, which warrants an introduction to 
this narrative. 

About the middle of the last century the town appears to hare 
been in a flourishbg condition, although no material increase took 
place in the numbers of its population. In 1768 the doth and 
wool of the inhabitants seem to hare been exposed in their yards 
and fields without sufficient caution, for when at that time a 
great flood took place in the beck, a considerable quantity of their 
oommodities were carried away by the stream and were irreoover. 
ably lost to the owners. At the same time the bridge, most 
ykely an old and insufficient structure, was swept away by the 
fury of the torrent, and a man and a boy who were standing upon 
it at the time, were also overwhelmed by the waters. 

The following year a festival was celebrated with eonsideraUe 
splendour in Bradford, which, after the lapse of every seven 
years, still excites the joyful attention of the district Bishop 
Blaiae, who held the see of Sebaste in Armenia, of which country 
he is deemed the patron saint, is generally supposed to have 
invented the art of combing wool. On this account the wool^ 
combers hold a jubilee on his festival, and by processions and 
other tokens of rejoicing, commemorate the important institution 
of the founder of their art. From time immemorial this festival 
has been held sacred, and on particular occasions eonsideraUe 
expense has been contracted to render the ceremonies worthy of 
the day. There has not, however, been so touch enthusiasm 
recently as formerly. The attention of the operative population 
has been directed to so many topics involving all their welfare, 
and in fact their very existence,* that they are more deliberate 
than joyous, and reflection has in a great measure taken the place 
of excitement. 

The fact which we have stated in our General History of the 
District, that the sra of the American war was the commence- 
ment of that energy of political inquiry which has ever since 
distinguished the inhabitants of this department of Yoricshire, 
is fully substantiated by the history of Bradford. We find the 
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town illuminated on the aquittal of John* Wilkes, at that tune 
esteemed the champion of popular liberty ; many families, t4M>, 
conceiiring that in our transatlantic posaesnomr they would eaci^- 
from that burden of taxation by which they were here ground 
down to the dust, left their country and their homes in search of 
exemption from imposts and superior prosperity ; the people rose 
in tumultuous exaqieration against the goyemmenty whose impok. 
litic proceedings they justly deemed the cause of that deameas of 
' the provisions of life by which their fiunilies were reduced to the 
verge of starvation ; and on more than one oocasi<m the strong arm 
of the law was required to repress the excesses of popular violencei 
and disaffection. 

At the same time the inhabitants of Bradford conferred 
honour upon themselves and upon their town by their liberality 
and patriotism. During the French revolutionary war, when the 
invasion of the country was repeatedly threatened by its mortal 
enemies, they raised and equipped one of the best appointed corps 
of volunteers in the West Riding ; and when the different towns 
were individually required to furnish a certain number of men 
for the naval service of the kingdom, the Bradfordians formed a A. D. 1795. 
kind of recruiting procession of gentlemen and tradesmen, who 
paraded the town with music and the usual appendages of such a 
proceeding, and succeeded in obtaining their.quota with far less 
difficulty than in the places in their neighbourhood. 

We have already stated many circumstances which clearly 
shew, that up to the commencement of the present century, the 
most deplorable ignorance and the grossest credulity prevailed 
among a very large proportion of the people of this districts 
Education was by no means generally dif^ised, nor were the ideas 
of the poorer classes enlarged and rectified by reading. Bradford, 
as wdl as many other places in its vicinity, afforded striking indu 
cations of this melancholy fact A fellow resided in the town to 
whom great numbers of people resorted in order to have the future 
exposed to their observation, snd to obtain that exemption from 
calamity which it was supposed supernatural knowledge could 
confer. A frightful circumstance completely confounded the pre- 
teDmooA of the sorcerer and rescued his tools from his power. 
This John Hepworth, for so the Bradford fortune tdler was called, 
was consulted, among others, by a poor aged weaver, who had 
been repeatedly injured by his neighbours, and who according to 
the preposterous prevalent belief, came to the conclusion that hi^ 
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dwdBng was liMUrtied by an evil spirit. He Sttit for John Hc^ 
wvrtfa to exoffdae tiie bouae. The seer took a quantity of hmnao 
UooA, Buzed it with hairs, poured it into a large iron hottie, 
oorhed it up tightly, and put it into the fire. This vas Um 
chani whidi was to dri?e away the dertl. The steam, however, 
prodooadhy the boiling of the blood, burst the ittm bottle into a 
thousand firagaaenta, the weaver was killed upon the qiot, and the 
wietche d cause of the catastrophe was unaUe any longer to snp^ 
port himself upon the contributions of impiety and folly. This 
Ofentfaof no im p o t ian ceinitself; butasanindkailionof theslate 
af the people at the time, and of the extent to which, even at tius 
bte poiod, an odious superstition ptevaikd among the people, it 
is by no aneana deroid of interest 

The astonishing p ro g ra m of Bradford in mercantile, manulac. 
luring, and general importance, did not ooaunenee until the 
bfginning of the pteaent century. That we amy atoid Inie rH nin g 
with our ooauaerdal history, we shall content oursdres here with 
giving a mere statement of that progress. One of its greatest 
auxiliaries was the opening of a branch canal from the heart of the 
town to the Leeds and Liverpool canal, so that the inestimable 
advantsgesof mtemal navigation were alfofded to the inhabitants ; 
the introduction and increase of the stuff manufoctory is the vital 
source of this amaxing prosperity; the business which is transacted 
in the Thursday's market is immense, and the Piece Hall, of whidi 
we shall speak hereafter, presents on these occasions one of the 
most animated scenes in the kingdom. It has been justly observed 
by Mr. Baines, to whose historical labours every town in the dis. 
trict is deefriy indebted, that '' no manuflKturing town in Eagbtid 
has sttftred so little from the d ep r ess i on of trade as Bradford, 
tn war and in peace it has been alike prosperous. It baa indeed 
folt the vidssitades of trade ia oonunon witJi other places, but the 
I has gencnJly been ^ short duration, and it hm been 
: the first to feel the virifying efects of the return of prea- 
peMiM timas." The rapid progress ci Bradford is indeed one of 
thasMSt striking phenomena in the history of the Britidi Smpirsw 
The population has increased in a manner truly amasing. In 
1801 itosMiatod of six thousand and a little more than three 
hundhned souls, and in 1831 it amounted to more than twenty- 
three thousand two hundred, that is to say it has nearly quadra. 
pM in thirty yeata. And the progress of its inteUigenoe, its 
opulence, iu educational privileges, and its charitable and rsli- 
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^ious instittttioM, hu kept pue with Um fnamat of its popda. 
tion ; and tlien is no toim in the Inngdom where Atn m mote 
eemfort^ more true reepectabilitfy more lifoenl pttMe tfirily or a 
more aealoue attention to ererjr pomiUe meane of monl and eoeial 
inprorement. Abundant demonetntioni hate been ronde ef tiw 
justioe of these obeervattone. Of the grammar sdioob and other 
similar institationsy of the muneroos diarities^ and of tbs- religioQS 
edilioeB we shall ebewhere qpeak* Cionoeifeing the gensral 
appearance of the town we can onlj say in correspondence with 
our limits^ that within the last twenty years it has altered mate, 
rially for the better^ greater attention has been paid to the aspect 
and r^^okrity of the hoosss and to the dnection of the streets» 
and thoogh the bnildbgSy formed of white stime, soon oentract a 
miserably dirty i^ipeannoe fkem the iia i nfawity of the Itaobe 
which isBoes from ^e miUs, and in particQlar states of the wea- 
ther euTelopes the whole town in a mnricy cloud of stiiing Tapoar^ 
yet some of the new streets have a very respectaUe appearaaoe. 
flie opening of New Street in a right Uae witii the brook, and of 
the new road to Leeds directly from the Son Ino, hare been rery 
great improrementa, and the new etreets, more partieolariy on the 
northsideoftlietown^areimposingif they are not elegant* The 
New Market, opened on the 16th of September, 1834, is rery 
commodioiiS'^the Gas Works opened jnst a year before, onder 
the auspices of a company formed in IfidS, brilBaatly illuminate 
the town-4heDiqiensary, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by the vicar, the Rey. H. Heap, on the 9Qth of May, 18M; 
affnrds inestimabie advantages to the diseased and the destitute*- 
the two establishments for supplying the town with water are very 
comptete-^The Mechanics Institute, founded in 1899, has disse. 
minated a taste for enlightened inrestigaticn among many of the 
operatirea— 4he Joint Stock Banking Company, established in 
March 1837, with a capital of five hundred thousand pounds, in 
one hundred pound sluves, has e ss en tially subserved pecuniary 
stabflity and oonvenienoe^the Savings' Bank, in Batik Street* 
has been most useful to the poor^'Mind the Exchange Biildings, 
opened in October 1820, is a monument of the spirit and liberality 
ef the town. Thh de^^t and dassical edifice was erected from 
the designs of F. Goodman, Bsq. it ooutaino an excellent library, 
a news room, a concert room, and every accommodation far the 
pubKc, and is one of the meet complete establishments of the kind 
in the county. Justice has usually been administered in the 
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P&eoe HalL It was aiitid|Mtod that on aooniiit of the wknt df 
I in the prison and for the magistnteSy the Quarter 
hare been raMv^ to Wakefield, but in the pre. 
sent nMMrth (Maich 1833) the inhabitants have detmnined to 
obviate the diagraoe whi^ nuA an oocurrence would attach to 
the town, thej have cone forward in a most liberal manner to 
obtain a proper Court House and Prison, and aided by a grant 
Cram the aaagistratesy there is no doubt that the object wiU soon 

Hie town of Ih a d fard has more than once been agitated by 
abrming commotionB excited by the adoption of machinoy and 
the subject of wages. The operatiTcs, not without reawo, 
regarded the introduction of power looms with hatred and exas- 
peration. A worsted stuff aaanufocturer of the town, Mr. James 
Warfaridc, in 1823, baring procured one of these obnoxious 
madiincs, sent it as privately as possible to a mill at Shipley, 
where its operations were to commenoe. The people, however, 
soon ascertained the foct, puMic notice was given of its arrival in 
all the neighbouring villages^ a great number <^ weavers 
assembled and threatened to level the mill with the ground if 
the loom was not instantly taken away, it had no sooner been 
placed in a cart, protected by a body of constables, than the exas. 
perated weavere rushed upon it with irresistible fury, the consta- 
bles were compelled to seek safety in flight, the loom was destroyed, 
and its roller and warp was dragged in triumph through Baildon. 
The unfortunate i^ratives were, however, unable to obstruct the 
general adoption of the detested machines, they were soob almost 
universally introduced into the manufoctories, and there are now 
a vast number of power looms in active operation in Bradford and 
its neighbourhood. 

The year 1825 witnessed evmts at Bradford whidi excited 
general attention through the kingdom. In the month of 
February, the festival of Bishop Blaize was celeinrnted with more 
than usual splendour and gaiety, and during the same month, the 
inhabitants, for the benefit of the operative population, established 
their Mechanics Institute. Dissatisfection had become universal 
on account of the wretched wages which were paid for labour, and 
a popular explosion soon todc place. On the fourteenth of June 
the woolcomfaers and weavers of the town and the ac^acent viUa- 
ges turned out for an advance of wages^the masteJrs would tiot 
accede to the terms which were proposed-and the consequ^me 
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was^ unexampled excitement and exasperation. Twenty thousand 
of the operatives formed what was called the Bradford Union ; 
for twenty-three weeks they maintained their opposition to die 
system against which they protested ; during the whole of this 
time they were supported by contributions and collections from 
the working classes in different parts of the kingdom, who united 
to maintain what they considered a common cause ; but at the 
expiration of the period we have mentioned^ the union men were 
obliged to turn in to their work at the old prices. The union was 
dissolved on November yth, but twelve hundred of the combers 
and weavers, and more than one thousand of the children, could 
not for some time obtain employment even at the old prices, and 
the consequence was deplorable and unprecedented distress, 
many unfortunate families being reduced to the extreme of 
starvation. 

This was perhaps the most unfortunate year in the whole 
history of Bradford. The public credit of the town received the 
most alarming shock it ever experienced from the stoppage of the 
bank of Messrs. Wentworth, Chaloner, and Rishworths. This 
firm, whose transactions were immensely extensive, had not only 
establishments in Wakefield, London, and York, but it had a 
bank in Bradford, and its paper was very generally circulated 
in the town and neighbourhood. This tremendous failure pro- 
duced a panic in this part of the kingdom unexampled in its his. 
tory, and many have not yet recovered from its effects. One 
result of this circumstance was, that many building and other 
speculations were suddenly arrested, a great many workpeople 
were thrown out of employ, and the resources of many of the 
trades people and others were completely destroyed. Never per- 
haps was there a period of such consternation and commercial 
vicissitude. It redounds in no common degree to the honour of 
the Bradford people, that their prudence, their stability, and 
accuracy, preserved them in a great measure from the full extent 
of those calamities which filled many other places with almost 
indiscriminate ruin. 

The following year (1826) was signalized by the most alarm, 
ing riot which ever took place in the town of Bradford. On the 
afternoon of the first of May, a meeting of unemployed workmen 
was held upon Fairweather Green, at a short distance from the 
town. The meeting was by no means numerous, not more than 
two hundred and fifty persons having been at any time assembled. 
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Tkmt litgnawl sod mfttmiliwl bwd, godfed on kjr tbeir i 
proceeded aboat live o'dodc in tbe aftemooD to the mOi of Means. 
HonfiOl, near tlw CNd CkmA, whidi contained a numbar of 
power loona for wearing atnfi ; bat although they threatened 
the denolition of the building they retired for the present, after 
hairing only broken the windows. Having proceeded to Bradford 
Moor, they were joined by a ranforoeaMnt of two hundred men, 
and encouraged 1^ this acBraeion to their niunberB, they returned 
to the mill between eight and nine o'dodc, but the Riot Act bar. 
ing been read they diqiefaed for the night. The nart day waa 
paaeed in tolerable tranquillity. On Wednesday, Mi^ 3rd, aao- 
ther meetii^ was held on Fairweather Oreen, this meeting was 
attended by a considersble number of tbe wenrerSt and the per- 
sons assembled incressed their mutual animosity against the 
denounced machinery by inflammatory ^leeches and oommunica. 
tions. About four o'docfc they moved in a body to Mr. HorsfoU's 
miD, and they again broke the windows, just repaired after the 
previous assault. It was evidenily the intoition of the liotierB to 
gain admission to the miU^ and there can be no doubt that their 
ol^ect was to destroy the wh<^ of the machinery. Mr. Horsfoll, 
however, had taken precautions whidi eflecftually frustrated the 
attempt, he had placed iron bars before all the low^ windows of 
the manufactory, and had secured the doors by strong planks, so 
that it waa impossible without instruments, dP which the rioterB 
were destitute, to force an entrance. Colonel Plumbe Tempest, 
one of the msgistrates of the district, attended by a number of 
spedsl constables, at length appeared upon the ground, and read 
the riot act; the peqile were not indmidatod; they continued 
throwing stones into tiie windows, and one of them fired a pistol 
into the milL This last outrsge shewed to the persons o^kcted 
for the defence of the place, that it was high time to act in self 
defence, they fired twenty or thirty shots among the mob, by 
which a young man anda boy were killed, and a great many were 
severdy wounded. The rioters dispersed with trepidation, but 
two of the most active persons among them Were apprdiended, 
and were sent to York Castle for triaL These vid^t tumults 
did the cause of the workpeople the greatest poseiUe injury. The 
masters instead of being intimidated, becaoM more desirous than 
ever to relieve themselves from the dictation which had been 
assumed by the people, and the power mnthinery, against which 
such prejudice prevailed through the whole district, was move 
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generally adc^ted to the great dimiiiution of the dennaiid for 
nanual labour. 

The commercial importance and the increanng popabtion of 
the town of Bradford demanded, when the Reform Act waa intra, 
daced to the legidatnre by the Grey miniatry, that it should be 
placed in the first rank of boroughs^ and that it shonld return 
two representatiTes to parliament. It was evident, some time 
bef(«e the electi<m, that a contest would take place. Mr. Hardy^ 
late the Recorder d Leeds, and Mr. Liata*, a resident in tbs 
boroi^h, came forward at an early period ; and Mr. Banks, a 
most respectable merchant, and one of the aldermen of Leeds^ 
was induced to become a candidate upon the requisition of a great 
number of the electon, who justly admired his character, and had 
all possible confidence in his int^rity and abilities. The borou|^ 
ef Bradford, it should be stated, does not comprise the whole 
pariah, like the borough of Leeds;, but only includes the town., 
ships of Bradfofd^ Manningham, Horton, and Bowling. Mr. 
Hcrafoll, the returning officer, appointed Thursday, December 
18, 1832, for the day of nomination, and it waa arranged that in 
the event of a contest, the pdling should commence on the fol* 
lowing day at nine o*clock-^the booth for Bradford and Man* 
niagham being arranged to be in the Piece Hall, and that for 
Horton and Bowling at a house in Tyrrell Court, adjoining the 
town's ofliee. It became pretty evident that Messrs. Hardy and 
Lister would be returned ,* for although Mr. Banks was very 
respectably supported, the exertions oi his friends were diminished 
by the little anxiety he evinced about the election, and he lost a 
considerate portion oi the popular, favour by not attending the 
great West Riding meeting at Wakefield, when Lord Grey's 
administration had resigned. The day of nomination was usher, 
ed in by the ringing of bells, and the whole town speedily 
ftflfPiT^Mw^ an appearance of unwonted liveliness and bustle. At 
twelve o'clock the returning officer, accompanied by Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Banks, and by the friends of Mr. Lister, who was unfor- 
tunately confined by indiqiosition to his room, apj^eared on the 
steps in front of the Piece Hall, from which very eligible situa. 
tion the speakers addressed the assembly. Mr. Charles Harris 
proposed Afr. Hardy, and Mr. Hollins seconded the nomination. 
Mr. Hardy then addressed the electors, but was repeatedly inter, 
nipled by seme of Uie people. Mr. John Hustler, Jun. proposed 
Mr, Banks, and Mr. James Garnet seconded the nomination. 
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Mr. Blnks then delirered his eentiineiits to the electors. Mr. R 
Margeriflon propoeed Mr. Lister, and Mr. M. Peacock seconded 
the nomination. Mr. John Wood, Jun. and the Rev. Messrs. 
Boddington and Bull proposed questions to the candidates ida- 
tiTC to taxation, the hct/ory hill, a revision of the poor laws in 
England, and the establishment of them in Ireland. The anawors 
given to these questions was highly satasfiutory. When the 
shew of hands took place a very decided majority appeared for 
Mr. Lister. The numbers were so nearly equal between Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Banks, that a second shew was called for, which 
the returning officer announced to be in favour of Mr. Lister and 
Mr. Hardy, and he accordingly declared them to be duly ducted. 
Mr. John Hustler then demanded a poll on behalf of Mr. Banks, 
which was granted. On Friday morning the poll commenced, 
but Mr. Banks found it unavailing to struggle with the decisive 
majority against him. The contest was soon decided in favour of 
his opponents. Mr. Lister and Mr. Hardy were declared duly 
elected, and have assumed their seats in the imperial I^datuie. 
Bradford has every reason to be gratified with her representatives, 
and there is little doubt that the possession of the elective fran- 
chise will be a great benefit to the town. 

The disgraceful violence and acrimony by which contested 
elections have been too often distinguished in other plaoesi, wen 
unknown in' Bradford with very few exceptions, and the public 
approbation is demanded by the manner in which the contest 
was commenced, was conducted, and was terminated. 

The importance of Bradford thus recognised by the legisla- 
ture is still progressively increasing — it Is in vain perhaps to 
expect that the town will ever rival either in magnitude or popo. 
lation its great neighbour Leeds — ^but there is little doul^ that 
in the course of a few years BradfintL will be one of the first 
places in the British empire for opulence, prosperity, and intelli. 
gence. We devoutly wish it all happiness and suc cess - m ay its 
manufactures ever flourish, may its masters ever obtain both mar. 
kets and remuneration, and its operatives be able to maintain 
themselves in credit and in comfort upon the produce of honour- 
able industry ! 

During the course of last year Bradford, like almost every 
other town in the district, was visited by that tremendous dcourge 
the Asiatic cholera. But though its ravages were tremendous 
about three miles to the north east, in the neighbourhood of Idk 
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and Apperley Bridge, the town itself soflered rery little, the 
alami of the inhabitants gradually subsided, and towards the dose 
of the year the disease entirely disappeared. 

The Kppednnce of Bradford from a distance is very striking. 
Perhaps the most imposing view of the town is from the hill 
above Horton, on the road from Halifax. Although part of the 
town is built in a very low situation, other parts gradually rise 
upon the surface of the surrounding accliyities, which thus per- 
mit the disf^y of almost every building in the place. It is true 
that the interior of the town is very dirty, very irregular, and 
very unpleasmg, but an immense number of excellent houses, 
sometimes beautifully situated, some of them of aspect almost 
approaching to magnificence, most of them surrounded with plea, 
sant grounds, and all of them indicating the comfort, opulence, 
and respectability of their owners, rise in every direction about 
the town, and attest the laudable enterprise and justly merited 
success of the inhabitants. Bradford church, from the lower 
parts of the town, is a very imposing object. Placed on a com. 
manding eminence, the lofty tower which has defied the storms of 
war as well as the tempests of the atmosphere raises its venerable 
head, and the whole edifice, since its recent repairs, displays the 
piety of past and the munificence of modem times. It may here 
be remarked that the country in the neighbourhood of Bradford 
is by no means pleasant when compared with the tracts within a 
few miles of it Letting alone the predominance of manufactures, 
and the nuisances whidi are almost always to be found in coun. 
tries abounding with coal, the summits of the hills are so bleak, 
ihe air is so cdd, the climate is so variable, and the soil is often 
00 wretched, that the prospect, as such, by no means inspires 
agieable emotions, nor would the neighbourhood ever be regarded 
as an eligible scene of permanent residence, were it not for the 
diaracter of the inhabitants and the vast importance of the trade. 

POPULATION OF BRADFORD TOWN. 

1801. 1811. ia21. 1831. 

7,707 18,064 
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BOWUNO, BIERLEY, ECCLESHILL, AND 
MANNINGHAM. 



Tlie abore are the only townelripe in the parieh of BndhtA 
which OMBe within the limits of oor dirtrioty md nothing on be 
■elnh J with Trfnmnnr tn lim nf thnin nf rmflirirnt intnTtt ttr nTifnirr 
neord in the present woric. 

BOWLING, formerly celled BOLLING, was the esnt of an 
ancient fiunily of the same name, which retained p o s seMJon of it 
tintil the reign of Henry VIII. When that monardi swayed the 
sceptre of England, Rosaiaond, the daughter and heiress of Tris- 
tram Boiling, thb last male descendant of this Ivanch of tiie htMulj, 
married Sir Richard Tempest of Braoewdl, and conveyed to the 
Tempests Bdling with the manors of Thornton and DeiAolme, 
and other lands in Clayton and Ozenhope, In the time of the 
dvil wars, Richard Tempest, who had embraced the cause of the 
King, and who had imbibed the spirit of dissipation and 
debauchery which was characteristic of too many of the caFalim^ 
sold this estate to Henry Sank, Esq. of ThomkiU Green. 
Eight years after the Restoration, this gentleman disposed of it 
to Francis Lindley, Esq. of Grays Inn, in whose fiuniiy it 
remained until it descended, serenty^Jiree years ago, to Fnuios 
Pigot, Esq. the heir at hiw ; he disposed of it to Gaptnin Cbarin 
Wood, of the royal nary, who died of a wound he receiTed in a 
battle with the French in 1782. The estate then descended ts 
his son, Sir Francis Wood, Bart of whom the manor was pur- 
chased by Messrs. Sturgess, Paley, and Mason. 

Bowling Hall is one of the most remarkable, one of the most 
majestic, and one of the most Interesting houses in the district. 
At each end of the south front, is a square tower whidi cannot 
have been built later than the time of the Plantagenets, while 
the erection of the rest of the building may be assigned to the 
reign of Henry VIII. The more recent part of the house, which 
is interposed between the two towers we have named, has two 
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firojectiiig bows with embayed winddWB, and between them m Am 
haU, an apartaarat ten yards long, on the windows of whkh are 
anmerous ddelds and coats of anas procured from a variety of 
places by one of the owners, and here pkioed in promiscDow eon^ 
fiiMon. One of these bearings, beneath whsdi are inaeribed in 
Mack letters '' Our Lady the King's Mother/' is suppsoed to 
liare referred to Lady Margaret of Richniond, mother to Henry 
VIL If the reader will turn to page 56, he will find an account 
of the apparition whidi is said to have displayed itself in this hall 
to the Marquess of Newcastle, by which the sacking of Bradford 
and the slaughter of the inhabitants, which were to have taken 
place the next day, were perented. Tlae immense inm works at 
Bowling, from their i»roaiimity to the great road between Brad, 
ford and Leeds, are generally known to travellers, and nothing 
that we can say can add to the reputatioB of the ineoCimaUe 
mamifiEusturBs which are carried on in this ezteadve and impor- 
tant establishment 

POPULATION OF BOWLING. 

1801. 181L 1821. 1831. » 

1,060 It^aS 9^79 5^906 

NORTH BIERLEY is a very poptdoos straggling manu. 
Picturing viflage south east from Bradfiird, with a chi^l of Ease, 
of which an account will be given in another place. Bierley 
Hall is remarkable as having been the residence of Richard 
Richardson, M. D. whose learning and accomplishments procured 
for him the acquaintance of many of the most distinguished 
literary men of his day, and whose acquirements and character 
will elevate him to a high rank in our list of the eminent indivi- 
duals produced by the district This haU is also distinguished 
as being the plftce where the second hothouse in ^e north of 
England was constructed, and where one of the first cedars of 
Lebanon ever brought to England was planted. This beautiful 
tree has sprung from a seedling sent by the celebrated Sir Hans 
Sloane to Dr« Rtchardson, and has long furnished a magnificent 
specimen of its species. ConsidmMe caution was at first used in 
its culture, upon the supposition that the climate of England was 
too cold for its prooperity. It was forgotten that the cedars of 
Lebanon grow in their indigneous condition and primitive station 
at a very considerable elevation above the level of thasea, and 
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ooDsequently in a temperatiue rather lower than oCfaenriae Ihaa 
that of this oocmtry. Two other oedars^ but of infcrior sue, grow 
in the immediate neighbourhood of this giant of the foreit 
The moat valuable of the literary treasuiee miwfd by Dr. 
Bichardflon were removed many years ago to Eahton^ the seat of 
his great grand-danj^ter Miss Gurrer, who has inherited not 
only the property^ but the taste of her indative. 

POPULATION OF NORTH BIERLEY. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

a^aSO 4,786 8,070 l^M 

Of EOCLBSHILL and MANNINOHAM it is unoeeeanry 
to say more^ than that they are both situated to the north and 
north east of Bk*adford, that their inhabitants are generally active, 
laborious, and prosperous manufacturers^ and that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds and Bradford, the great emporiums of the 
doth and stuff trades, they have every fiicility for advantageously 
disposing of the produce oi their inde&tigable diligence. 

POPULATION OF ECCLESHILL. 

1801. 1811. leai. 1831. 
1,351 1,808 S,176 2,570 

POPULATION OF BCANNINGHAM. 

1^7 1,^06 2,474 3,564 

In order to subserve the convenience of reference, and to 
exhibit dearly the rapid progress which the parish of Bradford 
has made in population, we shall add in this place a statement of 
the population of each of its townships besides those we have 
mentioned, although not within the limits of our district. 

1801. 18n. 182L 188L 

AUerton, 809 1,098 1,488 1,733 

Clayton, 2,040 2,469 3,609 4^469 

Haworth, 3,164 3,971 4,668 5,835 

Heaton, 951 1,068 1,217 1,452 

Horton, 3,549 4,423 7,192 10,782 

Shipley, 1,008 1,214 1,606 1,928 

Thomton, 2,474 3,016 4^100 5,966 

WUsden, 913 1,121 1,711 

Total population of the parish of Bradford, 76^;996. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PARISHES OP OTLEY, HAREWOOD, 
AND ADDLE. 



OTLEY. 

LovBLT for mtoation indeed is Otley^ in one of the most 
delightful Tallies in the kingdom, with the romantic elevati(Mi of 
of AlmsdiiT in the north, and the bold ridge ci the Cheven in the 
south, with a beautiful river meandering through luzurial oom 
fields, yerdant pastures, and fertile meadows, surrounded on every 
side with numerous magntfioent seats, with all their aooimipam- 
ments of woods and parks, with no chimnies of vast mills polluting 
the atmosphere and defiling the prospect with their clouds of 
sable vapour, and [»esenting in every direction a most animating 
scene of agricultural <^ulence and industry* The valley of the 
Wharf a little above Otley changes its character ; instead of the 
rugged and romantic grandeur, the wildness and sublimity which 
characterise the neighbourhood of Harden Tower and Bolton, it 
here assumes a softened appearance of general fertility and 
beauty, and the hills by which it is bounded gradually diminish 
in elevation, and assume less marked and prominent outlines, 
until they finally disappear in tiie great plain of the Ouse. Of 
this locality the poet Qnj has given the following account. " I 
passed through Long Addingham ; Ilkley distinguished by a lofty 
brow of loose rocks to the right ; Burley a neat and pretty viL 
kge among trees ; on the opposite side of the river lay Middleton 
Lodge belonging to a Catholic gentleman of that name ; Weston, 
a venerable stone fiibric with large offices of Mr. Vavasour, the 
meadows in front gradually descending to the water, and behind 
a great and shady wood ; Farneley, a place like the last but 
larger, Und rising higher by the side of the hill. Otley is a lai^. 
airy town, with clean but low rustic buildings, and a bridge over 
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the Whatf. I went into its spacicMis Gothic diurch which has 
been new roofed with a flat stucco ceOing ; in a corner is a 
monument of Thomas Lord Fbirfiiz and Helen Aske^ his lady, 
descended from the Cliffords and Latimers, as her epitaph says ; 
the figures are ill cut, particularly his in armour hut bareheaded 
on the tomb. I take diem to be the parents of the famous Sir 
Thomas Fairfax.* 

Two deriyations ha?e been given of the name Otley ; it is 
said that the plain and evident meaning of the word is, the field 
of Oats, because oats were cultivated to a great extent in the 
neighbourhood ; and it is also said that from the ancient gelling 
of the word, Othdai, it must mean the field of Otho, a personal 
appellation not uncommon in £n^nd both before and after the 
Conquest. We confess that however inclined we may be to the 
latter derivation, we think that the former has equal daims upon 
reception, some of the words in Doomsday Book referring to this 
parish and its neighbouring villages being so misspelt, as to prove 
either that the names have undergone some very great mutation, 
or that they were carelessly written* And here we shall deviate 
from our usual plan by giving instead of the very words of the 
long entry concerning this place in Doomsday Bode, an accurate 
analysis and illustration of it in the language of a distinguished 
topograpiher and antiquary. '* Othelai, its district and subordi- 
nates, described as extending in two directions nine miles, and 
therefore abating irregularities containing eighty-one square 
miles, contained the present parish of Otley, that of Weston, of 
Guisdey, with the exception of the towns of Horsfbrth, Rawden, 
and Yeadon, which are surveyed under the Terra R^is^ and of 
part of ihe parish of Ilkley, induding Middleton and StuMiam. 
Hawkesworth and Menston are mentioned as Hewksworth and 
Mensintune, and a place called Bicherton has poished. In the 
Confessor's reign this entire district had been rated to the geld 
at sixty ploughs, the annual value being ten pounds ; at the 
latter end of Uie Conqueror's reign, and evidently in consequence 
of his devastations, it was reduced to thirty^ve plou^s, and by a 
proportion not easily accounted for unless grain were greatly 
depredated, to the rent of three pounds. The Ardihishop of 
York was paramount lord of the whole ; but as there is no men. 
tion of a castle or its certain accompaniment the burgenses, he 
i^pears to have had only a temporary manor house in Otley, 
* Mason's Mem. of Giay, p. 379. 
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where be had two camcates in dememe, together with fire ril- 
-laiiis and ftiiie faordarii immediately dependent on himself. There 
was a dmrch and a priest, and one Tillain or free tenant faoMing 
under hini> and one plough. It was so neirly waste, that though 
there m^ht be thirty-five ploughs, yet thirteen only were in 
actual use. The arable Und is described, though prabaUfwith 
no great exactness, as equal to four square miles, or two thousand 
^ve hundred and fiarty acres. Now if by arable land be ilkeant 
the land actually under the plough, this dirided by thirteen win 
gire somewhat more than one hundred and seventy acres to the 
cantcate ; if it be divided by thirty^ve, |ihe number of ploughs 
wbich might be so occupied, it will reduce the camcate to about 
seventy acres. Only fom acres of meadow are accounted for, a 
proof that cattle in general were not housed in winter. There 
were ^re sodimen in the whole soke, who maybe considered as 
mesne lords holding under ihe archbishop, and having milder 
theneelves four villanes and nine bordarii, that is firee tenants' of 
different denominations perhaps, rather than widely different 
ranks. To make up ihe account of eighty.one square miles, 
abating for iir^pilarities, we have four of land, only three of 
moor, of (surriy much too small a proportion) wood pasture about 
eight miks ; in all fifteen ; so that there remains for brusHi^ood 
which had overgrown the country after it htid been laid waste by 
the Conqueror, nxty..eiz square miles with the tame abatement, 
in tills sbgle district Had these incurious surveyors fortuuMely 
exceeded theur commionon in a single point, we should ptobaUy 
have been told tiiat thi» fertile and beautiful district, thus 
leduoed to almost a state of nature, was begiiming again to be 
stocked by wolves and other beasts <^prey« 

We have given this admnraUe analysis of a very obscure, and 
in feet 'nnintdligible, notice in DooBisday Book, becaase it ilhis. 
trates some peculiarities in early national manners^ and the 
distinctiona which prevailed aa^ong different ooedj^ of land ftt 
the time of the Ck)nquest ; because it affords one of the most 
impressive illustrations we meet with in the history of the dis- 
trictof the horrible effects of amUtion and waf t «nA because, by 
e^bitiag the contrast between a region overrun with briluv and 
probably abounding with predatory animals, and a region now cut. 
tiv«ted to the highest possible pitch of agricultural industry and 
akin, it erinces the infinitely superior happiness, order, and intel- 
ligence of the times in whkdi we live. 
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That the spirit of improTement b^an at a very early period 
to operate in thtf neighbourhood of Otley, is demonstrated foy the 
foundation and endowment of dependent churches, which would 
scarcely have been attempted and could not have been aooom. 
. plished, had not the population increased in numbers, and the 
resources of the soil been elicited by active and pretty general 
industry. 

A long chasm occurs after the Conquest in the history of 
Otley, of which not a trace of information can be collected. 
When Kirkby's Inquest was taken in 1287 it was returned that 
the Archbishq> of Yo(k held half a fee in Otley, and in the 
Nnnina ViUarum, taken twenty-nine years afiterwards, the Arcsh- 
bishop is also returned as lord. From that period to the present 
day the Archbishops of York have retained tli^ir suprdknacy and 
influence in the town, they exercise both a civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, and they give their commissions to the magistrates 
who administer justice in the locality. To these prelates the 
manor was given in the first instance by King Athelstan. 

Of the (dd manor house not a vestige remains, although the 
site is still denoted by the name ; when the present mansion was 
built, some very old and very strong foundations wete taken up 
which indubitably belonged to the ancient building. The kitchens 
at this place were built by the celebrated Archlnshop Bowet, who^ 
says Dr. Whitdcer, '* in consequence consumed at Otley some 
portion of the fourscore tons of claret, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of other elements of hospitality, (the doctor should have 
added debauchery,) which he is said to have annually expended."* 
This bibacious prelate died 1423. Whether any of the Archbii 
shops afterwards dispensed in this town the contents of their 
wine cellars and larders, does not appear ; no doubt the hungry 
and thirsty inhabitants of Otley regretted their departure, and 
lamented that they were doomed to bear the trappings of archie- 
piscopal authority, while they wexe deprived of all participation in 
archiepisoopal luxury. 

Of ancient buildings in Otley the only intell^noe whidi can 
be communicated is, that there was a hospital for lepers here in 
the reign of Edward II. but the building has long since 
disqypeared. 

The most interesting circumstance connected with the history 

* Uid and Elm. 101. Dimke'i Ebor. 440. 
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of Otley is, that the wooUen manufiu^ture waa onoe estaUiriied 
liere ; and it must have been conducted to some considerable 
extent, since it was fostered under the patronage of the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers. Of this company or society some 
account will be given in our Commercial History. It will be 
sufficient here to state, that the English Association appears to 
have been formed after the model of ope of the same name which 
existed at Bruges so early as the fourteenth century, and that 
when a Board of Trade was established by James I. it obtained 
by patent the sole commerce of the woollen manufacture. Otley 
was no doubt the great emporium for the Craven wool, of which 
hurge quantities were procured at a very early period. So early 
as the reign of Edward I. wool in Craven was an article of com. 
merce, and sold for six pounds a sack of twenty^six stones, four- 
teen pounds to the stone. It may be mentioned as a curious fact, 
that at the same time, and in the same country, the price of a 
cow was only 78* 4d. and that a labourer only received a penny a 
day. We find that the wooUen manufacturers at Otley had the 
right of erecting their tenters before the premises in Cross Green. 
But this town was most disadvantageously situated for the pur. 
poses of trade, the station was remote, there was a scanty supply 
of fuel, the river was not navigable, and the whole manufsActure 
was soon removed to districts where there was a larger quantity 
of coal and more eligible natural capabilities. 

The market at Otley is of very ancient institution, and is one 
of the best in the county. On each Friday, the market day, an 
immense number of cattle, calves, and sheep are sold, principally 
to the dealers and butchers of Leeds, and very considerable 
quantities of corn are disposed of to supply the wants of the 
populous manufacturing districts to the south. The ^Eurs at 
Otley are held on the first Monday after August 2nd, and on the 
Friday between old and new Martinmas days. The scene on the 
market days at Otley is usually of the most lively and animating 
description, and a greater extent of business is transacted than in 
any other town of similar extent in this part of the country. The 
hill called the Chevin is the most remarkable object from the 
town ; the name signifies *' the ridge of hills ;" the road, which was 
formerly very precipitous and dangerous, is now so much improved 
as to have lost all its terrors to strangers ; and the prospect from 
the sijunmit, comprising the beautiful woods and park of Fameley 
and the lovely fertility of the valley of the Wharf, is one of the 
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ifltriidagaaddUKglrtfUmtlifrldiigdoai. SiOMyMnago 
of the motfc afltcMahiBg fcftte of moaoilar stnngtfa 
petfonned oa this kiU wUch e?«r wm aooonpliahed, wd vUdi 
VBdoondwl bat little to tke honoar of the Huutf of tke egent - a 
Leeds butcheiti for a^Fery triiing wager^ literally hopped vp the 
whole acoKntf J extendb^ iieerly a mile, vithoat bring kiUed by 
hie exeitaoM. 

POPULATION OF OTLEY. 

180L 181 U 1821. 1881. 

3,383 3,803 8,066 8,161 

Although Fabnblbt is not included within the limits we 
hare aasigDed to our researches, we shall briefly aDude to it as 
one of the greatest ornaments of the country, and we shall doTiate 
from our usual order by giving some account of the fiunily which 
for so many generations has resided within its walls. The hall 
stands on the declivity of the hill to the ncMth of Otley, and conu 
mands a magnificent view of the Cherin and of the valley. Hie 
old mansion was built in the time of Elizabeth, and the modem 
house, which is distinguished by commodiousness and magnifi- 
cence, was built by Walter Ramsden Beaumont Hawksworthj of 
Hawksworth, Esq. who assumed the name and arms of Fawkes;, 
pursuant to the will of Francis Fawkes, Esq. who, in 1786j left 
him the estate. The family of the Fawkeses, we are inAurmed, 
bore the name de Fameley from the origin of local simames, but 
Falcasius de Fameley in the reign of Henry UL had a son who 
adopted the patronymic filius Falcasii or Fawkes— the son of 
Fawkes— and transmitted the name to his posterity. We shall 
only state further at present, that this family has long occupied, 
a station of eminence in the county, that it has intermarried with 
some of the most honourable families, and that its members have 
frequently discharged the functions of the High Shrievalty with 
credit to themselves and advantage to the public The late 
Walter Ramsden Fawkes, Esq. was elected member for the 
county, and was distinguished by the liberality of his principle^ 
the power of his eloquence, and Uie fervour of his patriotism. 

BRAMHOPE. 

This township derives its name from ^'the narrow vaUsy " 
or hope of Braam, a personal name, which, says the author of^ 
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JLoidifl and Efaaete/ ^'enters iiitotlie coniiontioii of flevmdotlier 
local appellatiops in tliis caantry, as Bnmh$m, Bramky, Ac«" 
Tlun place is mentioned in the feUowing terms in Dooouday 
BoQk» among tbe lands of GidebertTiaDn. '' In Bramhop, UWul 
had eight camcates d land to be taxed. There is land to knar 
ploogha. The same now has it of GiaMiert» but it is waste; 
Copince wood half a mile long and two quaraitens broad. The 
whole manor one mile long and one broad; Tafaie in King 
Edward^ time fiftjr shillings." Bramhope then did not form a 
part of the possessions d the Archbiriiops of Yericy and thoogh 
no mention is made in the notice above, of any inhabitanti^ and 
thoogh the whole township was in a state of devastation, the 
land would seem in the time of the Conliessor to hkrt been both 
cultivated and productive. After various changes^ which cannot 
easily be described, and which are in themselves very unin^Ort. 
ant, the manor of Bramhope was purdkased of Henry, Earl of 
Cmnberiand, by the Dineleys, with whom it has since remained, 
and of whcMn an account will be found in anoUier place. Bram. 
hope will occupy a rather prominent place in our ecdeaiastical 
history, as furnishing almost the only example which can be 
disooveied of the establishment and endowment of an episcopal 
chapel during the government of the parliament and of Cnmu 
well 

POPULATION OF BRAMHOPE. 

1801. 1611. 1831. 1831. 

281 818 366 dS9 

POOLE. 

Op this diapelry no further account can be given in this 
place, than that it is mentioned in Doomsday Book by the name 
of Paueie, as being part of the possessions of the Arcbbishopof 
York. Its chapel we shall elsewhere refer to. 

POPULATION OF POOLE. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

182 204 804 316 

We lament that the adherence to* our plan which it is neces- 
sary for us to observe, that the present work may not exceed the 
buQc which is assigned to it, will not allow us to. refer to several 

.^ . •JjiM. and Elm. 197. f Bawdwea'g Deonuday Book, lOa 
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iBteresting objects which the exlensive parish of Otley presenU 
to topographical investigation. Eeholt, £uned for its nunnery 
foundM in the twelfth century— Baildon, a populous and thriving 
manu&cturing rillage-^Menston, situated in rural seclusion on 
the eastern dedinty of the mountain of RuuiImM's Moor — Ilkley, 
the Olicana of the Rdtaians, of which we have already spc^en^ 
*now rising into the prosperity of a frequented watering-fdaoe, 
and celebrated for tiie extreme coldness and consequent utility 
of its remarkable spring — ^Denton, adorned with the elegant seat 
of the Ibbetsonsy and formerly the residence of the Fairfexes, 
whose most distinguished hero. Sir Thomas Fair^KX, has oocu^ 
pied so much attention in the preceding history — ^Buriey, sin- 
gularly beautiful in situation and appearance — and Weston, with 
its interesting hall, the seat of the ancient and respectable fiunily 
of the Vayasours, are all beyond the limits of our district, and 
whatever may be our reluctance, we are compelled to pass them 
by without further observation. The manners of the residents 
in this parish, almost entirely rural, are far more polished and 
pleasant than those of the inhabitants of the districts to the 
south and south west; and though their general information 
may not be so extensive, and although their intellectual faculties 
may not be so improved by the constant exercise which is 
involved in manufacturing and commercial pursuits, they are as 
respectable and as useful a body of individuab as can be found in 
the county, and contribute by their general spirit and deporU 
ment to render their neighbourhood as agreeable for a visit, and 
as eligible for a permanent residence, as can be found in any prou. 
vince of the kingdom. 

We may mention, in closing this account of the neighbourhood 
of Otley, that the impetuous Wharf, swollen by tempests among 
the mountains along which it flows, has frequently rolled down 
such a vast volume of water as to produce immense mischief in 
the valley ajid the town. The most tremendous flood ever known 
at Otley took place in the year 1673, when considerable property 
was destroyed, and houses, cattJe, implements of husbandry, and 
agricultural produce, were irrecoverably swept away. 

In the year 1826, one of the most singular scenes was 
presented in this neighbourhood which was ever witnessed in 
England. A long drought and unusually sultry weather had 
prevailed to such a degree, that even in the midst of the hay 
harvest prayers were ofllered up in the churches and other places 
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of worship for rain. In the month* of July, it was diaooTered by 
vast clouds of smoke darkening the atmosphere and exciting 
astonishment from afar, that seyeral of the vast moors which 
cover the hills of this district were on fire, and there is little 
doubt that the astounding conflagration was produced by light- 
ning. Hawksw<nth Moor, Rombalds Moor, Builey Moor, and 
other tracts of a similar description, were all at the same time in 
a state of ignition, and the flames and yapours presented an 
appearance which had all the characters of sublimity. On one 
memorable day, the hcAvens were obscured with lurid doudi^ the 
smoke rolled in dense volumes into the vaUies, the inhabitants 
were filled with consternation, and, unable to penetrate the dark, 
ness which superseded the light of day, they began, as is usual in 
such cases, to entertain the most dismal apprehensions. Afifcer a 
tremendous elemental war, torrents of rain extingiusfaed the fires^ 
the tempest dispelled both the vapours and the fears of the peo^ 
pie, but a considerable property was destroyed. * The awful 
appearance of the heavens and the earth on this portentous occa- 
sion, has been described to the writer in the most vivid ccdours by 
the persons who witnessed it, and reminded those of them who had 
been in other xones, of the most appalling phenomena of tropical 
storms.* 

* It is a curious fact that Leland, and after him Camden, have barely men. 
tioned the town of Oiley. This can only be accounted for by supposing that 
in their time it was a mere appendage to the archiepiscopal residence, to the 
church, and to the habitations of the snrronndtng gentry. Leland contents 
himself by amply saying, ** Seven miles above Harewood is Otelcy where there 
IS a bridge of stone over the Wharfl^ LeL 1. 48w Camden says, ** lower down 
lies Otley,a town belonging to the Archbishop of York, remarkable for nothing 
but the high cliff, called the Cheven, under which it is situate." The ridge of 
a mountain is called Oheven in British, whence that continued ridge of moun- 
tains in France which formerly used the same language with the Britons was 
named Geneva and Gehenna (theCevenues.) Cam. III. 7. 
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Qp AddW, as a Ronan statioo, we bare already giTen an 
extmded daicriptioD to vhidi wa muit refer our radera» (eee 
|i. iML) Tbere is little doubt but tbat tbe anunoBly reoafed 
etynokgy af the word Adhill, or tbe hill of Ada, the lliat Baxeo 
poeeeaeor, is carrect. In Docmaday Book Addle ia leekoaMdai 
pert of the lands of the Eari of Morton, and the MlowiBg aeoauit 
iegi?enofit. " In AdeU the sane Alwaid had one raaaor of im 
caracate and'a half to be taxed where there may be two plon^a 
Richard baa ity and it ia waste. Wood pastora qm mile long and 
one broad. The whc^ mamir one mile and a half long and one 
mile broad* Value in King Edward's tioM twenty ahillinga. It 
is now waste."* It q^iears that whatever might hare been the 
condition of this neighbourhood in the time of the Romans and of 
the Saxons, it was reduced to a state of utter desolation by the 
Normans, and, with the exception of Arthington, shortly to be 
mentioned, to hare been entirely destitute of inhabitants. It is 
melancholy to refer to a place where Roman arts and civilisation 
were cherished, where Roman power and magnificence were die- 
played, and where Saxon devotion baa reared one of the most 
exquisitely beautiful monuments to be found in tiie British 
empire, and to perceive that there was not one single person to 
be found, at the period of which we are speaking, to testify to its 
ancient grandeur or to attempt the improvement of its actual 
capabilities. Our reference to the authority of Doomsday Book 
wiU not be complete unless we give another notice from that 
valuable compilation, of a manor adjoming to that of Addle, and 
which contained no doubt tbe site of the andent Roman town 
whose name it barbarously perpetuates. '' In Burgfaduru the 
same Alward had one manor without a hall, of two carucates ts 
be taxed and there may be two ploughs. Richard has it. Mea- 
dow and coppice wood three acres. The whole manor four 

• Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 85. 
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qnwefttens kng and tke saow InkmuL Value in Ri^ JSdmurd's 
time twenty iUiUofa. It is new waste."* The Mme gif«n in 
tills pnaiagpr is a cofrupden of Airgodiunim, the Beraan appeUa*^ 
tion of the pkee of wbidi we lM?e spdken in the pboe aOiided te 
ahow. It woiild'sefiai from the efection of the chuicfa^ that the 
oonditioii of Addk. hegaa to improve aeon aft^r the ComfiMet 
For without invAding onr enleeiaBtieal department we may 
re, that netwithataiidiaig the afamifd and oft lepeattd soppo. 
I that this most femaiUbie ediioe was of Bokon or eiwn of 
Bonum aidntectmre, it w most satisfoctsrilj pro?ed by a grant 
stall extant of WillkmPanett of knds in AMle tothemoycsof 
KkhstalU that the cbuivh was hnalt abeot the ranseaesmeiit of 
the twrifth oeatary. And that Boi^mro, at the tisM of the 
eraetioM of this efanrv^, was a popnloiis vilhige^ is ahosat oertsia 
from the aitnataon of the elnmch Hsei^ at the soQthem mLtnaatj 
of the panah, which would hardly have betn selected for Ae 
haiildiiig had it not been to afford oomveneaee to the inlialMtaDta. 
The charter of William Painell, which has been p r es e rved by 
Stevens, runs in these words, " William Painell gives and grants 
to Ood, St. Mary, and the mouks of IQrkstall Abbey, the lands 
which I gave to them in pure alms, &c. in the parish of Adell — " 
viz. the lands which the villanes of the same parish gave to the 
church at Adell when dedicated throughout all the parish. The 
possessions of these monies rapidly extended* The account of 
this progress, as it is given by the same author, will be interest- 
ing to the antiquarian reader. A family of the name of Mustell, 
it appears, held Addle under the Painells. By a charter without 
date, but certainly very early, Roger Mustell gave to the house at 
Kirkstall the barony of Cookridge, or as it is spelt Cokryge, with 
the mill and all other appurtenances. William Mustell, son of 
Roger, gave to the same house the entire soke of Adell with the 
advowson of the church and all the services of the freeholders in 
the soke with wards, reliefe, &c— half a knights fee from the 
lordship of Arthington, from the lordship of Brerehaugh, &c." 
Several other grants are there enumerated, from which it appears 
that nearly the whole parish ultimately became the property, or 
was under the controul, of this affluent religious incorporation. 

There is one curious notice in these grants which will be 
rather interesting to the reader. It has been already stated that 
the vicinity of Leeds abounds in excellent springs, most of which, 

• Bawdwen*s D0Miiid*j B^ok^ tee p. 941. f Mon. Ang. iii. 46. 
2k 
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to tbe nqwntitioiit cufltoni of tiw age^ were dedicated 
to tone patron nuit» and we have already seen that aone of tlwan 
biKetlie wuDeofStHeieiia. A spriog at Addle, whicb is atfll 
keU in deterred ettimation, bears the same name and was dedi- 
cated to the same saint '' From Andrew," says the diarter, 
^ the son of Henry de Adyll, they reoeifed a rent of two^ienoe lor 
an acre and a half lying ad loitem 8c*e Elene." 

We have described at soaw length the infieresting Romaii 
remains whidi hare been disoorered at Addle, and which prove 
its former importance and perhaps magnificence, (see p. 90). In 
the lapse of long ages that importance has oitirely disappeared. 
Addle now scarcely deserves the name of a village, but it is one 
of the most ddightful places in the kingdom, the glebe was beaa- 
tifiilly laid out by Mr. Hardcastle, the bst incumbent but one, 
the diurch yard is kept in the most excellent order, and the 
whole some presents a picture of rural tranquillity and seduaion 
strikingly opposed to the bustle of that manu^Mturiog district on 
whose very verge it is situated. 

GOOKRIDOS. 

This place is mentioned in Doomsday Book in the following 
terms. '' In Cucherie, the same Alward had one manor of three 
carucates to be taxed, where there may be now two ploughs. 
Richard has it. Wood pasture three quarentens long and the 
same broad. The whole manor half a mile long and three qua- 
rentens broad. Value in King Edwards time twenty shillings. 
It is now waste."* The reader is referred to p. 21 for an account 
of the antiquities at this place. In the time of Alexander, the 
first abbot of Kirkstall, Cookridge became part of the possessiona 
of that Abbey, and continued to be its property until the dissolu- 
tion. No further particulars worthy of repetition can be recorded 
oonoeming it. Cookridge Hall, the seat of Richard Wormald, 
Esq. is most beautifully situated and is one of the most desirable 
residences in the district Cookridge has been menticmed by 
Thoresby as cdebrated in his time for the noble and pleasant 
walks in geometrical lines, constructed by Mr. Kirke, one of the 
fellows of the Royal Sodety, at that time the owner of the estate. 
It would indeed be difficult to conceive of a place more desirable 
for the residence of a philosopher, a lover of nature, or a poet 

• Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 95, 
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The only drawback from the quiet of the haU is, that it is too 
near the high road from Leeds to Otiej. After the decease of 
Mr. Kirk it was purchased by Sheffield Duke of Buckingham, 
and afterwards passed to the collateral line of Sir John Sheffield. 
The wood through which Mr. Kirk, with strange want of taste, 
drew his geometrical lines, has long since been permitted to 
assume its natural i^pearance. The modem improTements about 
the phioe have greatly contributed to its beauty. 

BREAREY 

Is a little hamlet formeriy spelt Brerehagh, signifying '' the 
briar hedge." It is only remarkable for baring giTen name to a 
very ancient fiunily which resided here some centuries, but which 
kas long since disappeared. 

ECCUP 

Is another small hamlet, of which we can only say that it is 
described in Doomsday Bodi as amongthe possessions of the Eari 
af Morton in the following terms. '* In Echope, the same Alward 
had one manor without a hall, of one carucate to be taxed, which 
one plough may till. Richard has there three acres of meadow. 
Wood not pasture three quarent^is long and two broad. The 
whole manor one mUe long and half a mile broad. Value in King 
£dwards time ten shillings. It is now waste." * The name Eccup 
means '^ the narrow ralley of oaks.^ It formerly belonged to the 
Artfaingtons, but is now the property of the Earl of Harewood. 
The single reference to this place we have met with is, that 
Frebam de Ecop gare to the monks at Kirkstall one acre of land, 
and that a person designated Richard Attesche gave two oxgangs 
in"Ecopp." 

ARTHINGTON. 

Whatever may be the rural seclusion of Addle and the plea- 
santness of Cookridge, Arthington 'exceeds them bodi in pic 
turesqpe beauty, looking upon the ndley of the Wharf, and 
commanding a truly lovely prospect. At the time of the Dooms- 
day survey, Arthington belonged to the Earl of Morton. It is 
mentioned in the following terms. ^ In Hardinetone, Alward 
had one manor of three carucates, and two oxgangs and a half to 
be taxed, where there may now be three ploughs. Richard has 

* Bawdwen's Doomsdajf Book, ub. sup. 
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it oC tb^ 9«ri* Tkwwt is there one villene ptougliHig with two 
oxes, aoA there wre two acree of me^Aow. Wood gesture two 
quarenttne long and two hroad. The whole manor o«e adla loog 
mad four quareolees broad. Value in Kief Edward's tieie thhrtjr 
flhilliiig^ now fire abiUiiige."* Can thero be anei^slrilmgMd 
melancholy iiluetfedon of the draadful deeolalittn to whkh tUe 
part of the country waa reduced in the time of the Cooquerar, 
than the fiM^t thatin one ooni^ete pariah, containing Ug^yrafak. 
able and productire land, and displaying CTery capability for the 
support of a numerous population, mention is made of only one 
infcakitant plooghing with two ozon I This ia a cirosmslnnce 
partinUnrly doserring of record— euch aw the reoults of ambitioB 
mklwarl 

Arthington was the seat of the vi»ry ancient family of the 
same name, distinguished by their superstitious reverence for the 
papal ecclesiastics, and their absurd and lavish munificence to 
veligioua hoMss. The description of tins family by Dr. Whita- 
ker is so tiuiy ehai«oteristic and amusing that it would he 
unpardonable not to extrsol it Th«t learned topographar aays^ 
" The Arthingtons in the twelfth century wore a d^cmi and 
wmmifieefU family, for hasides their benefoetiona to KirlcstnU 
Abbey, already mentioned, in which by a dimniertsied generotUy 
they preferred to see the flocks of the religious graving on the 
brow in front of the manor house rather than their own, they 
amortised another portion of their demesnes for the endowment of 
a house of nuns," t What hi^ and holy qualities has the doetcr 
hers attributed to this fiunily-^evotion--**munificence— «ttd dia. 
interested generosity P And why are they thus iqiplanded? 
Because they were so straogdy besotted as to alieaate thmr own 
lands to laxy monks and card playing | nuns so completdy, that 
the very fields they beheld, and the cattle that grased in frtmi of 
their own mansion, they could not call their own. Truly it was, 
that in the estimation of Dr. Whitaker, attachment to an csta- 
blisbed church esvered a multitude of sins. About the middk of 
the twelfth century. Piers de Arthington gave a site and demesnes 
for a house of Gluniac or Benedictine nuns, and the gift was 
augmented by Serlo his son. Of the dimensions, of the appear, 
anee, of the materials of this nunnery, not a single trace can be 

* Bewdvoi's Dooarfay Book, ut sop. f Laid and BIoi. 181. 

X U will soon be seen that this appellation is not misapplied. 
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founds not a fragment has been auffered to remaiB. There is not 
a stone of any description to be found which can be concluded to 
hure bekmged to ihih eodmaitical atructwre. From an entry in 
an award to whick we shall shortly allude, it appears that there 
nnst hare been some oonfosion when this nuBoery was founded 
-«-«4lie award q>eaking of that foundation in eonnectioii with 
'^ faeynoos and horrible eurseing of diatuibaaee of the said sown* 
ree." It is impossible^ to aaoertain to what dicumstance this 
curious phmseology refers. We shall mention one foct in the 
liistory of this place vdiicfa certainly affotds an entertaining qia* 
eimen of 1^ ideas which were entertained six hmdred years ago, 
of tlie b les s ed nesg attached to donations on behalf of rdigiooa 
houses. The celebrated Alice de Romille, not content with the 
foundation and endowment of Bolton Priory, conferred upon tlie 
nuBS iji Arthii^on one half of her lands in HelthwaitOy and the 
liberty of fettendng forty hogs in her wood of B w iudea during 
harvest. And what was to be her reward for all this kbcrality ? 
9ke was permUted to nominaie a nun /---a proof that a nun was 
esteemed in that age to be, if we may use swbh an expression, the 
higher style of woman, the most happy as well as the most holy 
of her sex. 

Concerning the recreations of the nuns of Arthington, some 
very curious particulars were communicated by the Rev. Mr. 
Adamsott to the author of Loidis and Efanete. Although it does 
not form any part of our object in this work to meddle with 
such frirolous matters as these, we shall in this instance deviate 
from our nde. A box of what may be caUed ancient cards has 
been preserrad, which are traditionally said to hare behmged to 
the nuns of this place. They consist of thin circular pieces of 
beech, about four inches in lateral diameter, painted with various 
devices, and each inscribed in old English characters with some 
moral sentence. It is supposed that they were pkyed in the 
manner of cards, and that their number was orighiaily twelve. 
The reader will be aUe to ascertain the chuwster of the inscrip- 
tions by the ibUowing examples >-* 

Thy Love that thou to one haste lentt 

In Labour loste thy Tyme was spent 

Thy Foos mntche griefe to the have wroughte, 

And Uiy Destroction have they sougfata 

Thy hautie myndc doth cause ye smarte, 
And makes the sleape with careful! harte. 
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In Oodlie tnde fonne wcU chj noe, 
And from the pooie tome nott th j £M$e. 

That we may do fuU justice to the subject, we must rensrk 
that our antiquary has ludicrously assigiied with all becoming 
gravity some most ponderous reasons for bdieving that these 
cards did not belong to nuns. First--4ie says that one of the 
inscriptions is addressed *' my sonne." If all that we haTe hesrd 
of the morals of these pious sisters be true, this can be no inso- 
perabk objection. Again, he says that there is not a tincture of 
popery about them, and that the metre and language are those 
of the earliest psalms— 4hese are better, but still by no means 
conclusiTe reasons. — ^And the last is the most extraordinary of 
the whole.—'' They speak of the temptations of the world, and 
particularly of disappointed loTe." Now we know of no two 
causes which are so likely to produce the madness which induces 
its unhappy subject to hide in the cell of the recluse, as those 
which are thus mentioned. At any rate, these cards form a 
curious relic, and the reader wfll not be diqpkased that we have 
alluded to them. But to return to our history. 

The Arthingtons were not all of them so dcToted to the 
interests of the papal hierarchy as the founders of their fomily, 
and they probably repined at the prodigality which had alien- 
ated the foirest porticm of their patrimony in &TOur of eodesi. 
asdcs. One of them, John Arthington, in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, attempted to regain possession of the demesnes of the 
nunnery, and omimenced proceedings accordingly. The matter 
was referred to John Thwaites of Denton, a lawyer of consider- 
able reputation in this part of the country at that period, and he 
published an award to which we have just referred, but which 
we cannot insert, confirming the nuns in the possession of their 
estates. On the dissolution, when Elisabeth Arthington with 
nine nuns surrendered the nunnery, A. D. 1540, the site was 
granted to Archbishop Oranmer. That site is still pointed out 
by a building now occupied as a form house, which has long 
excited the attention of the few visitors who have repaired to 
this remote place, and which on the front door-way bears the 
date of 1585. There can be no doubt that this refers to the 
foundation of the house. The hall at Arthington, now the seat 
of W. O. Davy, Esq, is hirge, well buUt, and stands on a truly 
beautiful elevation on the river Wharf. 
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POPULATION OP THB PARISH OP ADDLE. 

180L 1811. 1821. 18S1. 
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The history of this most delightful and elegant village fdr* 
nisbea some highly interesting hcts and narrations, and brings 
us into immediate contact with some of the most eminent men 
England has ever produced. The deriration of the name is 
obvious to every reader. In Doomsday Book it is enumerated 
among the lands of the King. — " In Harewoode with berewics, 
Tor^ Sproty and Grim, had ten carucates to be taxed. Land to 
five ploughs. Forty shillings." * By whom the castle was built 
it is impossible to ascertain ; it most probably^ however^ owes 
its origin to one of the Homilies, and was undubitably erected 
soon after the Conquest. William de Meschines, brother of 
Balph Earl of Chester, and Lord of Coupland in the county of 
Cumberland, married, about 1120, Cecilia Romille, lady of Skip- 
ton, Harewood, &c. and obtained through her possession of the 
castle at the latter place. Their daughter Avicia de Romille 
married William de Courd, Baron of Stoke Courci in the county 
of Somerset, and thus conveyed Harewood Castle to that great 
iamily. Their second son William de Courci came into posses- 
sion of the castle ; but his only son dying without issue. Hare, 
wood was conveyed by the marriage of Alicia de Courci to the 
Fitz Geralds. Margery Fitzgerald, who was given in marriage 
to Baldwin de Redvers in the reign of King John, took the 
estate to the family of her husband. Upon the failure of this 
fiunily the castle passed to the De Lisles, then in the reign of 
Edward lU. to the Aldboroughs, then to the Rythers, to the 
Gascoignes, to the Wentworths, and the succession of the posses- 
sors from the time when the castle and estate were purchased by 
Sir John Cutler, we shall describe in the order of our history. 
The castle itself must have been a very remarkable edifice ; it 
was a strange deviation from the general custom of the Normans 
in building their stupendous fortifications ; was never surrounded 

Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, p. 94. 
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with exterior defenoes, it had oo hAlHum^ it had no kcep> and it 
derived all its feecoritf as a fortificatiea from the immense 
strength and thickness of its own walls. These drcumstaBces 
have given a peculiar character to the casde, and most have 
materially diminished the comfort and oonrenienoe of the inhabit, 
ants. In order to subserve their security, the windows of the 
great hall have been made so narrow as to resemble mere loop 
boles ; and on account of there being no inner yard or area to 
which windows might open without the danger of admitting the 
ikiissiles of an enemy, every apartment of the building is destitute 
of comfort and of light. A recess in the west wall has exercised 
the tngenuity of antiquarian observers — some of them insisting 
that it was intended for a tomb, and others that it was nothing 
more thairaa ancient sideboard. When doctors differ, who b to 
decide ? We can only observe that the Ibrmer supposition is out 
of the question, the latter is not exactly consistent with the 
manners of the middle ages, so that afiter all we must leave the 
question just where we found it Over the principal entrance, 
which is to the north east, are the shields of Aldboroogh and 
Baliol, with the motto in old English characters, vat sal be »ai. 
Gough says of this castle, and his accurate description renders 
every other unnecessary, '^ The castle, which Mr. King refers to 
the time of Edward I. and UI. stands on the north side of a 
triple square entrenchment on the hiil sloping down to the river. 
The innermost vaUom on the south and west side is entire and 
high. It consists of a square centre, a north wing oblong, and 
two square towers at the south east and soudi west comers, all 
of four stones.** He then refers to the areh in the hall vpen 
whidi we animadvert above, and says, '* The north apartment 
serves as a Idtdien, and the great chimney yet remains. On the 
east side is a porch, having a double entrance defended by a port. 

cullia The room over this porch was supposed to be the 

chapel in the time of Richard II.'' * It is impossiUe to give 
any adequate idea of the internal arrangements of this bvilding 
without the aid of a plan ; we can only observe, therefore, that 
the ruins form a very imposing object, the massy walls still 
remain in tderabie jmservation, no inoonsideraMe proportion of 
them are covered with beautiful ivy, the situation of the castle 
on the brow of a hill sloping to the north is both oommandiBg 
and pleasing, and the visitor looking to the north and north east, 
•Goegb,iii. 60. 
2l 
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beholds one of tEe most •enchanting prospects which EIligkiDd Mn 
afford. Harewood castle is indubitably the most interesting 
remnant of feudal times remaining in the district. 

Although the lords of Harewood castle, like all the feudal 
barons, no doubt had their petty feuds, their oppressions, aad 
their crimes, only one event is recorded of them which interests 
from its historic importance. When Edward Balioi, that puppet 
of royalty, was driren out of Scotland by an indignant and 
patriotic people, he found a refuge at Harewood Castle, and the 
placing of his shield over the principal entrance was no doubt a 
compliment paid to the fugitive monarch by Sir William de 
Aldborough, the rebuilder of the castle. This finrtress seems to 
have been in too dismantled a state in the time of the dvii wars 
to be of use to either party as a place of defence. And when in 
1666 the manor of Gawthorpe, and the estate connected with it 
were advertised to be acAd, the building is thus described : '' The 
castle of Harewood decayd, yet the stones thereof being much 
ashler, and the timber that is left fit for building an hansommer 
house, and may save a deal of charges in the stone work, or els if 
allowed to tenants of Harwood toune for repayres and building, 
would bee very usefull and necessary and servicable for that pur. 
pose, considering it is a market toune, therefore the castle may 
be well adjudged to be worth thirty pound. There is belonging 
to the same a very large banie." Old Camden thus communi- 
cates the result of his researches about Harewood : " Afterwards 
t^e river runs between banks of limestone by Harewood, where I 
saw a handsome and well fortified castle, which has often changed 
its lords by the vicissitudes of time. It formerly belonged to the 
Curoeys, but came by their heiress Alice to Warin Fitzgerald 
who married her, whose daughter and coheiress Margery was 
given in marriage with the fine estate belonging to her to 
Baldwin de Rivers, Earl of Devon, who died before his father ; 
afterwards to Falcaaius de Brent by fiivour of King John, hr his 
good services in pillaging. But upon the death of Isabella de 
RiveTS without issue, this castle fell to Robert de Lisle, son of 
Warin, as kinsman and coheir ; lastly by the family of Aid- 
borrough it came to the Bithers. Nor must I forget that near 
this place is Gawthorpe, whence sprung the family of the Gas- 
coign's, from Gascoigne in France, rendered very eminent for 
their antiqmty and valour in these parts." * 
♦ Camdeni iii. 7. 
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Gawthorpe^ which was situated in what is now the park at 
Harewood House^ was never a distinct manor, although it gave 
nahie to a fiunily which was seated there from a very early 
period. The heiress of the Gawthorpes conveyed the estate to 
the Gascoignes, and of this family was that celebrated Judge 
Gascoigne, wh* had the courage to commit to prison Henry V. 
when Prince of 'Wales, for insulting the majesty of the bench on 
behalf of one of bis profligate companions. The Gascoignes 
appear to have superintended their affidrs at Gawthorpe with so 
much prudence and success^ that they were enabled to supplant 
the Rythers at the castle, and to unite into one possession the 
two adjoining estates. In the r^ign of Queen Elizabeth, Mar- 
garet, the only daughter and heiress of William Gascoigne, mar- 
ried Thomas Wentworth, of WentwoHh Woodhouse, and their son; 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, possessed the Lordship of Gkiwthorpe, 
Harewood, Wike, East Keswick, &c. We have already (see 
p. 48,) stated how the celebrated son of this Sir Thomas, 
elevated to the peerage by the title of Lord Strafford, employed 
himself when residing at this beautiful house, before he commenced 
that career of ambition which was terminated on the scaffold. 
After his execution, the estate was advertised for sale, and was 
bought, with Ledstone, by Sir John Cutler and Sir John Lewis ; 
on the partition of the purchase, Gkiwthorpe became the share of 
Cutler, who here displayed his avarice in every possible form of 
parsimonious meanness, and whose actions of despicably sordid 
baseness, are still commemorated in the traditions of the country. 
This man resided at Gawthorj)e with a single servant, he regarded 
the estate only as the means of filling his coffers, he was more 
than once in danger of his life from plunderers, and left behind 
him a name which may be associated with those of Elwes, 
Dancer, and other similar disgraces to humanity. When this 
Cutler died he left his estates in the following manner— they were 
devised in the first instance to Elizabeth, wife of John Robarts, 
afterwards Earl of Radnor, and in the event of the failure of issue 
to a relation, John Boulter, Esq. who took possession of the estate 
in 1696. Mr. Boulter was a careless extravagant spendthrift^ he 
soon squandered away his property, and his trustees sold Hare, 
wood, in 1721, to Henry Lascelles, Esq. the father of the first 
Lord Harewood. 

Of the old house at Gawthorpe the following particulars are 
collected from the advertisement to which we have before alluded. 
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mid as this was the identical pkce where Strafford resided, the 
description cannot but be interesting. The original hall^ it teens, 
had been very considerably improved either by Strafford or his 
father^ henoe we are told^ there were four rooms in the old boiUL 
ing all wainscotted, that in the new building there were five laife 
rooms all wainscotted and " coUored like walnut tree, the mateu 
rialls of which house if sould would raise £500 at leasts The 
park which surrounded the hall was extensive, and in former 
times had been well stocked with deer — '' a parklike place it is," 
says the old writer. The following descriptive paragraph will not 
only shew to us the scenes in which Strafford, (according to his 
letter which we have quoted p. 48,) took so much delight, but 
will also give to us some accurate idea of the mode of ornamental 
gardening which prevailed in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. '' Tliere is att Gawthorpe a garden and orchards about 
three acres in compasse, fenced round with high stone wall^ the 
garden towards the north side hath four walls lying one above 
another, both the garden and orchard well planted with great 
store of fruit trees of severall kinds." 

When the place was inherited by Edwin Lascelles, Esq. the 
first Lord Harewood, he determined to avail himself of the natu- 
ral character of the land, to render his estate one of the most 
convenient, one of the most productive, and one of the most beau- 
tifiil in the kingdom. He fixed upon a sheltered site a little 
above the old hall at Gawthorpe for a magnificent mansion, and he 
commenced those improvements in planting, in laying out the 
park, and in other alterations, which have rendered this one of 
the most splendid ornaments of the county. The house was built 
by the late Mr. Muschamp, of Harewood, under the direction of 
Mr. Adams, of London, and Mr. Carr, of York — ^the quadrangle 
of the stables was built by Sir William Chambers — the building 
is decorated with all the ornaments of Corinthian architecture ; it 
is two hundred and forty^ight feet long and eighty..four feet 
wide ; it consists of a centre and two wings, with a truly magnifi. 
cent portico; the numerous and splendid apartments are finished 
with equal costliness and taste ; the ceilings of many of them are 
beautifully executed from the designs of the first British and 
Italian artists; the paintings, the busts, and the other usual arti. 
cles to be found in a nobleman's collection, are very numerous and 
valuable ; and the whole mansion corresponds with its dignity as 
the residence of one of the first families in the county. The 
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grouads were laid out by tbe celebrated BrowBj or CapabiKty 
Brown as he was called^ and the whole expense of forming the 
lake and planting the park^ &c. amounted to more than sixteen 
thousand pounds. Oue very great improTement was effected in 
this domain by the late Lord Harewood* The tumpikejroad 
which formerly ran between the house and the castle has been 
diverted, aod the latter is now included within the domain. The 
walks about the mansion are exquisitely beautiful^ and the whole 
scene is such as England only can produce. 

In the feudal times there was seldom a castle without a town 
protected by its vidnity, and dependent upon its lords. There 
is little doubt that the town of Harewood existed soon after the 
castle, and there is reason to beliere that it was formerly much 
more extensire and important than it is now. In 1633, Lord 
Strafford obtained a charter for a market to be ^eld here erery 
Monday, with two annual hirs, and a fortnight fair to be held in 
summer. At the same time there was a tolbooth or court house 
under which were six shops for general ^ales, and a shambles for 
butchers. These fects argue the existence of a far more numer- 
ous population than can be found at present. The land in the 
neighbourhood of the village was not entirely cultivated ; there 
were several large commons, and marshes * frequented by wild 
fowl ; there were two large stanks or ponds, replete with fidi, 
one at HoUin Hall and the other at Gawthorpe ; and the timber 
was very abundant and valuable. The appearance of Harewood 
has be«i wonderfully changed since that period, the population 
has indubitably diminished, all the old cottages wd other build- 
ings have been pulled down, the houses have been erected upon a 
handsome scale and with a uniform elevation, the number of inns 
or public houses has been reduced from six to one, and an air of 
aristocratic dignity is breathed over the whole phioe, which is 
seldom to be inhaled in Enghmd. The church will be described 
in the next book. 

The following townships are either partially or wholly included 
in the parish of Harewood. East Keswick, Dun Keswick, Wike, 
Weeton, Weardley, and Wigton, to which the village of Alwoodley 
must be added. The following notices of these villages are given 
in Doomsday Book. ^' In Chesinc (Keswick) Tor had five cam- 
cates to be taxed. Land to three ploughs. Twenty shillings. 
In Wic (Wike) Ligulf and Olunier had six carucates to be taxed. 
Land to three ploughs. Eighteen shillings. In Alunoldelie 
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(Alwoodley) Roscbil bad five carucates to be taxed. Land to 
tbree pkmgbs. Twenty sbUlings." Tbese were all indoded in 
the lands of tbe King. Weardley and Weeton were part of the 
lands of Oospatric, and are thus described. *" In Widetun 
(Weeton) Gospatric two carucates of land and a half to be taxed. 
Land to two ploughs. There are now two viUanes and one 
bordar with one plough, and it pays seven shillings. In Wartle 
(Weardley) Ligulf and Saxutf had five carucates of land to be 
taxed. Gospatrie now has it and it is waste. Value in King 
Edwards time twenty-five shillings. Half a mile long and half 
broad."* From these accounts it appears that the whole popula- 
tion of these districts, consisted only of three fiimilies — to such a 
state of desolation it had been reduced. This part of the district 
is very thinly peopled at the present day, no manufactories of any 
description are to be found within its boundaries, its inhalntants 
are entirely agricultural, and both in manner, dialect, appearance, 
and habits, they are astonishingly different from their neighbours 
a few miles to the south. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF HAREWOOD. 

IdOl. 1811. 1881. 1631. 

Alwoodley, 143 132 142 142 

Dankeswick, '. 218 238 257 261 

Harewood, 707 771 849 894 

East Keswick, 635 267 296 365 

Weardley, 139 190 191 169 

Weeton, 237 297 310 322 

WigtoD, 134 171 164 168 

Wike, 59 51 139 142 

* Bawdweu*s Doomsday Book, p. 34, 218, 240. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PARISHES OF BARDSEY, COLUNOHAM, BERWICK-IN.ELMET, 
WHITKIRK, LEDSHAM, KIPPAX, AND SWILLINGTON. 



BARDSSY. 



This is a quiet and perfectly rural yfllage^ remote from the 
turmoil of the hasy worlds and presenting one of the most perfect 
pictures of seclusion the whole district can afford. Whoever 
wishes to live without noise, without tumult^ without any signs 
of thriving traffic, or numerous population, let him go to Bardsey, 
and he will find a place in perfect accordance with his wishes. 
Although we shall be opposing the conjectures of some of our 
eminent antiquaries, we cannot but assert the probability that the 
place obtained its name from the British bards who might make 
this one of their meeting places. The Saxon termination cif the 
word, ea, may, we are aware, be adduced to overturn this state, 
ment ; yet it is not improbaUe that it might have been 
added in the course of years by the mere habit of popular pro- 
vindal pronunciation. It does not seem to us correct and con. 
sistent always to decide in a sweeping and authoritative manner, 
that the first syllables of these local designations were the names 
of the first Saxon proprietors of the places. And we may indulge 
in the belief that where this peaceful viUage now stands in sditary 
pleasantness, the voice of measured declamation, and the wild 
shouts of enthusiastic fury were heard, and Druids performed 
their horrible rites, while British warriors prepared for expedi. 
tions of plunder, or the sanguinary contests of dvil war. 

Bardsey was unquestionaUy a place of considerable consequence 
in Saxon times, but whether the immense earthworks and fortifi. 
cations which we have already pointed out to our readers, (see 
p. 34,) are the fragments of a royal or of an ealdorman's resi- 
dence, whether they included the whole population within their 
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circumferencey or were flurrounded by the wretched horeb in 
which the Saxcm peasantry were aocustomed to dwell, it is impoft- 
sible to oonjecture. It is most likely that this was the rendence 
not of a Northumbrian monarch, but of some powerful Saxcm 
Chieftain, and that there was a Tillage, or a town, in the imme. 
diate vicinity of his abode. 

It is thus described in Doomsday Book among the lands of the 
King. ** In Bereleseie, Ligulf had two carucates to be taxed. 
Land to one plough. Twenty shillings.** Not long after the 
Conquest, Bardsey became the property of the Mowbray family, 
one of whom bestowed it upon the monks of Kirkstall Abbey, in 
the time of Alexander, the first abbot of that monastery. Some 
transactions, relative to this place, afterwards occurred, which 
will shew how desirous some of the early English monarchs were 
to circumscribe the already overgrown possessions of the ecde- 
siastics. Henry II. having been offended with Roger de Mowbmy, 
seised some of his lordships in this part of the country, and among 
the rest Bardsey, which he afterwards granted in*excha»ge to 
Adam de Brus. The monks immediately raised an immense out- 
cry against the King, but all their vociferations were treated with 
contempt. When John ascended the throne, the abbott of Kirk- 
stall employed the interest of his patron, Roger de Lacy, to 
recover possession of the lands, but John only partially complied, 
by granting, for a fee farm rent of ninety pounds, a demise of the 
disputed manors.t Bardsey, after the dissolution, was retained 
by the crown, until in the first year of the reign of Queen Elisabeth 
it was granted, with CoUingham and Micklethwaite, to Henry 
Carey Lord Hunsdon ; his grandson, in 169D, conveyed Bardsey, 
CoUingham, and Micklethwaite, to Sir Thomas Wentworth. The 
eelebmted Lord Strafford again disposed of these manors to Sir 
John Lewis, of Ledston, one of whose daughters conveyed them 
by marriage to Lord Scarsdale. In \T^, they were again con- 
veyed to the first Lord Bingley, and the barony of Bardsey, with 
its aiq>endages, now belongs to the Foxes of Braaaham Ru-k, who 
have succeeded to the estates, but not to the title, of the 
Bingleys. 

Bardsey is by no means destitute of literary celebrity, nnce 
it was the birth-place of the celebrated, though eccentric and con- 
oelted, poet Congreve. He was bom in tlie Orange, as appeare 

* Bawdwen's Doomsafty Book, 33. f tSter. Mon. Ang. I, 861. 
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from tlie foUowing entry in tlie parish register, '' William, Sonne 
of Mr. William Gongrere, of Bardsey Orange, was baptiaed Feb. 
10, 1669." Bardsey Grange was also signalised daring the Prob. 
tectorate by the reaidenoe of Francis Thorpe, Baron of the 
Exchequer, whose <^8racter has been coloured ia the darkest 
shades by some bigotted writers, but who does not appear to 
hare merited the infamy of hypocrisy and cunning which these 
indiriduals hare attached to his name. 

We hare only to add liirther coneendng Bardsey, that the 
jorisdiction of its Court Leet is very eattensiye, that the eopf* 
ksUers of CottinghaBS are bsond to do senrice belbva it, and thaft 
the same scrriee has to he perfbrmed hf many oecupiers of kmd 
withm the parish of Odey. The most beavtiftif chitfch here, 
w91 be descrSM in Its proper place. 

The parish of Bardsey, which is of but contracted dimensnns, 
and, wit^ theexoeplioB ^R%ton, rather a townahip than a yffli^, 
contains a rery small pc^pnlation. Eigton is mentfioned in 
Doomsday Bode, but it wiO be useless in the absence of any 
other parttciilars to transcribe the notice in that v^dume. Wother* 
some, a hamlet in the same parish, scarcely deserres mention. 

POPUIATION 09 TBB PARISH OF BAR0»Y. 





1801. 


1811. 


1821. 


1831. 


Bardsey wiHi Rigton, 


.... 364 
.... 16 


348 
Id 


396 
16 


331 
31 
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This luune is derired from the eractioa of a church of Wlilte 
Stone in the phot of a mudi earlier one of wood^ discdoured no 
doubt by exposure to the atmosphere in so bleak a situation. 
The church itself is fdaoed on the most commanding site occu- 
pied by any similar edifice in the .district ; it is built on the 
summit of a lofty hill, and is a prominent landmark from an 
immense distance in erery direction. It is not mentioned in 
Doomsday Book, no accurate intelli^^ce can be procured of its 
institution as a parish, nor can it be ascertained from which oi 
the great Saxon parishes it was dissevered. 

By liur. the most interesting object in this parish is Tbvp£.k 
Newsax, now the seat of the Marchioness of Hertford. This 
place is mentioned in the following terms in Doomsday Book. 
'' In NeuhuBum, Dunstaa^ and Olunier had eight Carucates of 
land to be taxed, and thefc may be four ploughs. Anisfrid now 
has it under Ilbert, and there are eight rillanes and two sokemen, 
with three ploughs. Meadow three acres. ^ . Wood pasture half 
a mile long and half broad. Value in King Edward's time sixty 
shillings, now six shillings."* Of this place Gough says,^ " From 
Leeds the Are passeth by Temple Newsam, anciently Nehus or 
Newbiggin, where a preceptory of Knights Templars was founded 
in the time of Henry IH." t To this powerful and renowned 
body it was given by William de Villers, contemporary with 
Archbishop Roger of York, who died 1181. 

Although it may be a diversion from the regular order of our 
history, we shall for the benefit of general readers give a short 
account of the Knights Templars. This renowned order was 
established in 1118, by the patriarch of Jerusalem, when the 
crusaders were in possesrion of that city. It originally consisted 
of nine poor knights, who lived together near the site of the 
ancient Temple, from which they derived their name. Their 
original employment was to take care of the pilgrims when 

• Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, p. 12«l f Gough's Camden, Hi. 44. 
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exposed to the attacks of the infidels^ and to protect the roads in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Their fiune was soon extended, 
their numbers were surprisingly increased^ their yalonr excited 
the admiration of Christendom, *and ererf nation in £un^ 
poured its oantrifautiona into their treasury, and endoWied theili 
with territorial possessions. Their arrogance increased with 
.ibeir wealth, and after their expulsion from the Hdy Land, they 
became immersed in luxury, they wallowed in every sensual 
indulgence, and their reputation for sanctity and eren for morality 
rapidly declined. Philip the Fair, King of France, no doubt 
from motives of aTarioe as weQ as policy, after repeatedly 
denouncing the order to Pope Clement V. at length ordered aH 
the knights in his dominions to be arrested in one day, and 
extorted from many of them the confession of the most enor. 
ndious crimes. The Pope then found that the interest of the 
papal see required him to interfere; he promulgated bulb 
addressed to the different sovereigns of Europe, in which he 
detailed the dreadful* charges which were brought against the 
knights, and requested that they might all be put into confine, 
ment, and that judges might be appointed to determine their 
innocence or guilt On the same day, all the knights in Eng- 
land and Irelamd were apprehended, the process against them 
continued for three years,, the result of the inquiry was laid- 
before the Pope at the Council of Vienne, and, after much 
deliberation, he published a bull suppressing the order, not A. D. 1312. 
exactly in consequence of its guilt, but as a measure of expe. 
diency and prudence. It was further determined by the Pope, 
that in order to preserve the property of the Templars for its 
original purpose, it should be transferred to the Knights Hos^ 
pitaUers; but Edward II. then King of England, when this 
order was communicated to him, suspended its execution for 
more than a year, and when he assented to it, declared that he 
allowed it to operate for purposes of national utility, and without 
abandoning his own right> or that of his subjects, to the property 
in question. Some years afterwards he consulted the judges 
upon the subject, and they declared that by the law of the land 
all the possessions of the Templars had reverted as escheats^ to 
the lords of the fees, and immediately an act of parliament was 
passed, assigning them to the Knights Hospitallers, for the same, 
purposes for which they had been originally bestowed upon the; 
Templars.* 

• Rymer's Fied. ill. 30, 34, 43, 101, 3^, &c. Liogard, ii. 9d3, 355. 
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Temple NcwHun, however, never pened into the haads of Ae 
HoepHsllerB, hot WM granted in the eeoond yeur of the re^ ef 
Edwaid m. to iir John Threj and hk heire male. To the 
reign of Henry VIIL it regularly deeoended in the line of thii 
ftonily, botat this period, Thoatiaa Lord Darey and Meinel hariag 
tiA:en an acti?e part in the Pilgrimage of Graoe/waa attainted, 
and hia eatate waa ferMted to the crovm. In the cromi, hov. 
«ver, H did not long oontimie, for it waa granted to M^^thev 
the Eari of Lennox, who waa a resident at thia |^ace wiien his 
unhappy son Henry Lord Damley was bom— that son wlio was 
the hodband of one of the most bmitiftil women that ever lived, 
and the victim of one of the foulest crimes that ever waa perpe. 
trated^^hat son who waa the Ibunder of a race of prinoee the 
moat infatwft tf^l and tiie moat nnftntonate deacrihed in tlie page 
of history, disdnguished both by their misfortunes and their 
crimes, and the last of whom, Hke hb fathers, died a fugitive and 
an exile in a fbteign land. 

When Jamea I. the aon and heir of Lord Daniley aaoended 
the throne, the manor waa again united to the crown, bat James 
soon be s t o wed it upon his relative the Dnke of Ridimond. 
This nobleman sold it to Sir Arthur Ingram, the sod of a dtiaen 
of London, who had elevated himself to opulence by his com- 
mercial industry and enterpriae, and Sir Arthur intending to 
fix in Yorkshire the permanent residence of his famOy, purchased 
not only the manor of Temple Newaam, but the manors of 
Holbedc, Altofl, Warmfield cum Heath, and lands in many other 
places. 

The dd house, which had no doubt been reduced to a state 
of dilapidation by age, and by the neglect of its temporary pos- 
sessors, Sir ArUiur Ingram found by no means calcdated for a 
wealthy resident proprietor. He tiierefbre pulled down the 
ancient Uric (with the exception of one part, including the 
chamber in which Lord Damley was bora, and which ThorMby * 
explicitly states waa to be seen in his time incorporated with the 

• W« tmiMoribe tke fbUoiriiii; teBtenec of Dw, Whitaktr, whkh ve leave 
for perusal without aay cowneat ^ After Thoieiby^ time^ an andeat eof 
was found here, which evidentlj belonged to the Templan, the motto oa 
which, though if I perfectly understood it, very indecent, served to vindicate 
the knights of this house from the most odious part of the charge preferred 
against them. I should not have mentioned this circumstance, but as a 
matter of evidence in favour of an oppressed and calumniated frafcemity,*' 
loid. and Elm. 189. 
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new biiiidiiig), and reured tlie BuigBifioettt brick auuiflion, wiiidi 
has remaiaed to this day a uoDumeiit ai his liberality aod taata. 
fVom the Mkwiag passage in Stnflwd's letters, it seetas that 
soon after it was built, the hs«ise was in inuniaent danger of being 
bamt to the groand. Lord StraAiid says '' Also Sir Arthur 
Ingram's house, TempLe Newsham, by Yorke, is almost burnt to 
the ground. Household staff to the ralue ^ four thousand 
pounds an consumed and lost"* Lord Strafford, however, wmb 
induced to exaggerate the damage by a ftdse report, for although 
the loss in fdmitare and goods may have amounted to the sum 
which he stated, it was discovered, when repairing the house 
flome years ago, that the ravages of the fire were ecmfined to on^ 
wing of the building. 

The house at Temple Newsam is built of brick, it forms the 
figure of a Roman H, or rather consists of three sides of a large 
quadrangle. The age of the first Stuarts was diaracterised by 
quaintness, and one striking proof of this defect in taste is fur- 
nished in this edifice. The roof is surmounted with a battlement 
composed of capital letters in stcmework, with this inscription, 
*' All Olory and Praise be given to God the Father, the Son, and 
H<dy Ghost on High ; peace upon earth, good vnll towards men, 
honour and true allegiance to our gracious King, loving aflections 
amongst his subjects, health and plenty within this house." The 
external appearance of the buOding, though not uniform, is very 
imposing ; its deep and embayed windows are distinctive of the 
age in which it was constructed; splendid convenience and 
domestic comfort form the character of its internal arrangments ; 
its gallery, which contains a fine collection of paintings by the 
most eminent masters, is one hundred and nineteen feet long and 
above twenty wide ; and the whole fiibric constitutes a truly noble 
reridence. The park around the house is extensive, it is shaded 
by venerable and magnificent woods, the walk on the southern 
declivity of the hill between gigantic trees is very fine, the situa- 
tion is truly beautiful, and the prospect would be exquisitely 
lovely did not the smoke of Leeds, especially with a western 
wind, so generally obscure the horizon. 

Whitkirk was indubitably a considerable village in former 
times ; from a grant of profite made to the preceptory of Ne wlands 
sear Wakefield, in the fourth year of Henry IV. it appears tiiat 

• Straffofd's Letten; p. 5^ 
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tbere was a conaiderable and adTantageous fiiir, held probaUy 
aiioually; and the attiibutioii of far greater importaiioe to the 
I>laoe than it now poeaeaies is justified by the erectioo of the pre- 
sent chuxdi about the time of Henry VII. most likely the 
thitd upon the site, and whidb would scarcely hare been reared 
upon such a scale had not there been a numerous populatioa 
around it. There are but few houses now at WhitMrk, same d 
them, howerer, are respectable, iMiid the riflage, notwifhgtanding 
its elevated situation, is a very agreable and certainly a very 
healthy place of residence. 

We must not omit that Temple Newsam and the coftates Con- 
nected with it, became the property of the late Marquess of. 
Hertford, by his marriage with Isabella Ann Ingram Shepherd, 
the eldest daught^ of Charles, the tenth Viscount Irwine. It is 
now the possession and frequently the residence of his relict the 
dowager Marchioness. 

We shall here proceed to give oonsecutirely the notioea in 
Doomsday Book of the hamlets or manors in the parish of Whit- 
kirk. '' In Halletune (Halton) Morfiue had six carucatea of 
land to be taxed, where there may be three ploughs. Dbert now 
has it, and it k waste. Value in King Edward's time twenty 
shillings, it now pays two shillings. In Seacroft Ode and Niu^ 
ding, Ulmar, Stainulf, Ragenild had seven carucates of land to 
be taxed, and there may be four ploughs there. One Robert has 
it of nbert, and it is waste. Wood pasture four quarentens loag 
and three broad. Value in King Edward's time four pounds^ now 
twenty-pence."* Only one particular relative to the state of 
these villages can be deduced from this account, and that is that 
the property in both the places had been so deteriorated by the 
ravages of the Normans as to be worth little or nothing. The 
civil history of this region we have already exhausted. We have 
traced the derivation of the name Seacroft frH)m those bloody batu 
ties in very ancient times which were fought in its vicinity. We 
have described the great event which occurred in the neighbour, 
hood, and which effected a complete revolution in the government 
of the north of England — and we have stated how in the memor- 
able civil war which expeUed Charles the Second from his throne, 
a desperate contest took place at Seacroft between the parties 
who were struggling for the mastery. With reference to Halton, 
we shall give it the full honour of a conjecture relative to the 
* Bawdwen's DooBudar Book, 1:25. 
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origin of its nume, which has been zealously adduced and defended 
by some accurate antiquaries. In ancient manuscripts it was 
written Halghton^ or the Holy town. From this circumstance 
it has been supposed^ that this is the place alluded to by the 
venerable Bede^ who says in his ecclesiastical history, that when 
the king's palace and dkorch at AUmanbury were burnt by the 
pagans, the altar was brought to the Sylva Elmetae (the wood 
in Elmete), where it was preserved in his days, and where there 
was a religious house. That Halton was the very place in 
question is hig^y probable, not only fran its name, but from' its 
proximity to the great Saxon palace at Berwick and Osmand. 
thoirp. Some very curious particulars relative to this village 
will be given in the Commercial History. Halton is the least 
pleasant village in this neighbourhood ; the valley to the north 
west now presents a singular scene, from the^ prodigious mound 
upon which the Leeds and Selby rail-road runs being carried 
through its whole length, and all the vast works of the Saxons 
in the neighbourhood sink into insignificance when compared 
with this great monument of modern labour. The stationary 
condition in which this parish has remained through a consider- 
able period will be best ascertained by adverting to its comparative 
population. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF WHITKIRK. 

1801. 

Ansthorpe, • 103 

Seacioft, i... 669 

Temple Newaam, .... 1063 
Tborp Stapletoo, .... 6 



1811. 


1821. 


1831. 


150 


150 


169 


702 


886 


918 


976 


1166 


1458 


5 


35 


19 
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TH£ PAKimr OP BERWICK JN-ELMKra. 



TtaB Bine of tliis plMse is certainly dermd from the fiHl I 
Hwtmikt nUage of tkt etuik, aUu Aug to Uttt Smon i 
we hare alreaJjr dhenribed in eur Saxon kiatqry of iht diatrigt. 
The natke in Deonadaj ia as UhmB, and as LeJatona aai 
Kippax aie both refferrad t» in ^ aoae pangn^k we aiuA giie 
tW wMa aft onoe. " In Chipes^h and Ledestnna^ Sail Bd!win 
had eighteen camcates to be taxed, and there nay be teaphw^hit 
tiiere. Land properly called Berewic, belongs to dds nuuMTj in 
which there are eight canicatea te be taxed, and there may he 
hmr pleoghs there^ Bbert de Lacy new has this famd, where he 
haa twelve plooghs in the deneane, aaad ftrty^ighi villanea aadl 
twelve borders, with sixteen plooghs and three dbxsnhm and 
three priests, and three mills often shillings. Wood pasture twe 
miles long and one broad. The whole manor five miles long and 
two broad. Value in King Edward's time sixteen pevnds, the 
same now." Thus it is evident thit the marauding soldiers of 
the tyrannical Conqueror had either ne^^ected this favoured 
pariah, or that there were some dreumstances connected with the 
conduct or the influence of the Saxon possessors which saved their 
homes and their lands from the barbarous-desolation in which the 
rest of the district was involved. What those circumstances were, 
we are unable, in the absence of all authentic record to conjec- 
ture. There must, however, have been in these parishes at the 
time of the survey, a population of at least six hundred persons. 
There can be little doubt but that the three churches mentioned 
in the survey were those of Berwick, Kippax, and Ledstone. 

We have already so fully described Uie history of this phMX 
in the Saxon times, and substantiated its claims to the dignity of 
a royal residence, that we shall confine ourselves at present to the 
brief narrative of the particulars which can be gleaned relative 
to its condition in more modem times. From the name of Hall 
Tower Hill, which is applied to the immense mound which for- 
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raerly instituted the Saxmi keep, it is probable that a manor house 
stood here in subisequeflre times^ but by whom erected and by 
whom destroyed, it is inpossiMe to ^scorer. The manor of 
Benrfck was part of the possessions of the Lacies, Earls of 
I^coki, and from them it passed to the dnchy of Lancaster, by 
tbe mnrriagfe of Alice de Lacy with Thomas Flantagenet ; it has 
ever euieci remained rested in the duchy, and the living is per- 
haps the most Tabaable which it Sas J^he power to bestow. 

The principal persons who hare had influence in the parish of 
Berwick in Rmete will be best ascertained from the inscriptions 
which remain in the church. Thoresby says, ^ ABhallows 
Cfaurch here hasjlieeb adorned with painted ghas> but meet of it 
is now deftieed; there remains oidy fragments of inscriptions 
round the headis, Ac as, ** qui eancepiui est de Sfifitu Sancto no. 
tus ex Maria; by the royal arms in the window, the painting 
cannot be older than Henry V's time, the flens de lis being 
only thfee. The steeple 'tis evident was boilt in the reign of 
Henry VI. by the inscription undesr the statue of Thos. Vavasdor^ 
iBaq. who, by the slone he is presented with, appears to hme 
been a benefector thereunto. He was afterwards knighted, and 
High Bheriff of the county, 10 of Edward IV. &c. The ancient 
fkmily of the Gascoignes of Barnbow and Parlington are interred 
in the closet on the north side of the church, where their arma 
renoain empaled with the Vavasours' and the Enyses* of Kid. 
daH, SccJ' The same author also mentions a famOy of the name 
of Greenfields, who flourished at Berwick.in-Ehnete in the reigns 
6f Henry VI. and Edward IV.* kc It seems then that the 
Jnririi of Berwick4n.E3mete and its dependant villages had several 
fkmHies of comp a r at ive opulence and respectabflity flourishing 
€here in the middle age»— 4>ut the genius of aristocracy has never 
faand in these secluded r^fons any place of permanent abode, 
lixkd the agriculturalists, as well as the manufacturere, have be^n 
left without the absolute and permanent residence of any of the 
permanent lords of the soil. 

Unimportant, however, as the lillages in this parish are now, 
some of them are mentioned in Doomsday Book. Of Kiddall it is 
said, '' In Chidale and Ptilincton, Ulchil had three carucates of 
land to be taxed, where there may be two ploughs. Ilbert has 
now there three bordars with one plough. There is wood posture 
there four quarentens long and four broad. Value in King 
• Thorcsb7's Ducat p. 234. 
2 N 
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Edward's time thirty shillings, now three shillings."* It stems 
then that here, at any rate, there were some vestiges of population, 
and some indications of agricultural industry — ^that is to say in a 
large extent of district, and with a regular division of property, 
there were perhaps thirty persons dragging along their monotonous 
existence, and trembling at the appearance of a Norman soldier. 

Some testimonies may be found at Kiddall of the residence of 
the ancient families we have alluded to, at the hall there was for- 
merly a window with a reference to the Ellis's mentioned aboye, 
who here had their parent seat, and hare produced some celebrated 
men. A bishop of Kildare, well known among the clergy, whose 
name was Ellis, was descended from this fieunilj ; and the fiimily 
of the same name, who hare borne some of the most distin. 
guished offices in the country, have originated from the same 
parent stem. 

ROUNDHAY, one of the most pleasant places in the neigh, 
bourhood <^ Leeds, is in this parish. There can be little doubt 
that its name was derived from a park which formerly exited 
here in the time of the Lacies, and that from hence it was called 
Roundhay, or the circular pale. It appears by the Monasticon t 
that Roundhay. was given to the monks of Kirkstall by Robert 
de Lacy at a very early period, and that it continued in the same 
possession until the dissolution. Then it was purchased by the 
Oglethorps ; and was transferred in the reign of James I. to the 
Tempests, one of whom sold it to repair the dilapidations made 
in the property of the family by confiscations and fines, which had 
been imposed on account of the adherence of Stephen Tempest to 
the cause of Charles I. in the civil wars. The property has since 
been divided among several individuals. Roundhay is a very 
beautiful appendage to Leeds, it principally consists of elegant 
villas, surrounded with paddocks and pleasure grounds, and the 
seat of the late S. Nicholson, Esq. is one of the best mansions in 
the district. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF BERWICK-IN-ELMETE. 

1801. 1811. 1831. 1631. 
Berwick, ) 550 6d3) 



d 



Kiddal and Potterton,f .^-^ *^ ^^<. iaao 

Morwich and Schole8,r *^^" 457 491 f *** 

Barnbow, ) 271 273) 

Roundhay, 84 150 186 314 

Total, 1922 

* Bawdwan'a Doomsday Book, 125. f Mon. Ang. 1, 863. 
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THE PARISH OP SWILLINOTON. 



Of Swillington the following aocoant is given in Doomsday 
Book. ** In Suillicton, Dunstan and Ode had nine carucates to 
be taxed, and there may be five ploughs. Ilbert now has two 
Tillanes there^ and two bordars with one plough. There is a 
church and four apres of meadow. Wood pasture four quarentens 
long and one quarenten broad, the whole manor half a mile long 
and half broad. Value in King £dward's time four pounds, now 
ten shillings." * A very ancient family, who assumed the sur- 
name of de Swillington, flourished here from a very early period, 
and frequently appear as witnesses to deeds to tiie commencement 
of the fifteenth century. From them the manor passed to the 
Hoptons, then to the Dyneleys, then to the Darcies, and then to 
the Lowthers, the present possessors. Swillington is one of the 
very few places in this district mentioned by Leland. He says of 
it, " Sir Arthur Hopton told me that the substance of the lands 
he hath longged to the Swillingtons, that same tyme were 
menne of two thousand markes of lands by the yere or more. 
The chief house of the Swillingtons was at Swillington, in York- 
shire, a four miles from Pontefract Castle toward the quarters 
of the river Aire. This Swillington ys yet in Syr Arthur 
Hopton's hands, and is the principal pece of land that he hath. 
It was a late sold to Master North, and he exchaaged with Syr 
George Darcy for Einsham." * With the exception of this single 
quotation, of which no use can be made, not one circumstance 
can be presented to the reader relative to Swillington of any 
interest whatever. Swillington Hall is a very good house, lately 
modernized, situated very near the river, and forming a beautiful 
object from the opposite side. This parish consists only of the 
township, and is consequently very limited. 

POPULATION OF SWILLINGTON. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

491 492 510 523 

* Bawdwen*8 Doomsday Book, p. 125. f Leland's Idn. vol iv. poit 8, p. 20. 
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THE PARISH OF LEDSHAM. 



Wb hare almdf quoted the notice of this place in Doomaday 
Book, and made the only ohserration upon the description gtren 
in that ancient record, which it appears to demand. 'Riere is no 
doubt that the word tras derived either from Leedes Ham* — a 
hamlet depending upon, or connected with, Leeda— 4nr from Leedes 
Hem, the sldrt, border, or frontier of the region <^ Leeds or 
Loidis. Of both Ledsham and Ledston, Dr. Whitaker says, 
** The probable existence of a church at Ledston, and the omis. 
sion of tKe usual mark in Doomsday to denote a church at 
Ledsham, concurring with the respective terminations of the 
words Ham and Tun, render it even more probable that as the 
two places had one founder, Leid, Leodi, or Loidi, die former was 
the village to which the church was attached, and the latter was 
the mamsion of the Lord. Circumstances now irretrievable may 
have inverted this arrangment ; at all events the principal man- 
sion has long been at Ledston, and the parish church at Ledsham.^f 
Surely the fiict which in the latter clause of this statement is made 
by the Doctor, contradicts his own opinion, and goes far to prove 
that the church was always at Ledsham, and the mansion at 
Ledston. 

Ledsham Hall was long the seat of a fiunily of the name of 
Harebred, one of whom was clerk of the market, in Ireland, in the 
reign of Charles I. and under the Earl of Strafford. . He sold the 
estate of Ledsham to Sir Richard Saltonstall, knight. The 
church, of which an ample account will be given in the next 
book, is principally remarkable for the splendid monument it con. 
tains to the memory of Lady Elizabeth Hastings and her two 
surviving sisters. The name of Lady Elizabeth will occupy a 
distinguished place in our list of benefactors — she was indeed an 
ornament to her sex and a blessing to her neighbourhood. 

* Spelman Gloss, voc Hamlet Ducatiu, p. 335. 
f Und and Elm. 145. 
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LedstM has long beea tiie' seat of the lords of thie adjomiog 
estates. At the Conquest it was th^e property of SSdwai^ ]Barl of 
Af^rcia, whose lands were forfeited to the crowo, and hiBaself was 
stain in an attempt to a4Bi6t his twrother^ the great Earl llorciM^ 
irlio was in arms against the Normans. Hie hall was mget pror 
hahlj haUt by the WithamSj an ancient and highly respeet^le 
family^ who resided at Ledaton during many generations until 
Henry Witham soM the estate to Sir Thomas Wentworth, the 
great Earl of Straffqrdj who would seem to hare formed a strong 
attachment to the situatifMiy since he is known to hare made many 
^naprorements both in the house and the grounds. Sir John 
JLiewis purchased Ledston from the eeccMid Eail oi Skrptfwd^ who 
materially increased the oonvenienoe of the "house and the beauty 
€>£ the park — ^the latter he surrounded with a «tone wall^ and 
adorned with a stately lodge, built on a commanding eminence^ 
and commanding an almost boundless prospect to the east> ipdud*. 
ing the towers of York mhaster, the hiUs abo^e jSelb^, and tibe 
distant summits of the Wolds. From the fijMuily J Sir John 
Liewis, Ledston passed by marriage to the Ibstingses, Earls of 
Huntingdon, and afterwards to the Rawdens, Maiquesaes of 
Hastings. 

Of the Withams, the ancient ]Hropnet(»« ii the hall and the 
estate, one curious circumstance may be related. WOliau 
Witham^ who, from the pedigree of his fm^jj appears to ha^e 
been buried on the ninth of May, 1593, was supposed to hare 
died in consequence of the diabolical incantations of an unfortu* 
nate being called Mary Pannd, who had obtained a disastrous 
celebrity in this part of the country for her supposed intereourae 
with malignant spirits. About ten years after the death of her 
imagined victim, she was apprehended on the charge of sorcery, 
arraigned and convicted at York, and was executed on a hill near 
JJedston hall, the supposed scene of her infiunous operations. The 
bill where she died was lopg afterwards called Mary Pannel's hlU, 
and was regarded with abhorrence and alarm by the ignorant 
rustics in the neighbourhood. In 1006, Ledston hall was 
honoured by a visit from the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
IV. and the Duke of Clarence, his preset Majesty. Michael 
Angelo Taylor, Esq. was then the resident at Ledston. The 
Pnnce paid a visit at the same time to lady Irwin, at Temple 
Newsam, while the D^e of Clarence and Lord Diindas repaired 
to Leeds, and iniqiected the manu&ctory of Messrs. Wormald, 
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Oott & Ca tlie Clodi Halls, &c. With which the Duke dedwed 
hioMdf to be highly gntiied. 

LedttoB Hall is very b eautifu lly situated ; it staiida oo the 
hnm of a fiae *^iim^m^ iaoiediatdy abore the rich raHey of the 
river Aire, whidi by its jnactaoB with the Gaider is sw^ed into 
a truly noble stieam, aud it oommands a fine prospect of the 
■Muntriu range which runs fron the southmost districta of the 
Biding to the peak in Derbyshire. The haU itself is an excdlent 
house ; it eonsistB of a centre and two wings, buOt at very differ- 
ent periods, and presenting a somewhat incongruous af^iearance. 

Of this haU Oough qieaks in the following terms, and in this 
instance we quote his description, not only on account of the haD 
itself, but also because of the particulars he communicates reladfe 
te one of its most distinguished owners. '^Ledstone hall was 
fonneriy the seat of the ancient fiunily of Witham, late ;of Sir 
John Lewes, Bart, who baring acquired a large fortune daring 
his nine years' fiMlorship for the East India Company, and 
handsome presents of jewels from the Sang of Persia, who 
delighted in his company, laid out four hundred pounds in build- 
ing an hospital here for ten poor aged people, endowing it with 
sixty pounds a year, and died in 1670. His eldest daughter and 
coheir married TheophUus, Sari of Huntingdon, and the seat 
came te her daughter Lady Elizabeth Hastings, who greatly 
improved it, and was a true pattern of piety and charity."* 
Ledston hall then is one of those rery few seats in this district, 
which owe their principal glories, if not their rery existence, to 
those nabobs of the east, who come with blasted constitutions 
and exorbitant wealth, to excite the astonishment and envy of the 
multitude, by exhibiting the glittering spoils of the east. Well 
would it be, if all these returned wealthy functionaries expended 
their property as laudably as Sir John Lewes ! 

The stone quarries in tiiis neighbourhood hare long possessed 
extensire and merited celebrity. One of these quarries long bore 
the name of Peter's Post, because York minster, dedicated to 
St. Peter, was built of its stone, for which a free passage through 
his estate was given by Robert Vavasour, Esq.t The stone from 
Huddlestone Quarry is very beautiful, large quantities of it were 
formerly brought to Leeds, and we have already mentioned it in 
our allusions to some of the edifices in that town ; like many 
other kinds of freestone, it has the remarkable and the very 
• Goagh, iii. 46. f Monast Angin. iii. 162, 163, 564. 
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desirable quality of being so soft when taken from its bed as to 
be Tery easily wrought^ but constantly increasing in hardness and 
durability when exposed to the air. 

Of FAIRBURN, by far the most populous village in this parish, 
no particulars can be communicated which will be of any interest 
to the reader. The whole parish, like the others in its neigh, 
bourbood, is rery thinly peopled, the inhabitants are entirely 
a^iculturalists, and no manufactories hare ever been established 
within its boundaries. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF LEDSHAM. 

ISOI. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Ledsbam 220 241 212 286 

Ledston, 238 185 243 243 

Furburn 9^ 351 426 466 

Total, 844 
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PARISH OP KIPPAX. 



Of this parish^ Umost totally barren of materials for histoiy, 
a yery short notice amst be snffident. The Saxons had a fo i ii e ss 
here, upon the siunniit of one of those hills to which they were ao 
much attached for the piorpoaes both of pleasure and defence. 
This circumstanoe originated the name, which in moden tunes 
has been somewhat oormpted from its original orthograjAy and 
pronunciation. We have already seen that in Doomsday Book it 
was called Chepesch. The Saxon mount or fortress was called a 
Keep, £sh is the old northern spelling of the word ask, and on 
thb account it is conjectured that the name was originated by 
some remarkable and celebrated ash, which grew either on, or in 
the immediate yidnity of, the mount or keep. 

The prindpal object at Kippax is the park, the elegant seat 
of Thomas Davison Bland, Esq. The origbal house was buOt in 
the reign of Queen Elisabeth, and the old front still appears in 
the centre of the mansion. It was erected by Sir Thomas Bland, 
who was justice of the peace, in the 32nd Elis. and who died in 
London in the first year of the reign of James L His unhappy, 
grandson, who died at the early age of twenty-one, two years 
after the reBtoraticm of Charles II. made large additions to the 
house, which after all he left unfinished, and it has been brought 
to its present state of elegance and convenience, by the taste and 
liberality of successive occupants. Oough describes Kippax hall 
with his usual accuracy. He tells us '' it is pleasantly situated 
on a rising ground, and sheltered on the north by higher grounds. 
The park was well stocked with a particular set of black deer. 
Behind the house, in a garden, is an extraordinary good .echo."* 
When the male line of the family of the Blands became extinct 
in 1756, the name was assumed by Thomas Davison, Esq. the 
grandson of Anne, the daughter of Sir John Bland, who on the 
commencement of the last century, was one of the most active 

* Oough Additions to Camden, iii. 48. 
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magifltrtttes in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and aa member of P^- 
liament suooeaaiTely for Appleby, Pootefnct, and Lancashire, 
occupied a seat in the national l^|;ialatttre for a longer period 
than any other indiridnal of his time, 

POPULATION OP KIPPAX 

1901. 1811. 182L 1831. 
1233 1573 1763 1901 



THE PARISHES OF THORNER AND COLLINOHAM. 



Trx history of the parishes of Thomer and CoUingham 
ahnost exdosiTely belongs to the next book, and little more need 
to be done in this part of our history, than to state the amount of 
their respectiye populations. They haye seldom been alluded to 
in our local histories, few events have transpired within their 
limits which demand observation, and they are secluded from the 
common transit of travellers and from the usual track of 
topographers. 

There is one foct, however, which a reference to these places 
wUI partially illustrate, and which is not devoid of interest It 
seems unquestionably the case, that in Saxon times, the whole of 
this part of the district was of greater comparative importance 
than it now possesses. We have seen that the fragments of 
various Saxon fortifications and palaces are thickly scattered over 
the whole region, that some villages now obscure and insignifi. 
cant were on(^ honoured with the residence of monarchs and the 
display of their magnificence, and that there is every reason to 
conclude that the whole ricinity was highly cultivated and 
populous. This representation will be found corroborated 
by a very curious fact relative to Thomer, recorded in Dooms, 
day Book. We first find it stated of this place, which is 
mentioned among the lands of Hbert de Lacy, '^ In Tomeure, 
Ulchil, TJlner, Berguluer, and Ulstan, had eight carucates of 
land to be taxed, and there may be there four ploughs. Sbert 
has there two villanes, and one bordar with two ploughs. Wood 
pasture, half a mile long and the same broad. Value in King 

2o 
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Edwards tine four poundft, nov ten shOliiigB.'' Ib anotlwr put 
of the eune work, we find a dispute to have enstod reUtm to 
the poeMMii- of Thorner. *' The people of the wgyentaJreB flf 
Berchestone and Sirachea, (Bailcttone and Skyiach,) rrfoaed tlie 
eridenoe of Oibern de Arches^ hecauae they knew not of ^ 
gift his predeoeasor Gulbert had all Tourneure^ namdy 
manonof eight canicates of land. But the whole of Toameue 
is situate within the bounds of the castle of Dbert according to 
the first measurement^ but without^ according to the last mea- 
surement.''* Hence it will be perceived that on account of 
the rent derired from Thomesv- four pounds, no small 
sum in Saxon times, there must hare been connderaUe eare 
bestowed upon the cultivation of the soil ; it is probaUe, indeed, 
that the place was more valuable in the time of Edward the 
Confessor than for some subsequent ages. It would be amusing^ 
if it were not humiliating, to contemplate a few wretdied serfr 
contending about the boundaries of the territorial jurisdiction of 
their tyrants, and disputing whether they were to be dragooned 
by Ubertde Lacy, or by some other insdent military baron. The 
condition of the native English after their subjection by the 
Normans, was as degraded and as unhappy as that of any set of 
men who ever existed upon the surface of tiie globe. They were 
captives quarrelling about the weight of their chains. We pur. 
posely abstain from presenting those ftirther particulars of this 
place, which will be best arranged in another department of ouf 
work. We only add here that Thomer is an extremely pleasant 
and rather a large village, consisting of one long street, the 
diurcfa is a very imposing object, and the neighbourhood is truly 
delightful. The inhabitants are blessed with a well of beautifuOy 
dear and salubrious water, commonly called Sykes's wdl. The 
two hamlets of Shadwell and Scarcroft are very agreahle places 
for a visit, and very pleasant for a summer ramble, but they are 
insttfierably monotmious as residences, and the roads in winter 
storms, or summer rains, are almost impassable. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF THORNBR. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Thorner, ^ 563 621 708 824 

Shadwen, 141 187 197 248 

Seareroft, 70 74 105 168 

Total, 1220 

* Bawdwen's Doomsday Book, 135^ 239^ 
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The history Oi GOLLIN6HAM is essentially interwoven 
with that of Bardsey^ with which it has generally been identified 
in the transfers of property which have taken place. It is a 
delightful Tillage by the Wharf^ and its importance has been 
Tery materially increased^ since the new road from Leeds to 
Wetherby has been opened, and since some of the public coaches 
jHid other Tehides from the former town to York, have b^^ to 
run through the place. Micklethwaite is not in our district. 



POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF COLUNGHAM. 


1801. 


1811. 


1831. 


1831. 


287 


326 


286 


414 



284 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PARISHES OF METHLEY, CASTLEFORD, AND ROTHWELL 



THE PARISH OP METHLEY. 

Mbthlbt is a rery andeDt village or rather town. In the 
Saxon times it was respectable if it was not important. One rery 
interesting relic of those times still remains. It is the statue of 
king Oswald^ the patron saint of the plaoe^ over the south door 
of the churchy with which it is most probably cootemponuy; it 
represents the figure of a venerable man in robes, with a sceptre 
and a crown, and though it is considerably decayed it is stiU in 
good preservation when its very high antiquity is considered. Of 
the condition of the place in Saxon times, some idea may be 
formed by the description of it in Doomsday book. ''In Medelai, 
Osulf and Cunt had eight carucates of land to be taxed, wbere 
there may be five ploughs. Ilbert has there seventeen villanes, 
and five bordars with five ploughs. Wood pasture, one mile long 
and one broad. There is a church and a priest. Value in King 
Edward's time sixty shillings, now forty shillings."* According 
to the principle of cslculation then which we have adc^ted in this 
work, Methley had at this period a population of two hundred and 
twenty, or two hundred and thirty souls. 

In what method the manor of Methley was conveyed to the 
hospital of St. Nicholas at Pontefract, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain, but that it had been granted to that foundation is indubitaU^ 
since a licence was granted in the eleventh year of the reign of 
Henry IV. to the master of the house in question, to exdiange 
this manor with Sir John Waterton for certain advowsons. 7%^ 
Watertons very soon made Methley the place of their perma- 
nent residence. The following is the manner in which Methley 

* fiawdwen's Doomsday Book, 139, 140. 
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was transferred from the fiimily of the Watertons. The hst Sir 
Robert WatertoD^ who lived in the reign of Edward IV. had no 
issue^ and his estates devolTod to his sister lady Welles, who had 
four coheiresses. One of these coheiresses was married to Sir 
Thomas Dymoke, knight^ who in the distribation of the estates 
became seised of the manor of Methley ; how it passed from the 
Dymokes cannot be ascertained, but in less than a century after 
tbe event to which we have alluded, it became the property of the 
Saviles, with whom it still remains. 

Of the residents at Methley, and their immediate connezions;, 
some interesting particulars may be gleaned from the records of 
bygone days. One of the Sir Bobert Watertons, who distin- 
guished himself by founding the chapel which bears his name, in 
Methley church, was one of the most prominent characters of his 
age. After having served Bichard IL he became master of the 
horse to Henry IV. and he was one of the knights who with Sir 
Thomas Rokeby arrested the progress oi the insurrection of the 
Earl of Northumberland, which teiminated in the defeat and 
death of that ambitious nobleman on Bramham Moor. Lionel 
Lord Welles, who prominoitly engaged in the sanguinary wars 
of the Boses, and who was dain at the battle of Towton, was 
brought to Methley to be interred, and his memory is commemo^ 
rated by a splendid tomb, upon which his representation reclines 
, in the diurch. When the Saviles obtained pos s e ss ion of Methley, 
.their house was often the abode not only of hosfntality, but of 
learning, and some of the members of this femily rendered Meth. 
ley the concentration of intelligence and Hberal inquiry. A 
stalking and a pleasing proof of this is afforded by a letter among 
the Strafford papers, from Sir Henry Wotton to the Earl of 
Strafibrd, then Sir Thomas Wentw<Hrth, in which he informs him 
of the fulfilment of a promise in having borrowed for him from 
the celebrated John Hales of Eton, Dutravius de Pisdnis, a 
piece of rural philosophy, on which he says they had c(mversed at 
Methley, and he speaks with great deh'ght of the Meihley Tru 
pliciiy, of which Henry Lord Clifford formed one.* This Ian. 
guage proves that the then resident at Methley must have been 
a man both of knowledge and of taste, and imj^es a pleasbg 
communion of literature and of comparative elegance, in an age 
when not niany of the English nobility were devoted to the 

* Strafford's letters, L 45. 
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fniTf we eati ouly add at firesent that Sir Jofajt 
hallj vas created Uaroti Polling! on uf LoDgfuni 
I, tnd Earl of Mexborough in 1765, The titk 

family. 

ist accurate and vaJuabk of our sntiquarians 
^as thus Rpoken of I^Iethley. '^ The town of 
a great deal of ground, and had in it many 
n who had estates in tbe^e |>arts»" 
" continues the same writer, " stands a little t« 
)wn and church of Methley. This was a line 
ginally by Sir Robert WatertODj in the tvign 
, but afterwards great part of it was rebuilt m 
Elizabeth, by Sir John Savile the Judgeu It 
, and bad a stone bridge over the moat to a 

of the front J where was a gateway or entrance 
like a cafitle, and a portcullis to let down in 
^n the opposite side of the house was & draw- 
SLt, The house was built like a castle round a 
he front were three towers, that In the middle 
\ grand entrance was, and another tower at 
nt, in one of which was a ring of bells. But 
^ne out of repair by reason of the moat, the 
rough pulled part of it down and built much 
*< There is a good park and well stocked with 
hall, Thoresby, who incidentally refers to it in 
er Newton, calls it " a curious house at Med- 
ri thin my limits, merits a particular descripu 
; celebrated long gallery, in the windows of 

the arms of the Yorkshire nobility as they 

reign j" — and then he justly adds *^ that thi& 
rable family has oblige<l the world with many 
[1 persons/' + The gallery of which Thoresby 
ge has been pulled down, and a modern Iront 
listinguished by a simplicity not of^en disco. 
of a similar dignity and extent* Some of the 
I are very superb, all the arrangements are 
aveuient, the hall and the back jiart of the 
! interesting characters of antiipiity, and the 
rout of the grand entrance, bounded by very 

m tu Ctuadi yQl* liL pt. 41< f Dut^t* 113. 
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extensive woods, is one of the finest in the oonnty. The whole 
domain of Methley displays a softened, chastened, and luxuriant - 
beauty rarely equalled in this part of the country. The village 
has lost much of its character as descrihed by Gon^, although 
there are still some respectable houses in its vicinity: some of the 
buildings are very andent, the house fronting the road from 
Ijeeds, and standiog near the church, is a perfect picture of a 
country inn of the dden time, the siirrounding country is rich 
and cultivated to the highest possible degree, and some gentle 
dopes and undulating hills prevent that mmiotonoua aspect of 
dead and unvarying level, which characterises so many of the most 
fniitfol provinces <rf England. The beauty of the country is 
Biaterially increased by the approadb of the two great riv^v Aire 
and Calder to the junction of their waters, whidi takes place at 
Castleford, about a mile and a half from Methley. 

The retirement of Methley has been 6<»newhat invaded, 
though its convenience has been materially subserved, by the for. 
mation of tibe new Leeds, Pontefract, and Banisdale turnpike, 
road, whidi was opened July 13, 1893, and diminishes the distance 
of the former rcttd between Leeds and Doncaster more than 
four miles. It was constructed under the superintendence of Mr. 
M'Adam, so celebrated for his new system of making and repair- 
ing roads and thorough&res* The reader will be pleased by 
perusihg at the dose of this brief account the short and grateful 
description of this place by Camden. At the conflux (i. e. of the 
Aire and Calder) stands Methley anciently Medeley, g. d. 
interamna, or the town between rivers, so called from its situa* 
tioD, in the last age the seat of Robert Waterton, master of the 
horse to King Henry V. but now of the renowned knight Sir 
John Savile, a most worthy baron of the Exchequer, to whose 
politeness I most ghidly take this opportunity of profeasbg my • 
obligations, as well as to his learning for promoting this work. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF METHLEY. 

180L 1811. 1831. 183L 

1,334 1,385 1,499 1,593 
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THE PARISH OF CASTLEPORD. 



Wb have alreidy ao ezhausted the andent history of CSutle. 
ford^ (see p. 19,) and its modern history is so barren of incidest 
and event, that a very few words will be sufficient to dieniifls the 
subject When the Roman town at Gastlelbrd waa deatroyed^ a 
Tery considerable period seems to hare ekpsed be/ore it again 
became the site of a Tillage. And when a sldrmish took place 
here between the dtiaens of York and the soldiers of £tlidred, 
five hundred years after the departure of the Romanaty it was a 
mere ford across the river. The origin of its name as '' the ford 
by the castrum or castle/' has been pointed out in the descrip- 
tion we hare already given of it It is a very remarkable 
circumstance, that Castleford, though so near to Pootefiract, is 
not mentioned in Doomsday Book. It was probably at that time 
completely in rum and desolation, snd even if it had not been so, 
William the Conqueror and his bands of gallant barbarians, who 
were detained here three weeks by the swelling of the Aire when 
on their march to the siege of York, and the devastatfon oi Ae 
north of England, would have reduced it to utter destmctioB. 
Since it appears almost certain that the church at Castleford ws^ 
built by one of the first Lades, and that the little parish was at 
the same time dissevered from that of Methley, it is probable thtt 
' the rudiments of a town were formed here soon after tfie Conquest, 
and that a few cottages, with a house for a priest, were built 
along the margin of the stream. Henry de Lacy, who flourished 
in the reign of Henry the First, granted the chim^fa at Castleford 
to the hospital of Barton Lazers in Lincolnshire, (a grant which 
never took effect) and bestowed upon the monks of Pontefiract 
the profits of the ferry. It is evident, therefore, that at this 
period, there was no bridge. When the heiress of the Lades was 
married to the Duke of Lancaster, Castleford became the prqierty 
of that duchy, and John of Gaunt alienated two-thirds of the 
tithe of the demesne lands in this parish towards the maintenance 
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of a chaplain in St. Clement's cbapel^ within the walls of the 
castle of Pontefract. It is most likely frcmi the &Gt of the arms 
of this prinee having been placed upon the borders of the win^ 
dows of the church, that he repaired and probably rebuilt that 
edifice. Although the adFowson of the church is vested in the 
king, the Blands of Kippax park are the mesne lords of the 
manor. In the wars of the Roees, Castleford witnessed the pas- 
sa^ of the troops of Lord Falconbridge over the river Aire prior 
to the engagement which issued in the defeat and death of the 
sanguinary and brutal Lord Clifford, and formed an ominous pre. 
lude to the great battle of Towton. Only one other circumstanoe 
of a very different nature distinguished it during the middle 
ages — ^it was the birth-place of Thomas de Castleford, a Benedic 
tiiie monk, who wrote the history of Pontefract, and flourished 
about the year 1326. Castleford, from its situation at the conflu. 
ence of the Aire and Calder, possesses a trade very considerably 
aboTe its proportion of population ; it has an extensive pottery, 
and large quantities of flint and com are conveyed from it to 
Leeds and Wakefield. A curious regulation is established here 
relative to tithes ; twenty eight quarts of wheat are paid to the 
rector for every (Hie pound of annual rent paid by the tenant to 
his landlord on arable land, and twenty quarts tor every two 
pounds of annual rent on grass land, free of tenants' taxes. The 
stone bridge, of three arches, over the Aire was built by Bernard 
Hartley in 1805. The monotonous uniformity of existence at 
Castleford has seldom been disturbed by any extraordinary occur- 
rence, and nothing has taken place here to divert the attention of 
the inhabitants from their customary occupations, with the except 
tioa of a riot in 1795, when the people, goaded to phrenzy by the 
high price of provisions and the impossibility of providing for the 
necessities of their families, seized a veissel laden with com, and 
did not abandon their prize until the military arrived and cap. 
tured a dozen of their ringleaders. 

POPULATION OP THE PARISH OF CASTLEFORD. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Castleford, 793 800 1,032 1,141 

GUm HcmgbtoD, 382 409 413 446 

Totrf, P 1,687 
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THE PARISH OF ROTHWELLi. 



Thb deriTatioD of this name is evident and easy. Tlie fii^ 
syllable is a Saxon word, which signifies the noise of a buhUiDg 
and abundant fountain^ and the whole refers to the copious 9B^ 
excellent well near the church. 

That it was a place of importance in the time oi the Saxons is 
Remonstrated by the fiict, that it was a parish separated from the 
original one at Morley, and was therefore most likely the centrt 
of a considerable population. Another remarkable circumstance 
conducts to the same oonclusion«-each of the townships into 
which the parish was, and still is, divided, had a manor house in 
the Saxon times^ although in the era of the Conqueror they sA 
constituted but one manor. The following is the account of this 
parish in Doomsday Book. " In Rodewell and Lostose^ Cariea- 
tone, Torp, and Middletone, there are twenty-four carucates and 
one oxgang to be taxed, and there may be twelve ploiighs them 
tiarold, (fourteen carucates,) Bared, (seven carucates and a half,) 
Alric, (ten oxgangs and a half,) and Stainulf, (ten oxgangs and » 
half,) had halls there. Bbert now has two ploughs there, and 
sixteen villanes, and one bordar with eight ploughs, and one mill 
of two shillings, and nine acres of meadow. Wood pasture, two 
miles long, and one Inroad. The whole manor two miles long and 
two broad. Value in King Edward's time eight pounds, now 
sixty-five shillings."* The hud that in each of the townshipd 
mentioned above, there was a resident proprietor and a haU, is 
unique in the history of this district, and implies a dc^gree of hap- 
piness and general prosperity, as well as security of property, 
unknown in almost any other department of the neighbourhood, 
and unhappily also unknown in this parish for a period long pos- 
terior to the Conquest. There is a strange ^listake in this 
description relative to the size of the parish ; it is represented as 

• Bawdwen'B Doomtday Book, 142. 
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only tw« miles square, whereas it has thrice the dimensions which 
are thus assigned to it. 

RothwdOl then was a manor belonging to the Lacies, and 
incorporated in their lordship of Pontefract; and in order to 
maintain their influence, and to defend their possesions, they 
built a small castle or fortress, which stood rery near the present 
church, and of which some fragments remain to the present day. 
When this castle became dismantled, or otherwise unfit for the 
purposes of defence, the inhabitants, from the machicolated battle* 
ment of the church tower, appear to have regarded it as their 
fortress, and to have been prepared to defend it in danger. Of 
this church we shall speak in the next book. Its adyowson, and 
the great tithes ccmnected with it, were sold by Humphrey 
M ildmay and Thomas Cnwapton to George Earl of Salop, in the 
31 8t of Elisabeth. After sereral intermediate descents, they 
were sold by the executors oi Edward Wortley Montague, Esq. 
to Charles Brandling, Esq. of Middleton, for sixteen thousand 
pounds, and in his femily the patronage now remains. The 
manor of Rothwell and Rhodes belongs to John Blayds, Esq. of 
Ottlton. When Alice de Lacy, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, married Thomas Earl of Lancaster, all the possessions of 
the Lacies were vested in the duchy, and in the duchy no incon- 
siderable proportiiNa of them in this part of the district still 
remain. We have already mentioned an interesting circumstance 
whidi took place in this parish, (see p. ) when the last wild 
boar in the north of England was killed in a hunt by John of 
Gaunt; we can only add that some pieces of armour which have 
long been preserved in the neighbourhood are said to have 
belonged to this celebrated Prince, but upon what ground it is 
impossible to discover. We are inclined to believe that the 
tradition is unfounded. During the sixteenth century^ Rothwell 
was twice visited by the plague ; on the first occasion, in 1557, 
the buriaU increased from twenty to seveiity^ix, and in 1588 
from thirty-four to one hundred and twenty-seven. 

We shall now proceed to refer to each of the townships and 
other places in the parish of Rothwell, and then make some ^ene. 
ral observations on the whole. 

The manor house at Rothwell was anciently called the Manor 
Qarth, and from the fdlowing curious warrant from Henry VII. 
]NreBerved in the records of the honour of Pontefract, it appears 
during the wars of the Roses to have feUen into ruin. " Henry, 
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Ac To oar trotty and well beloved the steward of To^kAut 
Wbereas the maoorof oor lordship of RothweD called the Maanr 
Oarth^ is in grete rayine of decty^ and the building npoa tke 
aune edified is lyke ftr feUenesse and de&lt of reparadoa n 
tynwa past, to £dl doime, and whereof aa nawe wee haw litd 
profitt or none* And fbrasmudi as our tmstye and wel bdovcd 
Roger Hopton, Esq. gent, husher of our chamber, hath pnamaed 
and gnmted to reedifie and huild a certayne cooTenient hooseiig 
of less building, mofe for our pleasir and hys eae within ye»y 
GartheSy that hee may have ye same Garthes to hym^ hys ban 
and assigns by copye of o£ oorte, and after the custome of die 
mannor there. Wherefore wee wyl and require yoa^ &c Yeava 
at ouie palace ti Westminster, the eight and twentieth day d 
November, the firste yeere of our rayne.* Sudi was the reward 
of the fomily of the Hoptons for their no doubt faithftil services 
to the cause of the Lancastrians, and active exertions on tk 
bloody field of Boswwth. 

ROTHWELL HAIOH, 

Though not a township, demands specific mention in tliM 
Awpter* The second word of the name appears to be a corrupt 
tion of Haye, and the name was given to it because of the pale 
with which it was surrounded as an ancient park of the Lades. 
It descended to the duchy of Lancaster, and was granted by 
Henry VUL to Lord Darcy. Its subsequent owners totally neg« 
lected it as unworthy of their attention, unconscious of the ioex- 
hanstiUe riches contained beneath its surface. It was inclosed in 
1784, and its productiveness soon demonstrated the wisdcws of its 
cultivation. The coal mines at this place are immensely valuable 
to the owners. 

OULTON. 

It is a singular circumstance that this place, which, Aom its 
name ** the Old Town," would appear to lay daim to consider- 
able antiquity, is not mentioned in Doomsday Book. Oultoo has, 
however, obtained a celebrity which few places in this district can 
parallel, as having been the birth-place of Dr. Richard Beotley, 
whose name as a scholar, notwithstanding all his foilings, will 
descend to the latest posterity. His fieunily were respectaUe, but 
they had not long resided in the village prior to the birth of this 
extraordinary man, and at the present period the very house in 
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which he was born cannot be pointed out. The ifoUoinng is the 

T^oord of his baptism in the parish register of Rothwell. " Feb. 

6, 1661, (Bapt) Richard, a chUd of Thomas Bentley, of Oulton«" 

In -a later hand it is added, " Since D. D. and a learned author, 

1700 ;" and in a thiid hand, '' He died in the year 1742." The 

manor of Oulton belongs to John Bkyds, Esq. The village u 

pleasant and rura], and the hall, which was formdrly a common 

substantial dwelling house, is now an excellent mansion, equal to 

any gentleman's house in the vicinity. The most beautiful new 

church here, whose existence is to be ascribed to the munificence 

(»f the gentleman we have just named, will demand particular 

and extended description in its proper place in the next chapter. 

One of the most striking objects in this rural phce is a house on 

the left hand side on the entrance to the village on the road 

from Leeds, which is one of the best specimens of the old wood 

and plaister style of buOding with gables, which is to be found in 

this part of the country. 

MIDDLETON. 

The township of Middleton is remarkable for three circum. 
stances — ^first for the remains of an indigenous wood exactly of 
the description of the Silva Pascua of Doomsday Book-^secondly, 
for the great abundance of its coal — and .thirdly, for the residence 
of one of the most ancient and respectable fiunilies in this neigh, 
bourhood. The first who can be discovered to have been seized 
of this manor was Robert de Creping, thrice high sherifiT of the 
county in the reign of Henry III. John Creping, the son of the 
above Bobert, held the same dignity in the first and second years 
of the reign of Edward II. The grandldaughter of John, who 
was married to Sir John Merworth, a knight of Kent, granted 
with her husband the manor of Middleton to Gilbert de Leghe, 
at ihat time residing in Cheshire, but descended from a very 
andent fiunily in the county of Cumberland. He entered upon 
the possession of the manor in the reign of Edward lU. Here 
the family continued to reside until the reign of Henry VIII. 
when William Leghe, Esq. who then held lands in West Ardsley, 
Westerton, Wombwell, Blacop, and Long Liversedge, in this 
county, as well as in the county of Chester, entered upon the pos* 
session of the estate ; he appears to have been engaged in some 
plot against government, or to have, by some other transaction, 
bllen under the displeasure of the king, for he was attainted of 
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Ugb tiMM with one Bdiraid TaUumSk, & doduer, i 
A.D.1541. ftivie8t,iiitlietli]rtyjtUrd3r«»oftliei«ignorHa&r7\^^ 

be wm ArnHj allerwiids czeeuttd with hie aooonplires. Not. 
willMtBiidiiur tfaie nafag^ i fflt^ firniin itMiftfj *i>» nMBor f i w i ^ii i ^**^ 
u the pneefwiw of the Leghee^end Sir FctdiiiMido I^cebe wm i 
dietbgntehed olleer ia the royal amy in the dTil wwn^ ht ww 
int ciiptaiB ia the Isk of Man mider tho Berl of Derby, thea k 
WW of the priry chamber to Chariee L aad afterwards caoloacl d 
a r eg ia w at of horM ia the aerrioe of the Idag. He died at Foa. 
tafract, 1664 Hb graBd.ibnigfater married Ralph Braadliaf , 
Eaq. of TiDiag, ia the oooaty of Durham, ia whoae hsadiy it hm 
eter rinoe, that ia aion thaa a ceatnry, icmained. Thcve are 
aoareely any ramaiin to be dieoofered of the old manor hooae of 
the Legbea-^the modnrn manaiony erected by die Brandlii^ 
fiunily, otaadfl on a fine elevation, commanda extenaive pro a pec tt 
of Leeda and the anrrounding ooontry, ia aurroonded by fine oak 
woods, which contain some pleasant walks and drives, and wonld 
be a very agreeable residence were it not for the filth and noiae of 
the adjacent coal mines. 

LOFTHOUSE 

Has acquired its principal lame from having been the reai. 
dence of the celebrated John Hopkinson, the antiquary, whose 
learning and prudence acquired the just respect of the stonny 
age in which he lived, and whose labours have imposed upon every 
succeeding topographer a debt of gratitude and admiration. Tliis 
celebrated man was derk of the peace for the county of York in 
the reign of Charlea I. -^be devoted all his leisure time to the col. 
lecti<m and transcription of all the curious papers relating to the 
antiquities of the whole county of York be could obtain, and in 
tranacribing and arranging the genealogies of the nobility and 
gentry. His compilations and manuscripts are now in the pos. 
session of Miw Currer. Of John Hopkinson and hu father 
George, two interesting papers have been preserved, which we 
regret that our limits will not permit us to present at length to 
our readers. They are two letters of protection from the rival 
commanders in Yoriufaire during the dvil wars, granted with the 
view oi saving the iiunily from the hostile attempts which the 
straggling parties of the two armies might be disposed to make 
upon the persons or the properties of the Hopkinsons. The first 
letter is from the Marquis of Newcastle, commanding the royal 
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forces, " to desist from plundering, mokflting^ pillaging^ or any 
way iDJuring George Hopkinscm^ his servants, or fiunily." This 
letter is dated October 1, 1643. The second letter is from Lord 
Fairfax, commanding the parliamentarians " to take especial care 
that Gko. Hopkinson, of Lofthouse, gent and John Hopkinson, 
his son, be not plundered, pillaged, oar any way injured in any of 
their goods by those in the service of the parliament." This 
second letter is dated July 20, 1644. It is pleasing to find two 
contending parties thus doing homage to virtue and science, and 
exemplifying some sense of humanity and some deference to lite- 
rary eminence amidst all the exasperation and horrors of civil 
war. But we must hasten from this parish ^ich has already 
detained us too long. 

THORP OX THE HUJ< was an old seat of the family of 
the Swillingtons, afterwards of the Qascoignes, then of the 
Ingrams, then of Metcalf Proctor, Esq. and now of the Deahries; 
it overlooks a great extent of country to the east, and from its 
elevated situation is visible from an immense distance. Several 
moulds have been found here containing Roman coins, the two 
sides of Alexander Severus and Mammsea. 

CARLTON is remarkable for having been the seat of the 
Hunts, who derived their name, as a singular charter of the age 
of Edward II. proves, from their devotion to. the chace. The 
family continued in the possession of the estate until the reign of 
Henry VIH. and one of them granted a license for a chantry in 
the parish church of Rothwell. 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF ROTHWELL. 

I80L lail. 1821. mi. 

RodnreUwitfa Rothirell Haigfa, 1»68» 1,711 %\6^ 2fi» 

Middleton, 831 906 1,096 976 

OvltonwkhWoodlflsfoid,.... 1,223 1,267 1,526 1,496 

Thorp, • 55 66 80 62 

Carlton with Lofthouse, .... 798 1,054 1,396 1,468 

Total popnlatioii of the parish of Rothwell, 6,635 
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CHAPTER VII. 



WAKEFIELD. 



Ths name of Wakefield is generally considered to hmre ben 
derived from its first Saxon possessor, and to mean '' the lidd of 
Wadie." However vague and unsatisfactory such an etjmiAogj 
may be, we are compelled to adopt it in the want of a better. 
Wakefield is thus surveyed in Doomsday Book. " In Wachefield, 
with nine Berewics, Sandala (Sandal,) Sorebe (Sowerby,) Weria 
(Warley,) Feslie (Fixby,) Wadesuurde(Wadsworth,) Crambeton- 
seton (Crumsonden in Heptonstall,) Medei (Midgley,) I^mgfelt 
(Langfield,) Stanesfelt (Stansfield,) there are sixty carucates and 
three oxgangs and the third part of an oxgang to be taxed. 
Thirty ploughs may till these lands. This manor was in the 
demesne of king Edward. There are now in the king's hand 
four viUanes, and three priests, and two churches^ and seven soke- 
men, and sixteen bordars. They together have sixteen ploughs. 
Wood pasture, six miles long, and four broad. Value in King 
Edward's time sixty pounds, at present fifteen pounds."* It will 
be seen then that Wakefield extended over the principal part of 
what is now the parish of Halifax, that it consequently included . 
a vast extent of country, that its population was exceedingly 
limited, and that an immense proportion of it was abandoned to 
the horrors of unmitigated sterility. 

At the time of this survey it will further be seen that Wake^ 
field was in the hands of the crown. How the lordship or dis- 
trictwas conferred upon the great Earls of Warren cannot be 
distinctly ascertained ; it seems, however, to have been granted 
to that powerful and renowned family not long after the compihu 
tion of Doomsday Book, for the second Earl of Warren, who 
succeeded to the estates of his father, A. D. 1088, granted the 
church at Wakefield and the chapel of Horbury, with all their 
appendages, as well as the church at Halifax, with all its appen- 

• Bawdwcn's Doonudaj Book, 15. 
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daf^es, and the diurch of Bewsbury and the chapel at Hertshead, 

with all their appendages, to God and St Plancras of Leiria The 

historian^ however^ of the Warren fiunily* quotes a passage from 

a manuscript bj Mr. Nalson^ in which the writer states that the 

manor of Wakefidd, &c. was parcel of the possessions of the crown 

of Bogland until the grant of Henry L to Earl Warren in 1116. 

With the Warrens the manor of Wakefield remained until the 

ninth year of the reign of Bdward 11. when the last Earl having 

no male issue gave the fee simple of the inheritance of all his 

lands to the crown^ receiving from the king the assignment for 

life of the manors and casliles of ConislxNrough and Sandal, under 

the last of whidi Wakefield was included, together with Bewsbury, 

Halifax, &C. The object of the Earl of Warren in thus assigning 

his property to the king, was to obtain a re-grant to his natural 

children. Thus the king in the following year gnoited this 

manor to the Earl and his concubine Maud de Nerford, for life, 

with remamder to John de Warren, natural son of this Earl 

by his mistress we have just named, remainder to Thomas, ano^ 

ther of her sons, and remainder to the heirs of the said Earl 

lawfully begotten ; and in foilure of such issue to revert to the 

crown. In the twelfth year of Edward II. John Earl of Warren A.D. 1319. 

granted this lordship to Thomas Earl of Lancaster, but this 

noUeman, three years afterwards, having been beheaded at the 

castle of P<mtefract for his unsuccessful rebellion, the Earl of 

Warren again became lofd of the manor of Wakefield. This 

nobleman afterwards married his mistress, she survived both the 

Earl and his sons, and both retained possession of the manor and 

held its courts, until her death in the thirty.third year of the 

reign of Edward III. From her death the manor remained in 

possession of the crown, until Charles I. granted it to Henry 

Earl of Holland* He gave it as part of the marriage portion of 

his daughter, who married Sir Gervase Clifton, of Clifton, in the 

county of Nottingham. After the hpse of rather more than 

thirty years, it was sold (1663) to Sir Christopher dapham, and 

thirty seven years afterwards it was purchased by the first Duke 

ofLeeds, in whose family it still remains. In the inquisition or 

sorrey <tf the lordship, or honour of Wakefield, in 1577, the 

towodiips and all the hamlets included within its limits, are spe. 

dfied with singular accuracy and distinctness. We shall give the 

eoomeration as far as it refers to Wakefield and its neighbour* 

* The Rev. Mr. Wataon, autKor of the History of Hdi&z. 

2q 
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hood. V. WaLefield— V. Stanley, beneath which are phoed the 
hamleto of Ourthorpe, Wrenthorpe, Alverthinrpe, Haachcho, 
Soapsthoqie^ Thome— V. Hinrbury— V. Sandale, under which 
are (daoed the hamlets of Milnthorpe, Woodthorpe, Newhiggin^ 
Pledwick— V. Oiggleatone, after which are placed the hamlets of 
Kettlethorpe, Chapdthorpe, Boynehill, Daw Oreen, Dirtcar, 
HoUenthorpe-V. Walton yill, Chrer, Nether, Middle, Hamlet 
Walton, Bretton West cam hamlet ifam-V. Osset and South- 
wood Green, Oaukthorpe— V. Soothill, Clekinglay, Chttsele, 
HeatonJIanging, Earlsheaton. The rest of the enumeration 
will be given in the history of each of the parishes indnded in 
the survey. 

We shall now proceed to give several descriptions of Wake- 
field from the writings of distinguished antiquaries, before we 
present to the reader the particulars whidi we have been enabled 
to odlect of the history of the town. 

First we shall give the description of old Leland. *' Wake, 
ield upon Galder ys a very quik market towne, and meately large ; 
well served of flesch and nsche, both from the se and by rivers, 
whereof divers be thereabout at hande. So that al vitaile is very 
good chepe there. A right honest man shal fiue wel for two 
pens a meale. In this towne is but one chefe chirche. There is 
a chapel beside where was w<mt to be, anachorita in media urbe, 
undo et aliquando inventa foecunda. There is also a chapel of 
our Ladye on Galder bridge, wont to be celebrated a peregrinis. A 
forrow lenght or more out of the towne, be scene dikes and bul. 
warkes, et monticulis egestae terrae indicium turris specularis— 
wherby apperith that ther hath bene a castel. The Guarines, 
Erles of Surrey, as I rede, were ons lordes of the towne. It 
standeth now al by dothyng— ^These things I especially noted, 
in Wakefidd. The faire bridge of stone of nine anshes under 
the which rennith the river of CSalder ; and on the est side of 
this bridge, is a right goodly chapd of our Ladye, and two can- 
tuaric priests founded in it of the fundadon of the townesmen as 
sum say ; but the Dukes of Yorke were taken as founders for 
obteyning the mortmagne. I harde one say, that a servant of 
king Edwarde's (the fourth) father or ds of the Erie of Ruthe. 
land, brother of King Edward the 4th, was a great doer of it. 
There was a sore batell faught in the south feildes by this bridge ; 
and yn the flite of the Duke of Yorkes parte, other the Duke 
himself or his sun therle of Ruthdand, was slayne a litle above 
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the btfrres beyond the bridge gobg up a dy? iog gnmnd. At 

this place 10 set up a croes in memoriam. Tlie oommune saying 

is there, that the Erie wdd have taken ther a poOT woman's house 

for flooour» and she for fere shetthe dor^ and atrait the Erie was 

kiUcd. The Lord Gliiford for killing of men at this batail was 

called the boucher. The principal chiiche that now is in Wake- 

feld^ is bat of a new worke, but is exceeding Mre and large* 

Sum think that wer as now is a diapel of ease at the other ends 

of the towne, was odb the old paroch diirche. The Ticarage at 

the este end of the chirche gouMe is larg and hire. It was the 

parsonage boose not many yeres syns ; for he that now lyrith is 

the 4 or 5 vicare that hath been ther. Afore the impropriation 

1^ this benefice to 8t Stephana college at Westminster, the par. 

Mxiage was a great lyving ynsomuch that one of the Erles 

Warines Lordes of Wakefield and much of the cuntery thereabout^ 

did give the parsonage to a sonne or nere kinsman of hisi, and he 

made the most parte of the house wher the Ticarage now is. A 

quarter of a mile without Wakefeld apperith an hiUe of erthe cast 

up9 wher sum say that one of Erles Warines began to build, and 

as faste as he buikied violence of winde defeced the work. This 

is tike a &Ue* Sum say that it was nothing but a wind mills 

hilL The place is now called Lohill. The towns of Wakefekl 

streadiith out al in lenght by est and west^ and hath a fiure area 

for a market place. The building of the towns is meateley fiure, 

moste of tymbre, but sum of stone. Al the hole pnqpech of the 

towne stondith by course dnqiery. There be few townes yn the 

bwaide partes of Yorkshire that hath a fiurer site or soile about 

it There be (dente of veines of se cole in the quarters about 

Wakefeld." 

The second descriptiim of this town is that of the celebrated 
Camden, and in order to preserve his narratiye unbroken we shall 
give his account of Sandal, which he has interwoven with his 
communication relative to Wakefield. " The Calder washes 
Wakefield, fiunous for its woollen manu&cture, the largeness of the 
town, and the beauty of its buiMings, its well frequented market 
on the bridge, on which was erected a most beautiful chapel by 
Edward IV. inmemcay of the persons there slain in battle. Tliis 
town formerly belonged to the Earls of Warren and Surrey, as 
did also the ndghbouring castle of Sandal, built by John Earl of 
Warren, whose mind was never free finom the solicitations of pas- 
sion to keep here safe from her husband, the wife of Thomas Earl 
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of Laneaster, with whom he' had a criminal ooimectioo. Below 
this town, when England was torn in pieces hy ciTil wan iHiicfc 
firefed upon her ritals^ among others shun hy the LaDoaatrians 
feU Richard Duke of York> father of Edward IV. who diose 
rather to finroe fortone than to wait finr her. A rery extensive 
territory round here is called the lorddiip of Wakefiekl, and has 
for its seneschal one of the neighbooring nobUity. This offee 
has often been held by the Sayiles^ whose family is very numerooa 
hereabouts, and is at present engaged by Sir J. S«nle» who has a 
rery handsome bouse not far off at Howley."* To this brief 
description the continuator of Camden adds, '* Wakefield is a 
large town well situated on the south side of a hiU^ which inclines 
to the Calder, here navigable. By the increase of tnde and 
nanufiictures^ it has of late years been mudi improived, and an 
act of parliament was obtained, about twelve years ago, for new 
paving the town, which has caused it to be ornamented with 
many good houses. In the street at right angles with Kirkgate 
to the west, are the inns, some good modem houses;, with the 
church which is large and lofty, but the spire too diort for the 
lofty tower." 

The last old topographical description which we shall quote is 
that of Fuller. After calling the town '' Merry Wakefield,'' he 
says, " What peculiar cause of mirth this town hath above others 
I do not know, and dare not too curiously enquire, lest I shouM 
turn their mirth among themselves into anger against me. Sore 
it is seated in a fruitful soil and cheap country ; and where good 
cheer and company are the premises, mirth in common conse- 
quence will be the condusion ; which if it doth not trespass in 
time, cause, and measure, Heraditus the sad philosojdier may 
perchance condemn, but St. Hilary the good father wiU surely 
allow."* 

From these descriptive notices, and from others which we have 
adduced in the first book of the present work, we may come to 
the following conclusions relative to the history of Wakefidd* 
There is littie doubt that in Roman times thare were settlements 
of that wonderful people in the neighbourhood, (see p. S3,) 
dtfaough not on the site of the town. In the Saxon times the 
vast extent of its lordship, and the numerous berewics dependant 
upon it, prove that it must have been a place of considerable con. 
sequence. The place to which Leland refers, as ''an hill oi erthe 
* Camden, til 5. f Gough, iii. 3d. j: WortUea in Yorkahire. 
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caste up/' which he caUs hMSi, and conoerning vhidi he gtres 
the ciurimia tradition whidi will be found in our quotatioii fron 
kis wetlcs, the writer has no douht was of Saxon erection^ and 
points out the ezistence <^ a rude fortificalxon^ in the time of that 
harhaieus and sanguinary people. When the great earls of Wanen 
becaaie the lords of the neighbooihood, they would in all proba. 
bilily extend their patronage and |ffotection to the town and its 
mha h i ta nts, and under their fostering care, there is every reason 
to hdiere that it n^pidly extended in populalicm and ccmsequenoe. 
Of Sandal Castle we have already stated the origin ; one event 
of some historic interest may be recorded concerning it in the 
reign of Edward nL When that powerful monarch had cdlected 
a fleet and an army, to reinstate Baliol upon the thnme of Scot, 
land, from which he had been driven by the valour and patriotism 
of the Bruce, Sandal Qastle was assigned to the exononarch as 
a residence, here he remained in tranquillity with the Countess 
of Vesay, far six months, until he joined the ejqpedition, the iate 
oi which terminated at once his hopes and his life. Two other 
particulars which occurred in the same reign may be mentioned 
of Wakefield, although one of them belongs rather to the depart- 
ment of eodesiastical than dvil history. By a charter dated 
1357, Edward IIL granted to William Kay, William Bull, and 
their successors forever, the annual sum of ten pounds, to perform 
divine service in the Chapel of St. Mary, on the bridge at Wake* 
field; and payment was secured from the produce of the towns 
of Wal»field, Stanley, Osset, Pontefract, Purston-Jackling, and 
Water-Fryston. And five years afterwards, when the same moo. 
ardb created his son Edmund de Langley, the Earl of Cambridge^ 
he assigned to him in augmentation of his revenue, the manor and 
sdce of Wakefield, with the remainder to John de Gandacum and 
his heirs, and after them to Lionel de Antwerp and his heirs male* 
This town then in these feudal times must often have presented 
a most livdy and animating scene, when risited by proud barona 
and their mailed retainers with all their military magnificence, per., 
farming perhaps their devotions in the chi4[wl on the bridge, dis^^ 
jdaying all the pomp and splendour of their power, and exercising 
their prowess in the knighUy exercises of the tournament* That 
the fierce diversions of the latter were exhibited at Wakefield, is 
evident from one very curious and interesting circumstance. In 
the twenty-second year of his reign, Edward III. granted a 
pardon under the great seal to Sir Richard de Ooldesborough, 
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Sir John de CU?«rie]r, nd certnn odier kn^to, for holding 
jiiBts at WakeMd oontrvjr to his inhibition. 

The author of Loidia aol Elmete, has giTon to his readm 
an inquintion of the demesnes bekmging to the casUe of Sandal, 
taken in the time of the hMt Earl Watien. From tibia doomnent 
the following cnriooa particolars aie extneted. In the nei^u 
bomhood of the castle, dieve waa a fish pond, hat it was worth 
nothing, beeanseall tiie attempts of the owners to stock it wete 
rendered abortire, bf some peooliar quality in the water. The 
meadow gromd in the nei^bonrhood of the casde was in an open 
field, and was valued at fire shillinga per acre, the pasture ground 
was inclosed, and waa worth only aix pence per acre. And 
a fishery, consisting of a mill pond of four acres, was worthmore 
by almost one third per acre, than the best meadow ground. 

It would appear that the jurisdiction of the lords of the 
manor of Wakefield, was very extensive in feodal times^ and that 
they had the power of infliedng capital ponishment on otfenders, 
for the Earls of Warren had Furcee or a gallows, at Wakefield, 
and the lords had the supmntendence of that ezecraUe gibbet 
law, which remained in force at Halifia until the reign of 
Charles 11. 

Although another particiilar rehtive to Wakefield, has been 
worn almost threadbare by repetition, it would be an unpardonable 
omission not to insert it in this work. Roger Hoveden, himself 
a Yorkshiieman, rehites, that in 1301, Eustsce, abbot of Hay, in 
Normandy, came into Eng^d preaching the duty of extenAng 
the Sabbath from three o'clock on Saturday Afternoon, to sua 
rising on Monday Morning, for which he pleaded the authority of 
an epistle written by Christ, and found on the altar of St. Simon, 
at CMgotha. The people of Yorkshire were however too inteBi. 
gent to give credence to so bungling an imposture, and they 
treated the fanatical monk as he de s e rv e d, but the historian at the 
same time records the following prodigious invention, as a matter 
of foct— he affirms that the miller of Wakefield, persistiag to 
grind his com after the appobted hoar of cessation, the com was 
turned into blood, so as to fill a large vessel, iriiile the mill wheel 
stood immovable agamst all the water in the Calder. 

We have already (see p. 41,) given a full account of the 
dreadful battle which was fought in the neighbourhood of Wake- 
field, between the Yorkists and the Lancastrians in the sanguhiary 
war of the Roses, and the murderous transactions which Uxk 
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place on the bridge. To that acoount we Bhall only add» that 
Sandal Castle must at that period have been very extensive^ as 
well as strongly fortified; for if the lai^^oage of our historians is to 
be taken in an unqualified sense, it would seem that the several 
thousand men who constituted the army of the duke of York, all 
lottiid shelter before the battle within its walls, and might there 
have defied the utmost fury of their enemies. Of this castle, 
whidi, from its proximity to Wakefield, is included within its 
history, we shall give the following particulars, and then dismiss 
the subject Sandal Castle was granted by the crown to Sir 
Edward Carey, knight, and was by him conveyed to Sir John 
Savile, of Howley, knight, afterwards Lord Savile, and he con- 
veyed it to William Savile, of Wakefield, and John Hanson, of 
Woodhouse. It was afterwards in the hands of the Beaumonts 
of Whitley, for in the 14th of Charles I. Thomas Beaumont, Esq. 
<tf Whitley, sold his park at Sandal, with all the appurtenances 
and rights connected with it as parcel of the annexed possessions 
of the duchy of I^mcaster, and late parcel of. the lands and 
possessions of the county of Yoric, and also a demdished and 
ruinous building called Sandal Castle, Sec Sic to John PoUard, 
servant to Frauds Nevile, of Chevet, Esq. and to the said Francis 
for the sum of eleven hundred and ten pounds. Prior to this 
period. Sandal Castle was the occasional residence of the Saviles 
cxf Thornhill, in whwn accordbg to the testimony of Camden, the 
oSkce of steward was almost hereditary. 

In the reign of Henry VUL Wakefield was unquestionahiy 
by fiur the largest, the most p(^ulous, and the most floarishing 
town in the district. Bradford and Leeds at this period we have 
already seen were <^ equal magnitude;, though the former was the 
more lively and proeperous of the two. But Wakefield was 
double the siae of either of them. And from the very curious^ 
though a^Murently insignificant circumstance that fish was 
brought at that period from the sea, as a usual article of the food 
of the inhabitants, it may be concluded that they were richer and 
nuure accustomed to luxury than their neighbours. The fertility 
of the soil, the abundance of its produce, and the cheapness ct 
provisions, are celebrated by each of the writers we have quoted ; 
and there can be little doubt that Wakefield, at the period we are 
aUuding to, was the most eligible place of residence in the whole 
West Riding of Yorkshire. From the language of Lehnd, mere 
particularly, it is erident that the town was respectable in its 
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ifipaHrwoe, houMtof ftoaehadb^inii tosupenede theoMfaoAi 
iogt of timber and phitter, and theprogmaTe unproraMitrf 
tlia place tcadCed to tlie ipirit and oompantife opMieiicr of tk 
peo^ Of tlie old rtjk of Imildiiig in WakHMd^ tke 
intcMting memorial ia Headden Hall, near tiie site of tfe^U 
St. John's Chapel, ao called becanae it was the reoidemae <f a 
bmily of that name, ao early as the reign of Henry VL Itk 
prindpally formed of timber, and has a doable oorridor of i 
whidi once aorroonded the whole interior quadrangle, the hall is 
a ine timber ^nrtment open to the roof, and in the gre$ 
are still the remaina of arms painted on gbasL 

The town of Wakefield auiered Tery sercrely in tibe 
teenthoentnry from the rarages of the plague. Froan thie parid 
rcgiater it iweara to have commenced its deraatations in Anguai 
1025, and to have continned there until January 16961 Doiiag 
that period, there are entriea of more than one hundred andthirtj 
persons, each of whom is distinguished aa having died per ped 
emyorde petie. In August 1645, the plague again nnde ita 
appearance, and continued in the town for twelve montlisiy dnriag 
which time more than two hundred of the victinis were honed a 
the old church yard, besides others who died in the neigfabour. 
hood and were buried where they died. 

While referring to the parish register of Wakefidd, we ahaO 
present to our readers three extracta from that compilatiaff, 
whidi although of no very material conoequenoe, will yet be 
amuaing and interesting to the inhabitants of the town. The 
first extract will shew the solemn pomposity with which the 
dei^ of the period were accustomed to issue their preposterous 
licences, to authorise some privileged individuab to eat meat in 
Lent and all other fosttng and fish days. There are two licences 
of this description contained in the register, one of which we shall 
give entire. " To all people to whom these presents shall come, 
James Lister, vicar of WakefekL and preadier of God's word, 
sendeth greeting ; Whereas Alice Lister, wife of Richard Lister, 
Gierke, who now sojounieth with her sonne William Fsnlden of 
Wakefeld, by reason of her olde age and many yeares and stobu 
borne and long continued sicknesse, is become so weake and her 
stomache ao colde, not aUe to digeste colde meates and fish, who 
by counsd of phisidans is advised to afastaine from and to forbesre 
the eating of all manner of fruites, fish and milke meates, know ye 
therefore, for the causes aferesaide and for the better strengthes. 
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ing> and recorering of her health, I, the saide James Lister, do 

Ifterebye give and grante libertie and licence to her, the said Alice 

Xffister, att her will and pleasure att all tymes, as well daring the 

tyme of Lent, and all other lasting daies and fish dates exhibiting 

by the lawes, to eate flesh and to dress and eate such kind of flesh 

as shall be best agreeing to her stomacke and weake qypetite. Li 

iritness hereof, I, the said James Lister hare hereunto sett my 

hand the eight daie oi Februarie in ye dxt years of the reigne ci 

oure SoTereigne Lord Charles, by the grace of God, King 

of Bngland, Scotland, France, and L^eiand, defender of the faithe, 

&c and in the year of our Lord God 1630. James Lister, \lGar.'' 

This is a specimen of the manners of that age well worth preserr. 

in^. Abstinence from meat in Lent and on fasting days was, 1^ 

the common run of the people of the age, regarded as essential to 

aa admission into the kingdom of heayen— and the clergy who 

then were indeed the guides and directors of an ignorant multi. 

tude, could akme enable the slares oi superstition to partake of 

animal food on these prohibited seasons without violating the 

dictates of conscience and religion. The mockery of solemnity, 

the ecclesiastical dignity, and the assumption of majesty which 

this licence exhibits, must be highly amusing to its readers. 

The second extract shall be the certificate of the appointment 
of a registrar : " Theise may certtfie, that upon ye one and twen. 
tieib day of September instant, the inhabitants of ye paresh of 
Wakefeild did meet in Wakefeild church, and ye greater number 
of them iherepresentdidmakechoiseofand elect James Child of 
Wakefeild, to be Blester of the Paresh of WakefeOd, according 
to the acte of Parliament in that behalfe, provided of whmne I do 
here signifie my ^iprobation, being a Justice of the Peace within 
ye said Vmah of WakefeOd, and accordingly hath swome hkir 
Begeater for the saide paresh. Witnesse my hand y if xxii day of 
September 1659. John Saviie." Here then is another procUu 
mation in royal style for the appointment of a parish Registrar. 
Truly our forefiithers were w<mt to be wonderfully solemn upon 
the meet paltry occasions. 

The ^ird extract will prove the antiquity of the ofllce of 
Waits or town's musicians in Wakefield. " Memorandum jt ye 
Waites of this towne of Wakefeild began their watch upon ye 
17th day of October in ye yeare of Lord God 1670 ; theire 
names are as fc^loweth, Wm. Shaw, Thomas Shaw, and Thomas 
Watson, firatres in uno." 

2r 
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In the fint part of tliis work we InTe giren m Ml : 
die share which WakoMd had in the tnttnctieM and 
of the ciril war hetweco GiMilei I. and the parlimieBt. Totk 
MurratiTe we hare already given we ean onl j' add, that whatxvv 
interruption this contest nay have caused the p rogr ca a md ]vc»- 
perity of the town, it was soon repaired, die inlialRtaaAs a^ 
returned to Uieir commercial pursuits, and H^aliefieid noon fR- 
sented the appearance of one of the most ioarisfain^ indnstri^ 
and happy places in the country. 

The act of pailiament which was <4»tained isi 16B8, by wivi 
the Calder was made narigable to Wakefield, m weU na the Ake 
to Leeds, by the Aire and Calder Navigation CkmapmMxy, wamlbBnA 
subserved the convenience aad the prosperity of the ttmm, wUle 
the act for lighting and paving, obtained in the laiddle of tkr 
following century, contributed to the beauty aad mmfsnuCy d 
its appeanmoe. 

We shall now throw togedier a number of miaoeilf man fv- 

ticulars relative to occuirenoes which have tnaspired in Wake- 
field to the present day. In 1714 one third of the spire of tke 
church was blown down by a tremendous tempest, and it was ast 
completely restored until many years afterwards. In 1778^ 
inhabitants, desirous of enjoying tintinabulary harmony in their 
passage to their respective places of worriiip on Sunday, and of 
arousing the echoes of the neighbourhood to notes of joy on afl 
occasions of public exultation, empowered the cfaurdi waideas ts 
contract with Messrs. Ptek and Chapman, of London, to esehaage 
the (AA bells which were hung in 1739, for a new peal of eight, 
the tenor to weigh twenty-four hundred weight, and the rcBt in 
proportion. These bells were displaced in 1817 by the present 
musical peal of ten bells from the foaadry of Mr. Mears of Los- 
don, who on that occasion presented the church wardens with a 
peal of twelve hand bells for the use of 1^ ringers for the time 
being. 

The year 17^ was an important era in the history of Wake- 
field, for on the twenty^-seventh of Mardi in that year was bcM 
the Jtrst fortnight cattle and sheep fair. Hie success of this 
institution aroused the env}' of the vicinity. On the second of 
April, I7O6, the inhalntants of Adwalton gave a decisive prosf of 
their hostility, and attempted to preserve their own interests by 
•wificing those of Wakefield. They published a pompous pitu 
clamation, in which they declared that the institvtion of anew 
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faujr W9» ittdgd^ and they aDnaimoed their determiaation to bring 
actions at law againat all persons by whom such intended meet- 
ing at Wakefield should be held, " because they would be highly 
prejudicial to the neighbouring foirs and markets at Adwalton," 
which they stated tg be held by virtue of a royal charter. Hie 
people at Wakefield took no notice of this useless Mustering^ they 
^vrere fully aware of the vastly superior advantages of their situa-. 
ti^m for all the purposes of general traAc> and they have witnessed 
* the gradual advance of their market and fair in ccmsequence and 
vahie, while that at Adwalton has constantly diminiahed in im.. 
portaace, although it is still firequented by a considerable number 
ef dealers and purchasers. 
^ This will be the proper place to refer to a proceeding of a 

somewhat similar^ but of a much more impcurtant character, which 
' occurred at a much later period. Wakefield, like Leeds and 
' many other large towns, is cursed with a Soke imposed in ages 
when the general rights of the people were completely disre. 
' garded, when the most absurd monopolies were instituted, and 
the most injurious restrictions were imposed for the emolu. 
ment of the few at the expense of the advantage of the many. 
Since the jurisdicticm of the soke at Wakefield is very extensive, 
the grievance excited continual murmuring, and at length pro. 
duced a fiMrmal reostance. The inhabitants of Osset and 
Gawthorpe particularly signalised themselves by their attempt 
to deliver themselves from the galling burden, and they adopted 
legal means to secure their emancipation* In 1816, in two causes 
tried in the Duchy Court of Lancaster, they were released from 
the operation of the soke ; both Mr. Justice Bayley, Mr. Baron 
Bichaids, and the Chancellor of the Duchy, uniting in the conclu- 
sion, that although their ancestors had suffered the imposition, 
they were not legally liable to its influence. But this decision 
was by no means final. The cause was dragged tiirough a long 
process of tedious and expensive litigation, and the proceedings 
were not brought to a conclusion until 1836. In the month of 
March in tiiat year, the cause was determined at York, before 
Mr. Justice Bayley and a special jury, in favour of the soke, by a 
verdict for the plaintiffs- Sir Edward Dodsworth, Bart Godfrey 
Wentworth Wentworth, Esq. Sir William PUkington, Bart and 
Joee Luis Fernandez the miller. The defendante were William 
Ingham, Charles Adams, and Joseph Smith, Esquires, of Ossett* 
The places which the plaintifEi applied to have declared aa within 
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the limito of the soke were, Horlmry, Onett cum Gmrtinrpe. 
Alverthorpe cam Thornes, WakeiMd, Stanley com Wreuthmy t, 
Suidal, CriggletiOD, and New MiDer Dam -and tiie 
decided that the inhalntaats of all theae places were to be < 
pdled to grind their com whether for their 
coBSunption, or aa an article of trade at the Soke Milb. 
ia one of the groaaeat injnriea and one of the moat i 
ahipa which can poaaibly be impoaed upon an 
trading oommunity ; and it would be wdl for the ooumtry at Jai^ge 
if aome equitable and final neaanra cauld be denaed for the etm^ 
plete abolition of theae olfenaiTe monopoliea> whidi ooold oady he 
impoaed by ignorance and aelfiahneaa, and can no iei^ger be 
endured in an enlightened age. Thia dedaioB hm saddled a Ymt 
number of indiriduala with ahaoMfel loeaea and tntoleiable naem- 
renience^ 

Wakefield Bridge ia a very handaooie and atriking ediliee»the 
maaonry ia moat excellent^ on aooount of the gieat width of the 
Calder> it ia very long, cooaisting of eight arches, it was buSt m 
the reign of Edward III. and b a very fine specimen of the dnl 
architecture of the age. The ancient diapel in the centre of this 
bridge, projecting from the eastern side into the watenaoorse, 
ornamented with the richest decorations of pointed architecture, 
and certainly one of the most beautiful edifices ia the kingdon, 
will be described in its proper place in this work, and the oontiuu 
versy upon the subject ci its origin will be dearly stated to the 
feato*. The manor house near the church is undeserving of 
remark. The rectory house is a Tery extensile building of brkk 
and stone, recently occuiued aa a ladies' boarding sdiool; and the 
vicarage house, of which we have already given Ldaad's deacrip. 
tion^ is dose by the rectory house in the lower part of the vicar- 
age croft In 17009 several additiona were made to it, and a 
subecription was raised to put it into complete repair^ the names 
of the donors are recorded on a tablet fixed against a jHllar in the 
chancd of the church. The vicarage croft b now used as a bury- 
ing ground. This leads us to notice the change which has taken 
|daoe in Wakefield relative to the interment of the dead. Tlie 
church yard, though it must have been ori^nally very large when 
compared with the size of the town, soon became insnffident fw 
the increasing population, and accordingly other places of sepul. 
ture were obliged to be provided. Besides them, during the time 
of the plague, it appears that many of its victims were interred 
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the places where they died, this was particuhLrly the case in 

tlie neighbourhood ci PotoTens, a small hamlet about two miles 

from the town. There was a well to which the people flocked 

under the hope of ezperienciDg some healing properties of its 

w^ater, which had been celebrated by tradition. Many had their 

gratves near this well, where remains have been found within a 

feir years. There was also a burying ground in or near what is 

called the Fail Ings over the bridge, and notices of burials at this 

place are to be found in the parish register. Sevend nonccmfor- 

mists were buried in a piece of ground which is now a garden 

attached to the house of Mr. Spioer, in Kirkgate, and at the time 

when this house was built by the late Frances Maude, £aq[. were 

found several tombstones recording the names oi those whose 

bodies were there deposited. That piece of ground which adjoins 

tbe rectory and vicarage houses, had for several years been used, 

through permisnon of the different vicars, as an additional burial 

ground, and on the 22nd of February, this ground was conveyed 

by the Rey. 8. Sharp, the vicar, to certain trustees for the use of 

the inhalHtants, in exchange for upwards of two acres of land on 

Wakefield Outwood, in the graveship of Alverthorpe, near 

AlverthorpeJane-end, and for the tithes thereof for the use of 

himself and his successors. The ground was consecrated by the 

archbishop of York, and is now commonly used as a place of 

interment** 

And here we must remark that the inhabitants of the towns 
in this district, though distinguished by the very laudable atten- 
tion they have paid to the improvement of their respective locali- 
tiesj seem to have completely overlooked the existence of one 
odious practice, which deserves to be designated a nuisance offen. 
sive to the sight and injurious to the health, and that is the prac- 
tice of having their places for the burial of the dead in the centre 
of their towns. These places, with strange inconsistency, are 
generally fixed in the midst of the densest population and the 
most crowded neighbourhoods, it is scarcely possible to inter a 
corpse without disturbing the relics of the entcMnbed, the most 
revolting scenes are consequently frequently witnessed, and the 
surroanding atmosphere has been loaded with a pestiferous efilu. 
vium. The burying grounds both of Leeds and Wakefield, and 
especially of the former, are particularly liable to these observa- 
tions. How much better would it be if the custom prevailing in 
I's Hktoiical Sketch of Wakefield Chuich, 71. 
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wmm oootiiMBtal covntries was adopted ia K n gh m d , if cor ] 
groandfl wen all in the noglibaiirlMMd, iBslaid of boBf^ ia tbe 
eentreof tlwto«rii8,iftiiiissuficieiit qMMX woe to beaflfardedte 
pnrait tlie intoienfale nukuicet to wUdi we lwf« aUnAed, if 
tInittliedaBgerofgaicnittng or iacraaing oootusion vcre ta be 
sroided, aad if the grauads ia a^ich the Ust laelaDdMly cfiea 
of kiadaoM are p e ifc naed to the remaias of the departed, lifcc ihe 
Neoepolia near Liverpool, were to be kid oat ia a style ontt- 
poading with their aiouniftd pwpoae, aad with tlie feetiaga if 
thoae hy whom they are visited. 

The greatest iaiproireBient that ever was effwted ia Ae ton 
aad neighbooiliood of Wakefield, was the erectioa of St. Johi*s 
Church and the aeighbouring hooses. Although the reader aaat 
he referred for aa aoooant of the church to the next book, it wagf 
here be stated, that the ground upon which it stands was left fay 
l^acy lor the purpose by a widow lady, of the aaase of Newateai 
together with a thousand pounds to assist in tiie support of 
a minister.* The aoeomplishnieDt of her olject, however, was 

* W1iil« we ue refeiriqg to tbe afiun of the chnrdi in Wakeadd «e «U 
piMent to our rMden a docoment which idaj be highlj nief ul to them in the -my 
of lefeieDce, and without which this aocoiint of Wakefield would be yerj zncoa- 
pl«le. It it the terrier of the Tithea. ** A true and perfect Copj of the Tcnio; 
efaU the hooaea, lighta, &e. belonging to the Ticas^ of Wakefield, giTen in at 
the primarj viaitation of the moat Reverend Father in God, Edward, bf Dinae 
ProTidoDoe, Lord Archbiahop of York, Primate of England and Metvopolitan, 
holden at Wakefield, the 2Srd day of Jmie, 1809. — B7 the preaent Tkar, Chaxdu 
wardena and other aubatantial inhabitanU of the same, whoae namea aie hereonio 
aabacribed. A Tiooage Houae, now built with stone and brick, and coTcred with 
atone, containing thirteen rooma, kitchen, brew-honae, cellar, a atable and hay 
damber, boilt with Vriek and covered with atone. A garden and a eroft adjoin, 
tng, tegether abont one acre, fenced with part atone and part bride wilL Aim 
another little Croft or Paddock at the back of the houae, oontaining abont one 
rood, and lying between a doae and a garden belonging to Peregrine Wentwortk, 
Eaq. fenced with part pailed and part brick wall, and one part hedged. AUo a 
moiety of the CUfBeld Tythe given to the Yicange by the laat will and tettamcut 
of Wm. Denniaon, Gent Abo the intereat of £100, given by Edward Wattin- 
aon ont of a houae or hooaea now occupied by Mr. Thoa. Crowther and Tenasto ia 
Weatgate. Aiao the fifth part of some landa given by Richard Wilaon, wliidi is 
at pieaent one pound six ahillings and ten pence per ann. Aigo by the impnpiia- 
tors by virtue of an award in a oontroveray betvraen them and a former Ticar, 
concerning the Chancel, forty shillingB yearly, to be paid at Lady Day and Michael. 
mas, equal payments. Alto a composition for Tythe Herbage of a piece of ground 
lying near Kiikthorpe on the other side of the river, called Defiera, five shillings, 
to be paid at Easter, yearly, now in the occupation of John Smyth, Eaq. Abo hj 
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a long time delayed, by a Tezataoiis JttigatiMi; bat v^en ike 
property of the testatrix was purdiaaed by Messrs. Maude ic Lee, 

the -will of Mr. Smjth, Ute of Heath, for preacbing Tiro Charity Sermoni, one in 

June, the other in December, and for catechising the charity children, forty ahil. 

lings per annum. ' Also in puTsiiance of an Act of Partiament made and paaaed in 

the thirty third year of lua present Majeaty, entitled an Act fcr divi<finf and 

incloaing the open common fields, ingi, commons and waste gromids, wttUn tke 

t4>wzi«hipa or graYesUpa of Wakefield, Stanley, Wrentheipe and Thomes, la the 

Parish of Wakefield, in the WeeUlUding of the Coonty of York, the Iblloiring 

allotments were by the Commissioners under the said incloanre, set out and 

a-vrarded to the Vicar of Wakefield, in lieu of all vicarial or small tythes and cocle. 

riastical dues, moduses, compositions, or other payments in lieu of vicarial or small 

ty thee and of all tythea of what nature or kind soever, (mortuaries, easter offerings 

and surplioe fioes excepted) which arise and grow due to the Yicar within the said 

town or townahipa, No. 90 en the pLm containii^ &k. la« 27p. aitiiate upon Whin- 

aej Iftoor, bounded eastward by old incloRvea, w e a t ws wl by Horbury road, and 

aonthwrard by Thomea road. Also No. i7d, contajning 9a. <k. Sf, situate upea 

the Outwood, near Csrr Gate, bounded eaatward and southward by an allotment 

intended to be awarded to the Duke of Leeds, westward by Lawns, and southwaid 

by old inclofurea, and an allotment intended to be awarded to the Duke of Leeds. 

Also, No. 505 containing 80a. la. Op. (which includes an incroachment, «wt>i«^ 

Oa. 2a. Idp.) situate upon the Outwood, nesr Spring Well Hill, bounded eastwaid 

by Potovena road and allotmenta intended to be sevendly accorded to John Woc^ 

len and Ann his wile, Mary Bethia Horton, John Milaes, the Rev. Isaac Tyaon, 

and Mary Bethia his wife, and Thomas Johnson and Martha his wife, Williara 

Sharp, Joseph Young, Samuel Smalpage and the Duke of Leeds, westwaid by 

allotments intended to i>e severally awarded to the Duke of Leeds and John 

Eadon, northward by the ooal road and allotmenta intended to be severally iiwafd- 

ed to Geoige Waugh, Eliz. Smithson, Thomas Beaumont, Sichard Collet, Joseph 

Holdvworth, and Thomas Chippendale (in trast fiir John QHl^) and Shepley Wat- 

ion, and southward by allotmenU intended to be seveially awarded to Matthew 

Harper, Robert Pearson, Tho, and Wm. Tew, John Woollen and Ann his wife, 

Mary Bethia Horton, John Milnes, the Rev. Isaac Tywm and Mary Bethia his 

wife, Thomaa Johnson and Martha his wife, Samuel Land, the Duke of lioeda and 

John JSadon. Also No. 609 containing 50a. la. Op. (which inalttdea an incroaoh. 

ment containing 1a. la. 9p.) situate on the Outwood near the Lawns, bounded 

sattwaid by aBotments intended to be severally awarded to the devisees of Joasph 

hiot, John Ridsdale, the Truatees of Stanley and Alv«rthoipe Poor, the Duke of 

Leeds and Liagwell Gate Road, westward by lawns Road md allotments intended 

to be severally awarded fer clay lor the roads, the Duke of Leeds, John Peiker 

and old indosmes, northward by Lawns read and allotments intended to be 

severally awarded t6 the Dnke of Leeds and John Ridsdale, and southward by 

aUetmento intended to be severally awarded to Benjamin Mitchell, William Brit- 

Hebank, the devisees of David Danny, Messrs. John Lee, Shepley Wataon, and 

JowiA Aimytage, Robert Peanon, WiUiam Real, the Trusteee of Stanley and 

Alierthorpe Poor, John Parker, the Duke of Leeds, Eliubeth Harrison and Grand 

Stand Road. Also No. 897 roBtaining 17a. 9r. SOp. aituato upon the Outwood 
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tliose gentlcnen, in oonoumBoe with wme other bowvoleBt : 
opulent indiTidiialfly procured mn act of ptriiament for I 
the church. This very elegant sacred edifice is connected witk 
a handsome square and place, which for beauty of situatioD, 
elevation of buildings, regulation of plan, and tasteful annangBcat 
of ground, is equal, if not superior, to any thing of tlie kind is 
the county of Yoric, 

The public buildings in Wakefield are revy nmneroin, and 
some of them are eminently deserving of attention. The House 
of CSorrection, at the bottom of Westgate, to which criaunals are 
sent as the oommcm gaol of the West Riding, includes an im- 
mense extent ci buildings, which however hurge and howefvr 

iietr Cockpit Homet, bounded Mitwiid by Lee Moor Road and the Towulnp ef 
Stanley, wettwud by Cockpit Hornet Road, nortbwud by allolmettti intended a 
be terenUy awarded to the Doke of Loedi, Tbonae Pepper, Jesepli Spink tmk 
the Townabip of Stanley, and ionthwaid by Upper Like Lo^ Rond, and & 
Township of Stanley. Alio No. 8S7 containing 13*. 9b. 35p. ntaate upon ik 
Ontwood near Cockpit Honiet, bounded eastward by an allotment intended to k 
awarded to Lady Irwin, westward by Lee Moor Road, northward by Irwin's raai 
and southward by an aUotment intended to be awarded to the pR^rieton of tbe 
eoal road. Also No. 886 eontafaiing 17a. in. 21 r. situate upon the Ontwood aesr 
Coekpit HoQses, bounded esstwsrd by an aUotment intended to be awarded to the 
Doke of Leeds, westwsrd by Upper Lske Lock Road, and an aUotment mtended 
to be awarded to Messrs. John Lee and Shepley Watson, northward by allotmenn 
intended to be sereraUy awarded to the Proprietors of the Coal Road and Messrs 
John X^ee and Shepley Watson, and southward by Lower Lske Lock Road. Also 
the tythe of all the fhiita of gardens, orchards and crofts, together with mortoa- 
ries, surplice does, easter offeiingB and smaU tythes, (excepting wool) thronghoot 
the Chapelry of Horbnry. Also the Church Pomiture, consisting of eight beDs, a 
dock and chimes, oigan, three large and seven small brass candlesticks..-^lao the 
oommnnion plate, yiz. One large silver flsggon, gilt ; The g^ t^f Mn, Htmmah 
RMhaw to Wak^fiM Chwrth, the 2!iih Dee, 1728. One large niter flaggvn, 
gilt, Jlfeipno Dei Trnmiy ThommScoH^indiffnikt^EccMm ViemrU domarium. 
C^im ankmm mmkumqus eg hoe poeulo digni hiberUwm propUimt sit I>etit. 
One large sUver flsggon, gQt, Deo ei Beeieelm de Wak^idi, 1743. Two iman 
sQter flsggons, Wdk^fiOd, 1767. One silver cnp, "« Thit wonU wkieh I ^>eak 
meepMtmdHfer St. John, vi 6S. One silver cnp, "* Jfy Nood is dfmk 
indeed;* St John, vL 55. A cnp and salver, 1740. One Urge SOver Dish 47 ol 
lOdwto. Deo ei Eoeiesim de fVak^fUld DJ)J} ChtHebHMi MaUn, M.B, i P. 
Anno DomkU, 1690. One mlver, «< Mp Jieah is meat indeed,"* St. John, tl 
55. Oneditto, '«JtfnitMJ(;/om<4tf5f«w{i{/'IiAf,**St JbhnvL48. All the 
above plate are silver and g^t ; total 464 ox. 18 dwts. The Church and Chnreh 
Yard Fence are repaired at the charge of the Parish, exerting the South and 
Middle Chancel, the former of which is repaired by the funily of Mr. PiUdngton 
late <^ Stanley, and the other by the Impropriaton of the Great Tythes. The 
Clerk and Sexton paid by the Parish and appointed by the Vicar. 
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coDHKodiMity we getocndlf filled with the mbmffj beiafs wboee 
criaeee haurt rendered tiMn aaieiudile to the fanre of their eiNDitry. 
The regBh^cm under which this eetdiKehiiMnt is oendncted an 
deservedly T^mrded as exhibiting mt onoe the hiiwanity and Ae 
I of their authors, but it wiU be long before then cstdbliah. 
edRMstuall J subaerre the preventkn^ as well as the pwush^ 
ment tf erime. The Court fieuae in Wood Street is a wry 
bqnitiftj <nd osnunedions structure. Its frontommistsof averf 
noble pertico of four fluted Boric oohuane, supporting an entabbu 
ture and pediment ; within the pediaient are the rofjal anas, and 
on the apex is a statue of justice ; the interior arrangments are 
very ooa^pbte^ and adnuraUy adi^yted for its purpose— the admi. 
nistratioD of justice by the West Ridii^ Magistrates in the 
Beighbourhoed once a week^ and the holding of the Quarter 
Seea&oiis of the Rhling once a year* A little to the eeuth east cf 
tihe Court House ai^ The Public Buildings, a neat stmcture, 
with a rustic basemeat and attached Ionic ooluauis to the uppsf 
story, the basement contains a library and uews^jroom, while the 
upper story contains an excellent room adapted lor cenoertsb 
assemblies, and ether public amusements. The Public BuiUii^ 
were erected by subscriptien. The Com Exchange, placed in a 
oommanding situation at the top of Westgate, is well adapted to 
the first Covn Market in the North of England, and does honour 
to the taste and spirit of ito prqjectoirs and proprietors. Hie 
Taauny Hall, fer the exhibition and sale of wooUea stufih, in 
Wood Street, is little used for its original puipoee, the stuff trade 
baring migrated from Wakefield to Halifia and firadfcrd, espe. 
dally to the latter place. The cattle fair is held in the Upper 
Ings, a place which is admirably adapted for the purpose. The 
theatre in Westgato, which was built by the celebrated Tate 
Wilkiason, scarcely deserves a siogle observation. The market. 
phMie, though of very limHed dimebaions and scarcely corresponds 
mgwith the importance of the town, has in its centre a handsoaaie 
Doric crosi^ with a dome suppsrted by an open colonnade, and 
containing a spacious apmiment^ in which the commissioners of 
the streeto hdd their meetings and other public businem is trans- 
acted. The Lunatic Asylum on East Moor, opened Nov. 113, 
1818, which is one of the principal ornaments of the county, the 
Dispensary, the House of Becovery, the Grammar School founded 
ia 1502, and the Charity School, will be described in their proper 
places in the subsequent parte of this work. 

2s 
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The iDhabitMits cf Wakefield hare rivalled tbose of ike rest of 
the towns in the district in their public spirited attention to general 
improrement and oonvenience. Thej have supported a newqpi^ier 
since 1803, under the title of the Wakefield and Halifiu Jooraal, 
they hare established almost every institution which can suhserre 
the cause oi piety and benevolence, they have formed a Gas Com- 
pany which commenced operations on January 20th» 1823, they 
have a savings' bank for the benefit of the poor, their achook are 
numerous and liberally supported, and the inhabitants are gene- 
rally distinguished by their solicitude to promote the great objects 
of social and moral exoellenoe. 

Wakefield has not increased in population and proqierity in 
the same ratio with the other towns in the West Riding of York, 
shire, nor has its trade so rapidly extended. A dreadful shock 
waa given to the prosperity of this town by the fiulure of the 
bank of Messrs. Wentworth, Chaloner, and Rishworths in 18S5, 
from which the town has not yet recovered, and some disastTous 
events of a similar description which have *since occurred^ have 
contributed to the same result. Yet the trade of Wakefield in 
com and cattle and wool is very extensive ; there is very oonaider- 
able wealth in the town and its neighbourhood ; there is a move 
general diffusion of comfort than in most other places in the dia. 
trict, and both the appearance of the town and the manners of the 
inhabitants are indubitaUy superior to those of the places which 
are exclusively peopled by clothiers. It must be mentioned in 
conclusion that the inland trade of Wakefield by means of the Aire 
and Calder navigation, and the Calder and Hobble navigation, is 
immense. 

The inhabitants of Wakefield have generally been distin- 
guished by their impartial intelligence, and their enlightened 
submission to the laws ; and there has perhaps been less political 
excitement in this town than in any other in the district. Dur- 
ing the wars of the French revolution, their loyalty was displayed 
in the well appointed corps of volunteers which they armed and 
equipped for the defence of the country, and in their steady 
attachment to the cause of patriotism and national independence. 
There have been fewer explosions of popular violence in this town 
than in any other part of the province which forms the subject of 
our investigaticms. Wakefield was constituted a borough of the 
second class under the reform act, and was endowed with the pri- 
vilege of sending one member to parliament. At the election in 
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1832, no opposition was attempted 'against Mr. Gaskell, who was 
returned without any of the usual clashing of party violence and 
public opinion, and his conduct in the House of Commons has 
hitherto accorded with the interests, and has justified the choice 
of bis constituents. 

The ravages of the cholera in Wakefield in 1832 were by no 
means formidaUe, except in the House of Correction, where the 
number and the previously vicious habits oi many of the inmates 
rendered them peculiarly liable to such a visitation. 

The delin^tiul situation, the beautiful environs, the general 
cleanliness, the width of the streets, the excellence of the build- 
ings, and the spirit of refinement, intelligenoe, hospitality, and 
religion of the inhabitants, all combine to render Wakefield by far 
the most agreeable town in this district, and to render it inferior 
to none of equal extent and equal population in the kingdom. 

ALVERTHORPE WITH THORNES constitutes a town, 
ship, and in each of the villages a new church has been erected by 
the commissioners. These edifices will be described in the next 
bodk. The Yorkshire Dissenters' Grammar School at Silcoates 
House, an institution of great importance and utility, will also be 
referred to in our Literary Department, together with the Free 
School at Alverthorpe founded in 1788. 

HORBURY is delightfully situated on the summit of a hill, 
commanding a most extensive and beautiful prospect. There is 
no doubt that it was a place of importance in Saxon times ; its 
name denotes the castle of Hor, its Saxon proprietor or founder, 
and the remains of the fort are still discernible near the mill. We 
shall shortly have occasion to allude to the extraordinary munifi- 
cence of Mr. Carr, a native of Horbury, and one of the most 
eminent architects of his age, who, in the new church, erected 
under his direction and at his expense, has left behind him a 
durable monument of his taste and munificence. 

STANLEY WITH WRENTHORPE is only remarkable 
for its new church, erected under the auspices of the parliamen- 
tary commissioners. In this township is the field celebrated in 
traditional history as the place where Robin Hood, Little John, 
and Scarlet, fought the Pinder of Wakefield ; the place is yet 
called Finder's Field. We have already referred to the 6ct that a 
Roman station formerly existed at this place. 

In 1697> at Lingwell Gate, in this township, were found a 
number of clay moulds for Roman coins, all of such emperors in 
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whMt feifM tlw awiwj b Iemwa to 
ThcTO it m doubt Uiai Iht place kas tdm ito mmb k^m the 
lingtmm, qvaiicred at Otkaaa, and mJl, a ooeniplioii < 
Mr. Fitt, of WakefiaU, iM IfaNb 1821, pmeatod t» the i 
of Antiqiiaries a number of aionUar day moHUi^ viudk me 
turBadupbyapkmeJb^aaiofwMdiaaMaiqrwweffanai aanooM 
filed a wbealbanoMF. Sewal oqIm vm iaaad im tke 
Tbe wne gatttknaa aft Ike wne tiaae Bint ta thft aaaw 
society sixteen Bi— noppss coia^ iMMid in an earthen veaad in 
aMd abontaBMik froas hagwA Gate, on the estate ef Uie 
Mai^aesaofHartCnri. 

POPTLATION OP THB PARISH OP WAKEFIELD. 

1801. 181U laZL I8SU 

Al^wthqipe ivtUi Thones, . . 8,105 3,756 4,i48 4,859 

Hortwy, 2,101 2,356 2,475 2»40O 

SlMl^jrirMi Wmdiorpo, .. 8,260 8,768 4,620 5,047 

WalMiali, 8,181 8,588 18,764 18,183 

Total, 24,588 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE PlRi8HB8 OP DEW8BURT, AftDSLET, BATLBY, 
AND WOODOHURGH. 



SECTION I. THE PARISH OF DEWSBURY. 

The ancient fame of Dewsburjr arises from ecclesiastical and 
not from ciFil events, and therefore belongs rather to the second 
than the first book of our work. In Saxon times it waa one of 
the most extensire and important parishes in England^ com- 
prising an area of four hundred mileSj, and including what are 
now the parishes of Thomhill^ Burton^ Almondbury, Kixkheaton^ 
Huddersfield^ Bftidford^ Mirfield, and Halifax, extending in fact 
to the confines of Lancashire and the borders of the parish of 
Whalley. With the preaching of Paulinus> the success of his 
efiTorts, and the baptism of an immense number of Saxon barh^ 
rians, the present book has no connexion, these facts will be found 
described in our subsequent pages. We have only to state at pre. 
sent that the dignity of Dewsbury involyed no great extent of 
population, no remarkable affluence, and no certain and evident 
prosperity. For we shall soon see that the population was 
limited, the vahie of the'place by no means equalled that of most 
of its neighbours, and long before the age of the Conquest, Dews- 
bury was in a state of progressiTe decline. 

It lias been conjectured, and apparently on good grounds, that 
the Romans had some small establishment at Dewsbury. A 
Roman spear was found some years ago upon the estate of Mr. 
HalKley ; and in 1821, when an excavation was made for the 
purpose of laying some foundations for offices, a small building of 
stone was discovered, covered with a strong arch, about three feet 
below the swrface of the ground ; and at a short distance from the 
building an ancient well walled round with masonry, about eight 
yards deep, filled up with rubble stones, and supposed to have 
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renuiined for many centuries in a state of obscurity and use- 
lessucss* 

The following account is given of Dewsbury in Doomsday 
Book. '^ Likewise in Deusberia, there are three carocates to be 
taxed, which two ploughs may till. This land belongs to Wake, 
field, yet King Edward had in it a manor. It now belongs to 
the king, and there are six villanes and two bordars with four 
ploughs, a priest and a church. The whole manor is four qua- 
rentens long and six broad. In the time oi King Edward the 
value was ten shiUings, the same now."* Dewsbury then, though 
the centre of so extensive a parish, must have become a mean 
and a miserable place, with a church, the monument of its ancient 
importance in the time which followed the ^vaching of Paulinus, 
and a single priest to administer the ordinances of religion. 

With all due deference to those antiquarians who have sup- 
posed that the name oi Dewsbury is exclusively derived ftom its 
first Saxon proprietor, we cannot but believe that it obtained its 
designation from the success and the residence of Paulinus, and 
that from thence it was called Duis-borough, God's town. This 
supposition is rendered almost certain by the orthography of the 
word in Doomsday Book. Upon this subject old Camden says, 
^ Leaving these, the Calder passes by Kirklees, once a nunnery, 
and the burying place of that most generous robber, Robert 
Hood, makes its way to Dewsborough, situate under a high hiU. 
Whether it takes its name from Dui, the local deity before men- 
tioned, the name certainly implies as much, signifying Dui's 
town, and it was considerable in the infiemcy of the rising church 
among the Saxons in this province." f The Saxon antiquities at 
Dewsbury we have already described, (see p. 34.) Whatever was 
the consequence of the town in the early part of Saxon history, it 
appears, for some reasons which cannot now be conjectured, to 
have very rapidly decayed ; from the persons said to have been 
resident in it at the time of the Ck>nquest, its population appears 
at that period to have consisted of not more than eighty indivi. 
duals ; it became in a great measure subordinate to Wakefield, 
and it has only been within the last century that it has arisen 
into commerdal opulence and importance. For these facts it is 
difficult to account. It is placed in the fruitful valley of the 
Calder, whose navigable stream now subserves its conyenience 
and its wealth, and its central and most eligible situation might 
* Bnwdwen's DoooudAy Book, p. 16. f Cam. BriU iii. 5. 
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faaye heen supposed likely to hare preserved and increased its con- 
sequence. 

Bewsbury, like Wakefield, was an ancient demesne of the 
croiwn, it came into the fiunily of the Earls of Warren about the 
reign of Henry I. and the rectory, like several other of the great 
Saxon benefices, had a manw attached to it, which until the last 
half century has been distinguished by the name of the rectory 
manor. 

We are informed in the history of the county of York,* that 
a superstitions practice of very considerable antiquity still exists 
here, which consists in ringing the large bell of the church at 
midnight on Christmas eve, and this knell is called the devil's 
passing bell* This practice is undoubtedly a relic of papal super- 
stition, and most probably originated in some invention or impos. 
ture of monkery, greedily received by a credulous people, although 
its character and object have long since been forgotten. 

In the history of Dewsbury there is less to interest than in 
any other town in the district It appears to have continued in 
comparative insignificance until the commencement of the eight, 
eenth century, when the population of the neighbourhood began 
rapidly to increase, and valuable and successful manufactures 
were introduced. A charter for a market was obtained at Dews, 
bury in 1740, and the extension of the navigaticm of the Galder 
to Salter Hebble, in 17^0, must have been a decisive epoch in the 
commerdal prosperity of the town. Since that auspicious period, 
the communication of Dewsbury, b^ means of canals, has been 
immensely extended, it now reaches not only to the eastern but 
to the western sea, and goods can not only be forwarded by this 
very eligible conveyance to Wakefield, to Leeds, to Selby, and to 
Hidl, but to Huddersfield, to Manchester, and to all the commer^ 
cial emporiums of Lancashire. 

Since of the ancient church at Dewsbury and of its recent 
repairs, of the modem episcopal and dissenting edifices in the 
parish, and of the A«e schools, and other educational establish- 
ments, descriptions will be given in our ecclesiastical and literary 
dSepartments, we have little more to add concerning this town 
than that it is one of the most flourishing places in the whole 
West Riding of Yorkshire ; it has rapidly expanded from a village 
to a considerable town, it contains many extensive establishments 
for the maau&cture of Uankets, woollen cloths, and carpets, its 
• By Mr. BainM. 
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w WfM hmifBMiibBdy ki widtk is vwy uuMJMfcWi, it km 
an <Jd established and excellent bank^ in 1829 its inhttUlBBSs 
tend tbenshm aoAeienlly opilent to ligkt tMr torn 
bf tke epeM^ of tks aeir road akMrt tyrteen fsnnago to ] 
(an object winch waa apowpjished by s ter pabic \ 
bitama,) the intora* ef the tovn haa been f«ry 
served, aad then ia very littie 4a«bt that in a Ikw wmfe yean 
Dewsbury will rival, and perhaps exceed Wakefidd, in the 4 
ef its bnoesB and ^ke Muber of Ha popuhriM. 

We may here relieve the order of our nmtm hy \ 
an dfecHng cncimataDoe which o ce m re d in thia town in the 
year 18M. On the night of Noreaiter 18, the dyeJNNBO of 
Memn. Ealliley> 8on and Brotkt, was diaoarorad to ha on ii« 
bythewmtdiHan^whoiinaiediatoiycalkd to his asaistaMse WiL 
Ibm Hanaon, one of the oonopany's overloeksn, aUthfid aervnnt 
who had been in their employment thirty.three yean. Wben 
Hanson tow the building in tenea he received aodi n dreadful 
shodc (fast he M to the ground a oorpoe. StiU ason aflbctii^ 
and re m a rk a bl e was iim seqod of thb oco nmn ce> On the ibUsfw. 
ittg day, while Mr. Wigj^eswortii, Uw coroner, was f i qiw ii i g to 
hoM'an inquest on the body, he was suddenly seiaed with a lit of 
apoplexy ; he fefl in the pnsence ci the jury into the arms of 
If r. Brooks and died in a few hours afterwards. 

The inhabitants of Dewabury, as might be soppoaed hem their 
oo m me i dai enterprise and suooess, an extremely well infonwd 
and mentally active, tin difiusion of education has opened to the 
eperativ« pepulatian the means of aoquiring blenaetiou upon 
almost every topic of general, poitticai, and acientiic importano^ 
the spirit of inquiry haa been energetic and anooeasAil to a very 
nmurkable degree, and then an persons to be fsuad in Dewa- 
bury, who for the enlargement of their views, the cstosrt; and 
variety of their knowkxige, and the vigonus power of their 
expression, an at any rate equal to many of those who occupy 
haglier atatioos and assume far mon sounding pntensiona. 

Although the situation of Dewsbury is natunDy highly fatik 
and Bakibrioiai-'--plaoed at the foot of a loftyokvatkMi to tiie east, 
environed to the north and west with gently undidating hilb, 
with the lovely valley of the Galder to the south, bounded witii 
hangbig woods, the town itself is one of the most diesgnuMe in 
the disftrict, dusty in summer and dirty in wiator, meat of the 
houses discoloured and disfigund by amoke, and laid out upon no 
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regular plao and with no rectilinear streets. There are, however, 
8Qmd fine residences in the neighbourhood, and if the manners of 
the inhabitants are not so refined as in some other places, they 
are at any rate recommended by sincerity and honesty. Some of 
the shops in Dewsbury are hr more spacious than might have 
been expected from the dimensions and character o[ the town. 

The magistrates who conduct the administration of justice 

hold their meetings at the Oeoige Hotel. The police is efficient 

and well arranged. The remaining townships in the parish of 

Dewsbgry have little to distinguish them in this history, and that 

iittle belongs exclusively to the ecclesiastical di^pttment. Ommr 

is a large manulMSluring village, situated on the hill overlooking 

the valley of the Ca)der, between Sewsibury and WakefieUI, wit|i 

aehspel of eas^ to. the parish, aad i^aces of woiship baieagiiig lo 

the CongregfltioMlists and Weoleyan Methodists. To the inrfir 

tiiel mempt e£ the inhabitaBEts of this vilkge to liberate 4hem. 

selves £r<im the most injurious jnrisdietion of the Wakefield Sokr, 

wehaveakeadydincted the miteotieii of the reader. OfH^uwa. 

nAi> CUM GiiiVsoN WB hanre had oceasien to speejc in the 

chapter upon fiaason antM|uitaes, and m the next bosk it will 

ooeiipy mdier aprsminsnt ^aee, for although Kirklees lUl and 

Nimmery «re not within the bounduries of our district^ we shall 

tcapi^^ress our lissits for the purpose of presenting a short acoount 

of the latter. It only befengs to the present pl^oeto atate, that 

9&» the dissQlutiim, the site of the nunuMy was gifen to tha 

Ramsdens, that in the «rst year af the seign ol Ktiiaheth it 

hacaaae the property of Robert Pilkiogteo^.and that seven yean 

afterw»rds it was alienated to Joho Amitage, .in whose fiuailf 

the plaoe remains to the presantday* The prMHy o^ntiniifid to 

be the residence of the owners of this estate until the time of 

James I. when they removed to the present magnificent mansion 

noweeeupied by Sir George Armitage, Bart. Of Soothill,* 

Earl's Heatok, and HANaiNo Heaton, nothing can be related 

which will interest the reader. 

POPUJjiTIQN OF THE PARISH OF DEWSPURY. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1881. 

Dembuiy 4,566 S^$9 6,380 8,272 

Qvet, 8,424 4,088 4,775 5,825 

8«»iUl], 2,134 2,e0d 8,088 8^8 

HwtdiMd com ClifUm, 1,628 1,728 2^007 2,408 

Totol, 18,864 

* flootUmiaU w« aUiide to wdflr the bead of Howley. fikeAho^828. 

2t 
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ABDeLBT 18 mentioiied in the following terms in Doomsdij 
Book. ** In ErdesUwe Alric and Geroeter had five camcates of 
land and three oxgangs to be taxed, where there may be three 
ploughs. Buuen now has it of flbert himself. One pUiagfa there. 
Wood pasture one mile long and one broad. Value in King 
Edward's time thirty shillings, now ten shillings."* 

Ardsley comprises two districts — ^that nearest the Roman 
road, containing the village so called, and the churdij is East 
Ardsley — ^^e other containing Lee Fair, Westerton, Tinglsy; 
T<^ifie, &c is West Ardsley. Each of these places has a parish 
church, to which we shall refer in the next part of this woric. 
The Manor House at Ardsley, now tenanted by a labouring man, 
was once the seat of the Copleys, and possessed the usual appen. 
dages which belonged to a fiunily of consequence. Under the 
pinnacle of the gable end is the date 1632. The ancient Vfcsr- 
age House is near the church, and is one of the most interesting 
specimens of the style of architecture prevailing in the age of 
Cromwell. Ardsley has been celebrated as the birth place of one 
of the most extraordinary and eccentric individuals who erer 
lived, and some account of whom is given in the note below.t 

• Bawdwen*t Doomftdftj Book, p. 14S. 

•f- " Jamei Nayler, the subject of this memoir, wm born, andabitmUT, at 
Ardeley, where he lirod twenty-two jean and upwardt, until he married ^^tueordmg 
A> the werid^ aa he ezpreised himflelf. He dwelt afterwards in the parish of 
Wakefield, till aome time in the Ciyil War, when he served his country under 
▼arioua ofBoea on the side of the Parliament, and rose to be Quarter-Maater onder 
General Lambert. In this serrice he continued till disabled by iUneas in Sootlaad, 
when he returned home. About this time he was member of an Independent 
Church at Horbury, of which Christopher Marshall was Pkstor. By this Sodety 
being cast out, on chaiges of blaaphemy and incontinence with a Mrs. Roper, 
(a married woman) he turned Quaker. . TrsTelling soon after to Tiait hk quaking 
brethren in Cornwall, he was arrested by one Major Saunders, and committed as a 
ragrant ; but being released by an order from the Coundl of State, he bent his 
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The following communication from Mr. Scatcherd reJatire to 
this place wil| be read with considerable interest. We preeent it 

course through CShewstoke, in SonwrNtahue, to Bristol, and here those eztnordi- 
nmiy aceiieft were oontempUted ^rhich I hvn to relate. > 

B7 way of preliminary, however, I ought to obeerve that, notwithttandiiig the 
iiregularitiea in Nayler*a life, there were many tfainga in the man, which, with low 
and ignorant people, exceedingly fiiTOored hit pretensions to the Mesaiahship. He 
'ji4>peared, both as to form and feature, the perfect likeness of Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing to the best descriptions. His ftce was of the oval shape his forehead broad— 
his hair auburn and long, and parted on the brow — ^his beard flowing — his eyes 
Imaming with a benignant lustre — his nose of the Oredan or CircassiBn order — his 
figure erect and majestic- his aspect sedat«\ ■ his ^eech sententions, delibente, and 
grave, and his manner authoritative. In addition also, to these advantages, his 
studies had been devoted to Scripture history, and by some means he had cauj^t 
up the Gnostic heresy and the doctrine of (Eons ; so that, like many of the " fima. 
tical** folk, (the Gnostics of our day) he could bewilder and confound others, without 
being detected or abashed himself. 

The usual posture of Nayler was sitting in a chair, while his cempany of men 
and women knelt befoie him. These, it appears, were very numerous and con^ 
ttant for whole days together. At the eommencement of the service a female 
stepped forth and song,_ 

'' This is the joyful day, 
** Behold ! the king of righteousneas b come !** 
Another taking him by the band exclaimed— 

*^ Rise up, my love--jny dove — and come away, 
'' Why sittest thou among the pots ?*" 
Then, putting his hand upon her mouth, she sunk upon the ground before him, tho 
auditory- vociferating — 

" Holy, holy, holy, to the Almighty I" 
The procession of this lunatic and impostor, (for lunatic he evidently was) 
especially in passing through Chepstow, was extensive and singular. Mounted on 
the bock of a horse or mule ;— one Woodcock, preceded him bareheaded, and on 
foot ;— a fomale, on each aide of Nayler, held hia bridle ; — many spread garments 
in his way, while the ladies sung^-" Hosannah to the Son of David— blessed is ho 
that eoaoeth in the name of the LonU-JIosannah in the highest !** 

I know not what sort of a prophet James Nayler was, but I am sure he could 
oot be a worse one than Richard Brothers, Johanna Southcott, and all other such 
pretenders as have since arisen ; — ^he wrought, however, according to the allegation 
of Dorcas Erbury; a cajntal miracle upon her ; for he raised her from the dead, in 
Bzeter Gaol, after she had departed this life full two days ; and that is more than 
all the Towiers, Mouseis, and Caiousers of Johanna, or the Prophetess herself ever 
did, as they would perhaps scknowledge. The House of Commons, in 1656, was 
•o scepticaU-so irreligious — and so insensible to the merits of thia Quaker Christ, 
that on Wednesday, the 17th of December, iU that year, after a patient investiga. 
tion of ten days, it was resolved, — ^^VThat James Nayler be set on the pillory, with 
his head in the pillory, in the Palace^yard, Westminster, during tho space of two 
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in Mb piaoe, altlNNigb it tmitf te b^Umg ratlMr tm 0m liteniy 
dtfmtmmtt, b eo i — k MMim aTvtely cT topogfpiriqii pv. 
ticulan." Whea, in ny history of Morley, &c., I gare a pnti. 
cular aooount of JamM Ntylor, of Ardriey, I was littlB 
that iUs ^aes was mcB ftuaons for the resideaee of a 
tidan of chief celelirfty in (he reigns of Mary and ERaabetli. 
By the obliging kindness of Mr. Hunter^ the historian of Hal. 
lamshire and South Yorkshire^ through the mediuai of a friend, 
I am referred to the following most acceptable inforroatioii. 

''John Field i^peared at the Visitation in 168&, whe» he 
^gare an aeeonnt of eight sons by Jaae« daughter of John Aiaryas, 
''of Kent. He also certified his arms^ which were a diemm 
" between three garbs of silrer on a sable field, and his coat, whidi 
" was a dexter hand proper^ habited gules^ turned up ai^ent 
"holding A ooldbn Orrbrt. This crest had been granted to 
" hhn by Harvey Churendeuit, by patent, dated 4th of Sept. 1 65a 
" The crest was a remarkable one^ and was etidently granted to 
" him for some special reason. The occasion of it is shewn by the 
" first clause in his will^ dated Dec, 98, 150d, and proved at York 
"3dofMay, 1587:— 

'"I, John Field, of Ardslow, fiirmer, soroetymes studente in 
"Uhe mathymaticaUs sciences,' &c. 

hoon, on Thnndaj following, and should be whipped by the hangman throii|^ tbe 
•treeta from Wettminiter to the Old Exchange, London, and there likewise be set 
with hia head in the pilloiy for the ipace of two hoon, between the hooza 0^ eleren 
and one on flatnidaj after, in each place, wearing a paper containing an inscription 
efhii crime*; and that, at ttie Old Eiediange, hia tongue be bofed throngh with a 
hot iron, and that he be there stigmatittd also with Che letter * B.* Ill the forehead ; 
•hd he be afterwatdi aent to Briatol, and be conteyed into and fhroogh tte aaM 
dty on horseback bite ridged, with his Cm Wcwatd, ind IbtM alio pablickly 
whipiied the next mai^et day after he couiba dilthel' ; mA Uiat, fivlh thenee, he 
be oommitted to prison, to Bridewell, Liondon, and theit reatrtined Ihun tte aodely 
ef all people, and there to laboar hard till he b« Mleased b^ Pirtlasfteiit, and 
dnrlngthattimbtobe^ebarTedthetiseofpeii, ink, and piper, aad hatenordter 
bttt what he eam^ by hh dafly labour. 

This sentence was, for the most paxi, exeeiitod upen If ayWr» whea aome ef 
his followers were so in&Uiated as to lick his wwt n da kin Ma foet, aad Idea vpoA 
his boaom. He was, howerer, aBoWed pen, ink, aad ptfler, and Wfbto Mvenl 
books during his confinement 

Wben lodged in Bridewell, in eider to earry on ms impostttfea, he natMl 
three days, but fiesh sad blood bring able to hold out no longer, he Ml to woik to 
<eam himself some food. Upon the next change of OoTemment he obtained hit 
liberty, bttt ditod soon itftor without any signs of ivpentanee.'* 
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THraiAg to WmlV AAm^'* s^ra Mr. Hwlw, '' I kmaA 
""tlMltkefewM » Jabn Field wU paUUMd n EphenMria te 
'' lie fear 15fi7> W wMeb 1^ learMd epislk is pfcfixed^ writt^ 
^l%r. JehB Dee ;*-4Bid again, fipbcmandealDrAe ftkree fottewing 
''yean, wHk aetreneinioal taUea cakalatod for Um Miidke of 
"^ I^endoD, witli tmblea ef the fixed alwa, A«>-.Weed aaya tliallM 
''waa math ia reaowii for Ua learai^ ui the raiga of Qnee^ 
''Maryand hegwniiigof Qneaii Eliaabetk. Wiib all bia difi. 
^^enoe. Wood wis imaUa to collect avy partioilara of bis later 
''biatory, bat it is manifest tbat be tetiied ivto Yoi^abiie, aad 
** fired at Ardslej, coDtivaing, as auty be iafaned froan tlw dause 
'' in bis will, bis autfaenuitical studies to the last. As Hia his. 

*' TOUT IB PABT OT THB UHSBART aiSHOBfT OP TBB CoUKrY OF 

«' YoBX, I sball add firona bis wiU, tbat be desirea to be buried in 
''tbe cbonb porch of Ardsley. He q^ealcs of being bound to 
<" Jobn Franddyne, of Little Cbart, in Keat, Bm}*, in two or 
''tbiee bundred pounda; tbat be would leave £100 to bis wife, 
'* in fulfilment of wbidi be gires ber bis interest in tbe firee* 
''bold wbere be dwdls, and the watbr com mUl BSLONeiNO, 
'' hM on iease. He gives all bis piate and Jewels to bis younger 
" sons James and Martin Field. To 500 poor folks a penny dole, 
" and a dinner to all bis poor neigbbours. ' And to my gossoppe 
"'Will. Sbnely and Rowland of tbe Nsw Parke my bunting 
"'bom, witb rest pertaining to it, witb an Englisb book, at my 
" ' wife's discretion.' He tben beqfueatbs to bis cbildren, makea bis 
^ wife executrix, and names for superrisors Robert Greenwood, 
" gentleman ; Robert Allott, of Bentley, tanner ; and Mr. WiL 
" liam Dynely, of Swillington. There is an old mansion near tbe ' 
"cbiircb built by the Sariles, and which is probably the suoossMr 
""tf that in which Field tbe mathematician lived." 

Before I proceed, I wish to offer a few observations upon this 
carious and valuable note of Mr. Hunter, hoping there is no 
presumption in my doing so, from being well acquainted with 
local drcumstances, and having viewed the country hereabouts 
witb a true " Huttonian," that is to say antiquarian, eye. 

Now naany mistakes, as I am convinced, have arisen from 
penons being in fimner times said to live "^ Ardsley,'* who 
probably lived a mile and a half or two miles from the village of 
£a8t Ardsley ; and this I will prove by two instances. — In the 
first place, it is said that James Naylor, the prophet, was bom 
snd lived at Ardsley ; but if by this be meaat the village of East 
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Aidaley, I must demur to tlie Msertion, for the grest-gnuiiU 
dau^ter of tlie prophet told a very honest and re^iectdUe 
acquaintance of mine, and a true antiquary (Mark Hepworth), 
that wken " ike word ^f ike Lord " Jirti came to her ancestor; 
''he was ploughing in a field/' which she described east of Hague 
Hall springy so that the prophet jffobably lived at, or near^ 
Haigh-moor-side. In the next place. Lord Fvahx mentions a 
Mr. Headcot (Hesketh), "a minister, ^ ArdfUyr ud I know 
Mr. Heskethy a minister, lived near Lee Fsir upper green ; but 
both these places are in Ardsley Wbst. 

To return to the residence of Field the astronomer, and his 
'' WATBB com mill tkeremnio heUrngmg," I cannot believe with 
Mr. Hunter, that it was upon tke top id m^ dry kill near £ast 
Ardsley church, where is no vestige of sudi works, or indeed any 
where in East Ardsley ; but I can point out to him the very 
ancient watbr com mills b ''Ardsley" (West), just below 
Woodchurch ; and if it be objected that an astronomer would not 
fix his observatory here, I will reply that Hagmejmoor^nde would 
suit him, where / know for a foci tkai James Field kie ORAnn- 
SON Uvedf in a house still remaining, and occupied by fiunilies 
called Appleby and Mitchell. 

But I have another reason fof believing that our great mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and, no doubt, astrol<^ger, lived either at 
the Mills, or on Haighonoor^ide, and that is thb : — He leaves 
to his friends " William Sherely and Rowknd, of the Nxw Fsrk, 
" his hunting horn." Of course we may oondnde that he lived 
in the vicinity of the New Park and of the Old one. I will shew 
that he did so, and that the village of East Ardsley is remote 
from both. 

In the latter part of Elisabeth's reign, the fine estate of tKe 
Soothills, at Howley, having come by marriage into that of 
Savile, the famous Sir John, or his father Bir Robert, began to 
build the splendid mansion at this place, and he fenced it round 
with a park wall about the same period. This, of course, when 
the mathematician died, would be called the Nbw Pkuk, either 
in contradistinction to the park of the Murfields and Southwells, 
if they had one, or more likely, to the ancient park of Haigh 
Hall, a large old mansion destroyed early in the last oentniy. 
This park extended nearly from Woodchurch along the bottom of 
Haigh-moor down to Low Laiths, where still are very lai^ and 
ancient barns^ probably *' the grange." A lane, still called Park 
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X«ane, is partly visible, and the site' of the lodge on the hill side 
still bears the appellation of Red Lodge. 

From these concurrent circumstances I certainly believe that 
our mathematician was the miller at the mills of Ardsley (West), 
which he probably rented of those who came in for the plunder 
and spoils of Wodekirke Monastery, or its superior at Nostel. 
These mills are of very high autiquity. They probably were 
first established in the reign of Edward the Second, if not before it. 

As it now appears from the household books, or privy purse 
expenses of our ancient kings, queens, nobility, &c., that they 
scarce did one important act without first consulting their astro- 
lo^rs — as John Field and Dr. John Dee pursued the same pro- 
fession with equal reputation at court, one as the great astrologer 
of Elizabeth, and the other of Mary— as the jewels left to Field's 
wife^ if not the plate, had probably been given to our ''Sidrophel" 
by the former, and as "his history is " a moH interesting "por- 
*' tion of the literary history of the county of York," I may, per- 
haps, be excused for a little curiosity about his residence, and a 
wish to ascertain whether he is laid in the porch of East Ardsley 
church, or, as I believe, in that of Sancta Maria, at Woodcbnrch.* 

* " Two younger sons of John Field were called Matthew and William. In 
** Michaelmas Term, 11 th Jac. 1, the manor of Thnmacoe was poased by fine from 
^ one of the Cliftons to this Matthew Field, gentleman, whose son, James Field, 
"• inherited it, and resided there. He had several children baptized at Thumscoe 
''between 1628 and 1639.*" 

Concerning this James Field, we have the following anecdote in the Straflbrd 
correspondence : — 

My Lord Savile hath had a high and mighty petition put up against him to the 
Lords by one Held, a very honest man, as I hear, and one of your lordship*s 
country — one much trusted by the old • Savile. This young lord is charged by 
lum to have, by the persuasion of one Shaw and OUerton, gotten him to his house, 
whither, when he came, he carried him alone into his study, shuts the door, putting 
the key into his pocket, goes to a drawer, whence he takes out a dagger, which he 
puts to his breast, and swears by a most fearful oath, that if he did not presently 
ngn and seal that writing lying before him, he would lull him in the place. He, 
thus terrified, sealed it My Lord Savile then took a book, which he thinks was a 
bible— made him lay his hand thereon, and swear never to reveal it. This Field, 
having afterwards spoken of it, it comes to my Lord Savile^s ears, who instantly 
pnts a bill into the Star Chamber, where, being in a straight, he had no way 
but to implore the favour of the Lords, who have bid him put in a croes bill 
•gainst the Lord Savile. I wish him good luck, because Sir Gervase Clifton com- 
meads him for an honest man ; yet, being face to face before the Coundl, they 
affirmed things point blank one to the other. 

In another letter, from Mr. Gairaid to Lord Stxafibrd, in 1 637, he writes thus : — 

* The fiimouB Lord (John) Savile, buried at Batley, m 16S0. 
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*i«l«M« tone initiiigi. — It hu taken up fMU da}« ilrMdj, aad » not jet onw to 



The VniineM wm not finiibed in the fining of next yetr ; for Lotd Wentwoitb, 
en the 10th of April, 1658, writes An to AiehUdiop Land :_ 

•« Whet it done hjr the Gout ef Star Chemher in Aet Vorinea of Ike Ldrt 
<^fl«vile end ReU I hew not ; ead he die eweHinf niM* en ^ I kaeir vWchv 
''of then I helk¥e hoA iwan the troth.*' « 

** It appeon, leyi Mr. Hunter, by an nnpubluhed letter in the S fa nflpw l Cw- 
" reipondence, that Field, with one Daniel Fozcroi\,f acted for the aster of Lord 
** BaTile as ezecntrix to her father's will in 16S1. There had been earlier tnnac 
''tions between the Fields and Sarfles of Howlejr; William FMd of Carfaead. 
««and Matthew Field efAidsley, hairing honght one fourth of the mmt of Idle of 
'^ftr John Savfle in 1615.** 

The whole of this namtion I consider eurions and Tslnahle, not only becave 
it makes ns si^nainted with a celebrated Yorkshire mathematirian and astRiBonflr 
of the Tudor times, but as it gives us some further insight as to the chancier of a 
nobleman of great notoriety in the early part of- the 17th century ; I ought to add, 
if we beliere the allegation of Field, or rely upon the assertions of HoUis, X ^Ao 
■tylea him ''a known, hitenom impestor.*" Considering, however, that hv levd- 
ship might, with equal appearsnoe of truth, have retorted upon Hollls theajfiella- 
tkin of '' known in&mous ** apostate, calumniator, and pemdoner, . there is hut a 
'* mesauring csst *" between the testimony of Field and of Savile. 

I know little more about the issue of the Star Chamber suit than did Mr. 
Hunter, only this I know, by tradition, that it ruined Field, who ended his d^s 
in great poverty om HAiaH-Mooa^xnB. The Civil War which ensued in this 
eoontry — the troubles of the times— and especially the consequent destmctioii of 
the eoort of Star Chamber, prevented, in all probalBUty, this aflair bong brought to 
a regular issue. There was a John Savile living at Hsigh Hall, near the resadessee 
of Field, in 1615, but whether Reld was (as X suspect) his steward, (for there is a 
tradition of Field inviting a Savile, as he csme out of Woodchurch one Sunday, to 
dine with him on '* cock and bacon'*) ; — ^whether he was one of the noble fomily of 
Savile, or which of that name visited Field in his adversity, poverty, and old age, 
I cannot say ; only that I am well assured that some one of that name assuredly 
did visit him. 

I have carefully looked into Wood^ Athene, at the Leeds old library, for 
forther information of the astronomer ; but alas t I can add nothing more to the 
acceptable information which the hbtorian of South Torluhire hss supplied. 

* This corroborates my narrative in the EDstory of Morley, p. 34 and 37, 
relating to the bitter enmity between Strafford and Savile. 

t The Fozcrofla, I beliere, lived at Pudewell Hall, near BaUey, and this 
msn was probably a son of John Fozcroft, who, aleog wiih Sir John Savile and 
oAers, was appointed a trustee of Batley school by the Rev. Wm. Lee, by will 
dated 24th Sept. 1612. $ See.p. 38 of his menwirs. N. a 
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particulars which might be narrated^ but which would by do 
means particukrly interest the reader. We pass by Tingley^ to 
whose ancient Danish fortification we haye already alluded^ and 
by Topcliffe, where there was formerly a. seat of Sir John Topclifie, 
Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench^ Master of the Mint, 
and one of the great officers of the royal household in the reigns 
of Henry VH. and VHI. 

An instance of undaunted and successful courage occurred in 
Ardsley in the year 1824, so truly extraordinary that it deserves 
distinct record even in this abridgment. Mr. Boyle, a gentleman 
upwards of eighty years of age, and who had been reduced to 
extreme debility by a long illness, lived with his wife and a ser. 
vant girl in a lonely house and in a bad neighbourhood. Since it 
was known that he had lately received his rents, ax or seven 
ruffians determined to rob the house, and from the desperate 
depravity of their characters, there is little doubt that they would 
not have hesitated to add murder to robbery. About one o'clock 
in the morning of the 25th of July, they arrived at Mr. Boyle's 
residence, and by the noise they made in entering, awoke Eliza- 
beth Balmforth, the servant girl, who with wonderful presence of 
mind first secured a door which opened upon the landing of the 
better rooms, and then alarmed her master. The courageous old 
man armed himself with a carbine which had not been fired for 
two years, and a double barrelled pistol which he put into his 
pocket, and followed by his wife, who carried a drawn sword, pro- 
ceeded down the principal staircase to attack the robbers. 
Perceiving a man by the kitchen door he fired his carbine, which 
mortally wounded the robber, and the remaining miscreants, with 
th# cowardice which always accompanies guilt, immediately took 
to their heels. The wounded robber crawled from the house, and 
was perceived at day break in the agonies of death. He proved 
to be an inhabitant of Morley, and maintained to the last his fide, 
lity to his comrades, making no confession whatever. Two of 
them were, however, soon afterwards apprehended and sentenced 
to die— they were not executed, but were transported for life. 

POPULATION OF EAST AND WEST ARDSLEY. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

EMt Ardsley, 686 812 832 853 

West Ardsley, 1032 1332 1515 1450 
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WOODCHURCH. 



The name of Woodchurch suffideaUy testifies both to iti 
character and antiquity. As Whitkirk was so called from a 
stone church having taken the place of a timber one, turned hbtk 
from age and exposure to the weather^ so Woodchurch designates 
a very ancient &bric^ composed of the usual materials of which 
even sacred buildings were constructed in remote ages, and 
devoted at a very early period to the worship of God. Wood- 
church was noticed by Leland, who says of it, '' At Woodchurch 
in Morley Wapentake^ near Dewsbury^ was a cell of Mack 
canons from Nostel> valued at seventeen pounds per annum.** 
Although Woodchurch was however but a cell to the priory, 
the remaining foundations prove it to have been of considerable 
comparative extent. We have no doubt but that the church was 
conventual as well as parochial^ that it was supposed to be pos- 
sessed of omsiderable sanctity, and that it enjoyed a very extensive 
religious renown. For all miscellaneous particulars relative to 
thb place, we refer our readers to the Hist^ny of Morley. We 
shall only refer here to one circumstance connected with the 
history before we insert a valuable communication relative to the 
place. At Soothill, near this place, was an ancient family of the 
same name. One of this fiunily, who must have been a man of a 
brutal and ferocious character, having worked himself up into a 
phrensy of rage against a boy, threw him into a furnace or burn- 
ing chaldron. In order, after this atrocious murder, to propitiate 
both the dril and ecclesiastical power, as well as to aUeviate the 

* Of thii priory at Nottel, Lebad nyt, ^' Wh«n tbe Ptooch Ohnich of St 
Onnddf ii now newly bnilded, there wu in Heniy the IsCs tune, a House and 
Chnrch of poor Heremites (Hermits) as in a woddy country, until one Radnlphus 
Adlaver, ConfeMor to Henry 1st, begtn the new Monastery of Chanons, and was 
first Prior of it himselt The building of this house is exceeding groat and ftir, 
and hath the goodliest Fountain of Conduit water in that quarter of England. 
Secundtts, Prior a pottremo (the last Prior but two) fetched this Conduit a mile 
snd sboye off, and builded an exceeding fair kitchen also in the Monastery.** 
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torments of an accusing consdenoe^ lie gare to the religious house 
at Woodchurcfa some lands^ which long afterwards bore the name 
of Furnace or Frying Pbn Fields. This circumstance affords a 
strilcing picture of the superstition and lawlessness of the timesi» 
when atrocious murder could be commuted for pecuniary forfei- 
ture, and consdenoe could be pacified for enormous crime by a 
gift to a religious establishment. 

The following communication from Mr. Scatcberd, relative to 
this most interesting piace, we shall present to our readers in his 
own wordsy and certain we are that the description will supersede 
the necessity of any &rther observations of our own. 

Mr. Scatcherd states, '' In the hope that it might save from 
destruction the interesting chancel and stalls of the Mack canons, 
I addressed to the puUic— especially Lord Cardigan last year, 
taking care to send him an " iNTSiiLiosNCBa" *— I have also 
laboured to accomplish my object by means of that very able and 
elegant architect Mr. Ghantrell. But alas ! alas ! the sentence 
is past. The tomb of Sir John Topdiffe, Chief Justice of Ireland, 
Master of the Mint, &c. in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 
if not of Richard III. is destined to lay open to the canopy of the 
heavens, the beautiful stalls of the Mack canons, with their 
interesting carvings, with '* I. H. 8." (the charm against demo- 
niac agency,) the beautiful walls with their roses, carnations, 
anemonies, grapes, peaches, &c. and gildings — ^the beautiful 
remains of painted glass, where shields, crests, oak leaves and 
aooms — ^birds, and a saint under martyrdom, are still visible ^ 
all— all are doomed to destruction by the Goths and Vandals of 
the I9th century. Well! property comes into the hands of 
strange men— of men equally devoid of historical knowledge, of 
reflection, of taste, of concern lor the opinions of their contempo. 
raries^ or the gratification of posterity, and the country is thus 
deprived of its most curious and interesting relics. The chancel 
of Wooddiurch gone, (as it soon will be,) the pku^ will be as 
little worth visiting as the Uadc hole of Calcutta. 

" I have, however, taken the precaution to furnish myself with 
drawings of all the above objects ; as also of the andent porch 
with ' Beattt Mariae' upon it, now pulled down. Of these^ 
thank heaven! the Vandals could not deprive me. Bdng 
extremely anxious that what I have been at the pains of collect, 
ing^ and omitted in my history of Morley, &c. should be put in 
" For this letter see tlie addenda to the Book. 
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printy I must beg Ihe hLJoar of jmk to oo-opente with me, as, 
otlienriie^ in all prohabOitjr, it will be lost for erer. 

'' In the caat window of Woodldrk chancel there are &^n ahieMi 
of anna in broken painted c^asi, but ao made up firom the brokea 
glaas of other windows, that little can be gathered from then. 
There are two birds fiicing each other, apparently intended fir 
bustards or large hawks; but, as I brieve, really intended fir 
eagles. The arms of Soothill, of Soothill Hall, were an Eagle 
DiBPUkTBD, argent,* and these birds hare been argent ; but they 
are not displayed, whidi causes me to doubt whether Sir Joha 
Topdiffe may not haye had these birds (if bustards) for hb 
supporters. 

''In one of these shidds, on a piece ofgbss, which seems once 
to hare been sflrered, is a saint upon a wheel cross, in the agonies 
of m ar ty rd o m. A hand appears orer his head, which I imagine 
has belonged to another figure, perhaps the Roman Lictor. Ton 
will remember my baring shewed you my drawing of this and 
other things. 

" In the chancel of Woodchurch, upon a marble slab, is the 
foUowbg inscription :— 

Turn, Atm db HowtSY. 

Condltar hoc tunralo nulla pietate •eamdat 

SimpLicitetis amaas, juttitivqiie tenax, 

FortSfl cTuigeliK, ptetads yixit aminu, 

Sic et raprcmum clauaerit ille diem. 

AmiMum jutte deflet yicinia tota, 

DiTitibns fuginm, panperiboaqae patran. 

Obut 21 die Jniui Anno 1706, »t 66. 

'' The tower of Woodchurch, which has eridently been rebuilt 
since the days of the black canons, displays a portion of the zig 
sag or cherron arch moulding. Its bells, according to tradition, 
once belonged to Ardsley, but this I doubt for reasons mentioned 
in my history. 

** I now come to the most amusing part of my narratire. King 
Henry I. granted the canons of Nostel the pririlege of holding a 
fisir there at the feast of St. Oswald, (August 5tb,) the two pre- 
ceding and two following days. In this reign Woodkirke, as a 
cell of black canons, was also founded ; and it is probable, if not 
certain, that there was a similar grant of a fair to this conrent. 
This feir, howerer, which, tradition says, was once held for three 

" Vide M88. for the Wetfc Riding in the Leeds Old Library. 
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weeks, was about the time of St Burtholoni^w, September 5tli. 
And hereby hangs a tale which may interest a few of your readers 
almost as much as it has amused me. 

'^The fur of St. Oswald^ at Nostel^ appears tohare been suppressed 
by John de Insula (De Lisle) on acoount of the riots and disorders 
with which it was attended. What scenes were sometimes wit- 
nessed at the fair belonging to the canons of Wodekirk may be 
conceived from the following extract from the court rolls of the 
manor of Wakefield. 

' Alicia de Scardeby op. se versus Johannem de Heton^ et 

* quer : quod die Lunie, in fsspto Natititatis bbatjb Mablb, 

* anno regis Edwardi nunc nono^ idem Johannes insultum fecit 
^ in ipeam. Aliciam et cepit, ipeam per capiUos capitis sui in 
' nundinis de Wodekirk, et ipsam extnoit per capillos prodictos, 
'a parte boreali ex parte nunc prsediet: quousqne fossatum: 
^ Australi ex parte earundem. £t quia non potuit capillos pre- 

* dictos eradicare in hac forma, emarcuit ped, sue in fade ejusdem. 
' Aliciae causa eradicandi capillos predictos : et nihil h<miinuB 

* cepit quendam baculum^ et ipsam verberavit ultra humeros, 
*• lumbos, et corpus, et alia enormia ei intulit, ad dampna sua C 
' sol — et inde perduxit sectam.' 

'' There can be no doubt, I think, that this John de Heton was 
the head of that great family of which, in my history^ I have 
made mention, as living at Old Howley Hall^ near Woodkirk ; for 
a John de Heton was living about that period, (9th Edward II.) 
and surely in that very house. Amabil, the wife of John, was 
also concerned in this outrage, against whom also, as also against 
one John Graffard, complaint was made in the same court One 
John of Newcastle also complained of this John de Heton, for an 
assault and battery, at the same fair, to his damage of 100 shil- 
lings; and one WUliam (the) Carter complained that the said 
John had come into his stall at the fair, and had overturned it, 
by which he lost 20 gallons of beer worth 28. 4d.— a cask value 
12d. and a sack worth 8d. The covering of his stall was also 
torn, damage 12d. and other injuries— total loss 40 shillings— a 
great sum of money in those days. 

'' The first curiosity to be noticed upon the face of this account 
is the distance from whence people came to this very celebrated 
fair, to lay in their stock of necessaries for the winter. Here we 
have two travellers, Alice (of) Scardeby* and John (of) Newcas. 

• I wonder where Scudeby is ? The termination " by," or " bye,** shews it 
had been a Ume place. 
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tk-the one, doobtlan, m good houaefwife, tkt other a dealer u 
cMie and mvM. We ham abo WQliam (tke) Carter bringing 
refreflhnienta (of Tarioua kinds nodoobt.) And kere oobmb Joka 
de HeCoB, Uka moat of the great men of Mb day^ a eomplete ouu 
bw; and aided probably his man Orallard, and wife Amdhif, 
and derated perhaps by the Carter's good liquor, he Idf^vpa 
roar— ofertnms his staU^taps his casks— knocks do«m tbe Ncv. 
casde nan, and ooreting the ine kicks of Alice of Scardeby, tf 
not her person, he attemps to steal the growing crop even npn 
the consecrated grounds of the Uack canons ! f I What a picture 
ofthetiflMs! And these were the days sfchiralry forsooth! 

'^ Let not any of your readers be startled at my saf^Msiog that 
Sir ftTan lliondUB, Sir John BDand, Adam de Oxenliope, or 
Adan of Batley, and audi other personages, were at Wodekirii 
bir at this period, both on business and for plessure. In Madoi's 
History of the Exchequer it is fecorded (p. 208) diat twenty 
ponnds was aUowed in the 18th of Henry U. to Ayhrard tke 
Idng^s ehamberhdn, to buy a robe for the young king, at Wia. 
cheater foir. And thia robe, bought at Oiks' hill foir, was nctu- 
ally bought for hia coronation. Some faira b these times were 
so fomoos that merchants from France, Spain, Fkirence, the Low 
Countries, and eren Germany, came with tbehr wares and mer- 
chandlse to aeD ; and every fomily of consequence, as well as the 
religions houses, laid in their stock of necessaries for a whole 
year. In these times also, the priest and deik stood ready, all 
day, during the time of the foirs, to marry, in their churches, all 
anch aa, during the mirth of the foir, were desirous to be married. 
The hiKBehold books of the Earl of Northumberiaad, in Henry 
VII's reign, and Lord* North's in that of Elisabeth, among 
various other documents abundantly shew the importsmce of these 
foirs, and that the nobility themselves went a marketing. Peo^ 
pie therefore are not to judge of what Wodekirk foir was iWni 
what Lee, on Lbmb, foir now is. In foct it was considerable in 
my juvenile days compared with what it has been for many 
years, and musicians, actors, jugglers, &c. such as, even in Nor- 
man times, were brought to foirs, to attract company, still 
continued to exhibit. 

'^ But I have something still more remarkablls to tell you, and 
your readers, about Wodekirk, or LAgh foir, which is, that, on 
St. Bartholomew's day, the scholars from the grammar schools of 
• " For a G«rter to vmr dj Rmp,'' (8«1) " by at Mvicet xvj.'» 
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Leeds, Wakefield^ Sec were brought to this place for disputation, 
or to ascertain their proficiency in classical learning, annually, 
down to the early part of last century. When first I gained this 
information— coming, as it did, fr<»n very creditable, but unedu- 
cated, old men, I doubted the truth of their forefathers tradition, 
but finding that the &ir once lasted about three weeks, and that 
the last day was on St, Bart holamew —the patron or tutelary 
saint of Scholars— rejecting too on the accounts of Stowe, Lilly 
the astrologer, and others, I am now as sure that these disputa- 
tions were at Lee fair as if I had seen them— for how couM old 
labourers and mechanics know any thing about St Barthdomew ? 
or the usages on his day ? 

'' One old man, who died about 1780, and from whom my iafor. 
mant had his acspount, related, that his father, when a boy, was 
present during a disputation, and had well nigh been knocked on 
the head by a beadle— for, happening to aak one of the boys who 
stood up, the Latin words for certain articles which I dare not 
myself put, even in that language, in this j^acej the gentlenan 
in gold laced robe and cocked hat, applied his truncheon so forci. 
My to the * pericranium' of the catediiser as made him 
remember his impudence and indecency all his life altwwards. 
My respectable neighbour and tenant, Mr. Mark Hepworth, an 
enthusiast in antiquities, like myself, from his childhood, had this 
last narrati<Mi from two very aged persons, Joseph Bold and 
Richard Moreby, men of good character, who died above thirty 
years-ago, as appears by the Woodchurch register. 

" But I must now take leave of Woodchurch. Considering 
how little was known of it before I wrote, even by Dr. Whitaker, 
tacking the present communication to the contents of my volume, 
I flatter myself that I have done tolerable justice to the place. I 
sigh for the ravages which time and the Vandals havecomraitted ; 
but most c^ all on account of the spacious, curious, and beautiful 
chancel. Ruminating on this, in connection with times past, and 
viewing its present neglected, dilapidated state, a feeling of me- 
lancholy, as well as indignation, steals upon me. In the beautifiit 
^Pi^ of the Psalmist I would exclaim ' We think upon her 
' stones and it pitieth us to see her in the dust/ " 
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Wb now enter upon the history €i a parish in erery sense 
one of the most interesting, and formerly one of the most impor. 
tant in the district, replete with impressire fiu^ts and important 
characters helonging to times long since past away. There is 
no doubt that the common etymdogy of the name is correct, and 
that it signifies the field of Batt, or Batta» a simame^says Whita- 
ker, which renudned long aUter the extinction of the Saxon laa^ 
guage. Batley is thus mentioned in Doomsday Book. ^ In 
Bateleia, Dunstan and Staiuulf and Westre had five carucates of 
land to be taxed, where there are two ploughs. Ilbert has it 
There are six villanes and four bordars, with five carucates. 
There are a presbyter, a church, and two acres of meadow. 
Wood pasture two quarentens long and three broad. Value in 
King Edward's time twenty shillings; now the same." The 
population then of Batley at this period may be estimated at one 
hundred souls, and it would seem that the land was companu 
tively well cultivated. How the manor was granted out by the 
Lades does not appear, but at an early period it became part of 
the possessions of a family caUed simultaneously according to the 
place of their residence, de Bateley, de Copley, and de Oxenhope. 
At the beginning of the fourth century, that is in the reign of 
Edward II. Adam de Copley was returned lord of Batley, and 
his fiunily remained in possession of it at any rate until the reign 
of Henry VUI. We shall return to the subject again in our 
account of Howley HalL Dr. Whitaker says, '' In the coucher 
book of Nostel, is a perambulation of this parish, firom which I 
can give only the foUowing extracts, not having had an oppor. 
tunity of consulting the original. 1st, the village of Courlewell 
(Churwell) with its territory, is situated within the limits of the 
church of Batley. 2ndly, the boundary of the parishes of Leeds 
and Batley is described to be ''a certain river descending between 
the wood of Fameley and the wood of Gilders (I suppose Gilder. 
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some) as fiir as to the hospital of Beaton. Item another rirer on 
the souths deseending betwee n the wood of Middleton and the 
essart of Morley, as far as to the aforesaid hoepitid of Beston, is 
also the boundary between the aforesaM perishes." Our author 
tMa, " From the accomit given of litis hospital, it must hare 
stood at the bottom of the htl], and on the south side of the 
brook dividing Ghurw^ and Beestoo. 

Mr. Scatcherd has favoured the author with the following 
communication relative to Batley, which we insert at length:-^ 
'' There is a traditioo at Batley respecting the murder of an old 
cleric of the chun^, who kept a public house where stiH there & 
one, opposite the school. 

** I have taken some pains to get information upon the subject; 
but with difficulty, and only by accident, could ascertain even the 
period when the catastrophe occurred. The following are my 
scanty gleanings. 

'' This old man had married to his second wife, a young woman, 
who proved unfuthfol to him, and formed a connection with 
anotlMr person. Wishing to get rid of him, she conspired with 
her paramour, and an apprentice boy, to dispatch him. In this 
boy tile old clerk reposed the chief confidence for his safety, sus- 
pecting the danger at hand ; but, while ascending some stair% 
and in the very act of saying " if thou be there Jack, I'm safe," 
the young villain struck him on the head and he was finally 
murdered. For two days and nights his body was concealed in 
a heap of manure, and being then conveyed to Carlingfaow Chaise, 
or spring wood, it was thrown into a pit, which to this day, is 
caDed ''the Clerk's pit." After much inquiry, and search in the 
neighbourhood to no purpose, it is said the then vicar (''Bean'^ 
was consulted, who used this curious phrase : — " If an angel appear 
the dead will arise," intimating that if a golden reward were 
offered for the discovery of the body, it would be brought forth, 
(a piece of money, called '^ an angel," being still current) But 
it seems he was wrong, for Uood hounds were eventually employed, 
and the absurd tale is, that they hunted the corpse to the very 
month of the pit, whence it was taken. The name of the old man 
is said to have been Haley or Healey. What was done to the 
criminals remains unknown, but they were certainly apprehended. 

'^ By a tombstone on the south side of the church, it appears 
that one Thomas Haley, carpenter, died April 1, 1683, set 47, and 
''Rebecka" his wife, Oct 20, in 1726, let 84. Now this woman 
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woii]dbeab(mt26,iD I(ffi3»wlienberbu8baiidwia47; udl 
difTerence of 20 years creates m suqMcioo that Has carpeoter v» 
the identical clerk, but I am unable to add more. 

'' Vicar Dean, as appears from Whitaker, was preaeated to tfae 
living of Batley, sometime in the reign of Charles H. and pro- 
bably upon the restoration or passing of the " Uiii£nnmty" Act. 
It does not appear when he died or resigned. 

" One of the vicars of Batley, called " HoUyook^" waa taken d[ 
in a singular way. He was, during his journey to Batley (ram 
the south, put into a bed where a boy had slept who had the taaaM. 
pox. By this means the vicar caught the infection, and died of 
the complaint soon after his arrival. 

''On the Thursday in Whitsun week, 1786, there was a dread- 
fill storm of thunder and lightning, which, in its course over 
Batley, struck the south east pinnacle of the churdi tower, about 
five o'clock in the evening. The inconceivable power of the dec 
trie fluid has seldom been more conspicuous than it waa in this 
instance. The finial of the pinnacle rested upon four stones;, eadi 
weighing (upon an average,) 112 pounds. These were driven 
away, in different directions, so suddenly, and so wonderfully, 
that the finial, as if unaffected by the shock, never lost its per- 
pendicular, but was actually found resting upon the course of 
stone below, as though it bad been set thereon by the original 
builders. The stricken four stones were cast as follows, viz.: 
one upon an old barn below the vicarage, one upon the stone steps, 
on the south side of the burial ground, (next upper Batley,) which 
it broke ; one into another part of the ground ; and one fell upon 
the church. This account I have from several very creditable 
persons still living, and it induces me to mention a similar wonder, 
equally well authenticated, which occurred at Harewood, a few 
years ago. 

''A very worthy person, one George Fawoett, a hatter, at 
Birstal, whom I well knew, especially as an excellent singer, 
happened to call at Harewood for payment of a bill when a 
thunder storm came on. A number of sovereigns were laid, with 
notes, upon a table, when an awful flash alarmed the reckoners, 
and caused them to retire. Upon reapproaching the money it was 
discovered that a guinea or a sovereign was gone, and it occasioned 
some explanation, Fawcett denying that he had touched the cash, 
and his customer averring that he had counted it out and left it 
The former, I believe, with his usual generosity, good temper, 
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and forbearance^ gave up the pointy and the other had no qualm 
of conscience; for, upon reaching down the candle snuffers^ the 
same evening, which hung upon a nail, the good housewife dis- 
covered them to be ahnost as finely gilded, as though a working 
goldsmith had done the job. These snuffers, so gilded, are, I 
understand, still shown at Harewood. An equal astonishment 
was once ezdted at Horsforth, but I forget the particulars. 

" OiFsiss. — I must not forget to relate that on returning from 

Batley, with Mr. Geo. Growther, on the SOth of December, 1831, 

I saw, for the first time in my life, a gipsey hut, at night, with 

its fire biasing on the right of the road, (as we returned,) and 

about 40 or 50 yards below the ''Needless^ Inn, or Cardigan's 

arms, just by the rirulet which crosses the road on this hill side. 

The family consisted of husband, wife, and young daughter, he 

a tinker and grinder, was exercising his evening vocation as 

a fiddler, at the ''Needless" Inn, accompanied by the girl, while 

his wifo, a pretty black eyed woman, (but lost in dirt,) was sitting 

solitary, guarding the tent ; with her sparklers (over shadowed 

witli fine Uack eyelashes) fixed in listless indolence upon the fire. 

She told me that she was a native of Somersetshire, but that her 

husband's settlement was at Beverley, in this county ; and on my 

asking if she was not afraid of a storm, and still colder weather, 

she replied, that a good snow was what she had long wanted, as 

it would be both more wholesome and pleasant after a good down- 

fidl. These gipsies, I have ever observed, are as excellent judges 

of situation, as were the monastics of the middle ages. If there 

be one, nice sheltered, well watered, dry, and green spot, in a long 

lane, or by a road side, they axe sure to find it. 

*' During the last summer, (1832) we had four or fkve more 
camps of gipsies along the top of Morley Spring, in Scotsman, 
lane, and so many people went to see them from aU the surround- 
ing viUages, that the towns officers were obliged to send them 
away at a short notice. 

" Another description of travellers, formerly very numerous in 
these parts, deserve notice here, viz.: the *' Bell Horses." I have 
a faint recollection of them passing through Morley twice a week, 
on Mondays and Thursdays as I am told. ' They were called pack 
horses from, carrying large packs of cloth, &c. on their backs. 
They stand connected with our national history, and in page 294, 
of my history, a brief allusion to them is made. These bell 
horses and their drivers were the chief conveyances during the 
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mddbaie^ and down to tlie Ium ^ tibe fUPWt cml 

mmaB <tf dMn, Mi <mij fariomgotda, bat letter^ aad« 

Oxkid miCkmkridge ■tndeato, ipmw pMRdfiwi nw 

of the kiogdon. Wel«f«aDiBliraliagaott»tor«fc 

9Btk toIbm of the AiAmdtffB, JMt come oot. 

rfker thai omuycMiio («fi the wrifterO «« i 

Amore, a mm ef Nottyvgh'an oemya fr 

hones krfdea with doth hefim ym," Ac Stephea iti 

had been at Bwy, (prohaUy Burjr in I^uoaehim, or Buy (f 

BdnKwde,) in Snffilk,) and like aH his 

a famooe nevmenger and politician. 

''When I aav the bell horaea at Meriey, paarfng oa to : 
boryandThornhill^ the firot horaeonly wonabelL Hie; 
Mre then narriNr and raggedy with deep rata, and the < 
generally, were ain^e and nnefen. The bell hotoes always inpt 
tfiie foot path, end Ibreed thetefroni trsffeBete of every 4uiui peiw^ 
80 that on dark nights, and e^ecially in the winter tine, the bd 
of the proud leader was m UMst useful appendix neee n»d» 
steia ceased to trnvei, sosaetinie, as I fiiacy, about ITM^ bnt I 
cannot ascertain the precise date. 

"^ The fiunOy of the '^ HomUowm" was pntty nanemv in 
these old days, and one of the number, at Morley, was the rBkge 
postnuuL It is m usage as old as Shakspeaie's days, hut quite 
dieoontiaued here now. In the Merchant of Venice, act ▼. shjbi 1, 
Lancelot says, " Tell him there's a horn come from my maefeer 
full of good news." 

''In the early, anderen middle part of the bet oentnry, in the 
neighbourhood of Batley, and such hilly grousMb, manure was 
carried into the fields in what were called " Hotto," square boxes 
or crates, whidi hung like panniers over the backs of the 1 
and whidi were, generally, managed by women* They had < 
ing doors in the underside through which the tillage was 
discharged upon the land ; and while one boK or psnnier was 
eroptyiDg the other was borne up by an assistant, or eke by, 
what we call in Yorkshire, "A Buck." This account I laoeifud 
from very respectable old pe(^ at Batley, and I hare since met 
with an article in Brocket's Glossary which corroborates it 1^ 
shewing that such usage prevailed in other parts. " I have 
heard old people say/' writes Mr. Brocket, " that between the 
confines of Yorkshire and Westmoreland, it was common for the 
men id employ themselves in knitting, while the women were 
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engkgei in the aenrik cmploymeats of cwrying these '' HoIb" 
upoB their hecks." It hae been remeikedteae that Hot isHod, 
bnt I would prafer deduditg it from the IVench woid Hotte/ 
8%nifying a Seattle, doeaer or besket, to eany on the hade 

'^ Every person who hss travelled in Fianee knows that the 
Udbonrs in Bgricnlture in thatconntry are dnefly eiistained by the 
inMnen ; and this is one, amongst other things whadi dispbys 
tlie simihuity of the manners and castasis of the modem French 
and andent £ngliah. This sulject (broadied only by myedf^ I 
luure discussed at length in a popdar wDrf 

The draich at Bailey will be described in the next book ; we 
AtJl in this pbee only allude to some of its pecoliarities whidi 
I 'g f e i to remarkdble charsetcrs or interesting events. The tower 
has at one time eridently served as a fixrtification and a jdaoe of 
defence, aooording to the custom to which we have so frequently 
had occasbn to allude in this history. The inscription upon the 
monument of the great Lord Savile is a curious example of the 
tastless and verbose pomposity which characterised similar com- 
positions of the age. The translation of the Latin part of it will 
be «f no use to the reader ; he win, however, be pleased by the 
perosal of some English verses appended to it, which we subjdn 
in a note.* Near the fittie gate on the south side of the church 

* Wliat n«red Aahos this md Tomb ooniaiiul 
In tius low Gnye what glorious rsmains 1 
His D^s and Fajne could once our World surprize, 
Now— in a Narrow Cell—lo 1 here he Hes.i^ 

Here lies entomVd a Peer of great renown, 
A Bpirit None hut Death could e*er hring down*. 
The Title shews his Nsme-^his Name is Oloiy, 
Read but Old John Lord Savilft— *tis a Story. 

Oieat Ponpey eooe, with one stq» on the gromuL 
YamMAtd. he eonld eoaiMMni all Latiom nnmd : 
Bmtr hr tUs Nsne nrnnmimded and made nnm, 
Old York will witeCMto the Age to eome. 

Then rest, great Savile, since thy Scene is done, 
In death resign-i^which li^ng wouldst to none. 
Here rest^-thou hast been glorious in thy dayv— 
There can no more be said of C8e8ar''8 praise. 

This is indeed sad tuiged stuff. It seems to have been the oonunon majdm in 
the sixteenth and scronteenth centuries, to bespattor the dead with every possible 
description oi pruse, and to refer to their dissoiutaon rather as an apotheosis than a 
Bubaisiion to the commen lot of loortslity. 
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yard is m gnvc ttaoe, which is co nn ec ted with a wingwlir 
sonewhst iBteresting tniditioB. It exhibits the foU length 1 
of % man with a sword hf his side, with his hands da^ed 
his breast, and his head resting upon a pUlow. Hm fnllowiBg is 
the tradition in the neigfaboorhood relatiTe to this stone — thai be 
was a sdiooLmaster, whose extreme sererity excited the ahher. 
renoe of his schohov, who consequently rose upon him in a bodr. 
and killed him with his own swotd.* There is another intenau 
ing relic at this diurch whidi also refers to a custona which 
formerly prerailed, and which it is to be sincerely regretted has 
erer been abolished. The old poors' box with its padlodc and 
staple, conducts the memory back to a period when charity and 
public worship were synonymous, and when the church was 
seldom frequented by the more wealthy inhahitaats of the vicinity, 
without the deposit of some small sum to be expended in the 
maintenance of the afflicted and destitute. We diall now 
refer to 

MORLEY. 

Thbrb can be little doubt that Morley, thou^ now a mere 
Tillage, was anciently a place of very considerable importance, 
and that in all probability it was one of the most populous and 
celebrated places in the whole of the district. Whatever it might 
have been in the Saxon times, it was reduced to a state of com. 
plete deTBstation at the time of the Conquest. The following is 
the description of it in Doomsday Book. " In Moreleia, Dunstan 
held six carucates of land to be taxed ; and six carucates there 
may be which Ilbert has, but it is waste. There is a church. 

* Upon this rabject Mr. Scatcheid says, " This story I take to be, like most 
traditionary tales, made np of error, with a strong seasoning of trath. That this 
person was the tchoolmaster here, I haye no donbt, — and that he commonly wore 
a sword, and always a dagger, I have no donbt ; lor the Eodenastics of the early 
and middle ages, were often military men, and the dagger wis worn by them even 
in Elizabeth*s reign. But the Ecclesiastics, or rather the Priests, were not only 
military men but schoolmasters, and the only schoolmasters too, down to a late 
period. Independent, indeed, of the fiict that they monopolized nearly all the 
science and learning of the dark ages— that they were Statesmen, Chancellors, 
Cirilians, Architects, and Historians ; (and, of course, the best qualified for the 
work of education) it would ill ha^e suited the craft and policy of the Romish 
Church to haye allowed the exercise of this important trust to laymen. This man 
in stone, therefore, I am well assured, was a Priest, a Vicar of the Church, and the 
Schoolmaster at Batley; and that his gravestone, once in the chancel, has. been 
thrown out, upon the rebuilding of the Church in Henry the 6th or 8th*s r^gn. 
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Wood pasture one mile long and one broad. Value in the time 
of King Edward, forty shillings." Although no inhabitants are 
mentioned in this surrey^ it appears from another passage in 
Doomsday Book that a number of people in the Wapentake were 
called upon to pronounce a verdict upon a disputed tajpic no doubt 
deemed, at that remote age, of the very last importance. 
" According to the verdict of the men of Morelege Wapentake, 
concerning the church of St. Mary, which is in Morley Wood, 
the king has a moiety of the three festirals of St. Mary's, which 
belongs to Wakefield. Ilbert and the priests who serve the church 
hare all the rest." The argument which the excellent historian 
of the place has deduced from these facts to demonstrate the for* 
mer consequence of Morley, is very oondusive. He refers to the 
following particulars — " That there was even in the reign of 

Edward the Confessor a church here that it was dedicated to 

the mother of Christ and called St. Mary's ...... that the 

alms, oblations, or offerings, belonging to this church were consi~ 
derable, and were enjoyed in moieties, one half by the king as 
seised of the advowson of the church at Wakefield, and the other 
moiety by his feodal baron and the Romish priests who here 

officiated from all which circumstances, and from the town 

having given its name to the Wapentake, we may be sure that 
Morley, though now a poor manufacturing rillage, was in early 
times a place of considerable consequence.* This conclusion is 
strongly confirmed by a fact to which we have already adverted, 
that the Scots in their invasion of England, in the disastrous and 
inglorious reign of Edward II. wintered at Morley, and from this 
place, as their head quarters, spread terror and devastation 
throughout the surrounding country. Now when the bleak and 
exposed situation of Morley is considered, it wUl be evident that 
they could only have been induced to this selection for their 
abode during so long a period, by the number of its houses, the 
excellence of its accommodations, and consequently its superiority 
of magnitude and importance. That it was anciently possessed 
of a respectable numerical population, is proved by the fact of the 
existence of so rich and so celebrated a church as that of St. 
Mary's, which would surely have never been founded in a place 
where there was not an adequate and imposing number of 
parishionei^ We have before affirmed our conricdon that the 
annihilation of this Consequence, and the decline and ruin of Mor. 

* Hist Morley, p. 3. 
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ley tt« to be attrilRited to tbe nmigee of Uw Seols, 
Ihnkmqs dMnctaTy iaflemed by a eeaee of wtio a rf mjurj, 
be dofoloped by tlie demoBtkm or oonlbgratioii of tke 
whicb tb^ coned with tbeir praeaoe. Mr.8caMAad^m 
tioMd a Ibct etroogly conimuitory of thk o«?MtioB. He i 
4bai on many wall etoiiet in tbe neigbbonriMind^ be bat i 
evident marke of file; and eqieeiaUyonaoflMwbicb faftPepmbaUy 
belonged to tbe cbnicb or dnpd of Edward tbe Seoond'a ragm,* 
Onr own bdiefli^ that prior to tbia period Morley wna t^Mit 
fionriahing town in tbe diatriet wbicb we are now reTiewii^. 

Some Tory intereadng and inetractiTe particoLnra qiplieBble 
not only to tbe ancient birtory of Moriey, bat to tbe wbole of tbt 
neigfaboorbood soatb of Leeds, bare been eomnmnicated to ns by 
tbe gentleman to wboin this worlc it pbM»d under eo many obK- 
gationa. Tbese particularB we iball give in tbe writer^s ova 
words, tbey wiU be found partioiilariy importaat to tlioae wboare 
at present engaged in eliciting tbe immense metallic treaanics of 
tbe district 

'' From tbe nigged ai^iect of many places about Moiiey— 
tbe turning up of mudi sooritt upon my own premises, and tbe name 
of a place at tbe Town's end still called '' Tke CmderHill,''Iwm 
satisfied that in the Pbmtagenet reigns, or perhaps before them, 
there were iron foundries to the west, north, and nortii-eaat of 
Morley. The extensive beds of cinders discorered in our neigb. 
bouring woods, especially those of Farnlet and Miudlston; 
and very near their respectire rivulets, put the matter out of 
doubt I and, I am told, there are tbe same a|qpeannces at 
BdKsle. On tbe Middleton side of the new Dewsbury and Leeds 
road, (going thereto from our low common,) there is still the 
vestige of a large dam, and some remains of very large ovens, 
with thin bricks, such as the Romans used, were lately discovered* 
But the most curious fact connected with this discovery is, that 
these very works were, actually, mpon, and nirr a few tabss 
AnoTB, A THIN BED OF GoAi., whidi the people of thoee times 
seem little to hare regarded, using timber more than any thing 
tot their blast or smelting. I do not think it certain, however, 
that they made no use of this coal, for their worics are, generally, 
upon this strata ; and, what are called '' Bell|iit8" are found, as 
well at Holbeck, as HaigluMoor JSide, and rarious neighbouring 
pbures. One thing seems quite evident, which is, that they kept 
* H«t Morley, p. 4. 
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very much to the Woods, and these farool» aentiooed by Holin. 
abed^* which once, prdbnbly, were lai^ riviilets. Where they 
omsm to hare deputed from this oaage we en geaenlly disoorer 
the reason of it, as in the instance of Stone Fite" at the top of 
Neepshsw Lane, and within a few yards of the Roman raadt 
bdMe mentiooed, calied ^ the Street," and the ancient wny cross, 
ing it from Loidis (Leeds) to Man<:nninm (Manchester.) ht 
oonfirmation of these ragged pastures having had works of tiiis 
kind upon them I would reasark^ in addition to what is before 
noticed, that the rery name of '' Sran Pita" bespeala their 
origin ; for the ore, with ub» in Yoikshire, is still called " Ibon- 
errosm ;" therefore, for brevity, the dd works, or mines, woidd be 
called the " Stone Fits,'* and there being no building attterials, 
or atone likely to be gotten for roads hereabouts^ is a tiling whidi 
well Qonfirms my inference."^ 

The history of the Old Chapel at Morfoy, the ooly pboe of 
w<Mrahip on oonseoratad gnnnd in England sow in the hands of 
the NoBConfaranstB, will be given in the next book. We ahall 

" Hift flf lUdef, p. 166. t ^' ^l* 

$ Mr. Hunter (the SbeiBeld historian) has some pleasing iod pertinent pusa- 
get on tins subject of our Toricshbe Iron works. Having described, under the 
AaA-Vmtmsx period of his m/tk, the andent class of teaantrj called ** TiDaai,** 
he adds, ** Bnt when -m eoMider tiio mfaieiil fkhea of the dbtiiol, we can hardly 
hesitate to believe that to these another numerous dass is to be added. Bede in 
the 8th centuy, mentions iron among the mineral productions of this Uaad ; and 
the remarkable &ct that in the midst of a mass of scoria the refuse of some ancient* 
blomnary xbar BninroRO, was found a deposit of Romah Conn, seems to leave it 
indisputable tint tiie iron mines of Tokshire were explored by its Rdman inhaU- 
taatt. No where M tiie ere pvesent itself more obviously by tisting, with its 
beautiful ochre, the beds of the streamlets in ito Tidnity ; no where did it lie 
never to the surihee ; no where could there be greater fiunlities for subjecting the 
an to the proeesses necessary to extract from U its metal, than in the fereit 
through which the Don poured its waters. Many beds of scoria, of the kind just 
mt nt mn ed , aie found fai various parts of tiie parish of Sfaeflleld, where then is nsiw 
no tndition, or any reeord of works barring existed. They are fcund in tiie paA 
0$tm, whidi ibr many oenturies past has been peculiarly appropriated to the plen> 
rare of the Lord. Over most of them the soil has so accumulated as to fenn a 
^■sry thkk crust, m which trees of ancient growth are at this moment flourishing. 
The prebahOitiea are therefore strong that, before the Norman faivasion, and tha«» 
even wUle tiie Romans had possession of the Island, the iron ndnes of SheAeU 
iflbrded em^eyment to a conalderable number of persona— 4Mine to draw the era 
from its bed, otheis to extract it from the metal, and a third class in Ikbrieatint 
weapons, implements of hoabandvy, or domestic utensils.** 

2y 
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faring togeOntr in this place aome mMoeUaaeouft 
hutory. The priory at Noafcd had eonie land here 
exiateDoeof that monastic foundation; for Ralph de 
William hit son or brother, gave twelve oxganga of hmd im Mor- 
ky to that house ; and Bobert, son of Herbert de HcatMi^ gave 
twdve acres of land here to the ssbm priory. The most cnriont 
and perhaps the most ancient house in this ridnity is ^ Sbck't 
Cottage,'* an andent farm house, the property of the Eari «f 
Dartmoath ; it is an ancient lath and phuster cottage with a nof 
of exactly the same construction as that of the du^d.* Scffci^ 
houses exist buih in the tame of the PMtectonte, and one to 
which the dateof James L is ascribed. Two pboes in the village 
still preserve names indicative of their former consequenoe— tiw 
Ratten Row, or moster-row, where the inhabitants of the Wapea. 
take were formerly assembled— and the Hmgrill, a word oosioeni. 
ing some oorroUative of which Drake says, " If it would not be 
thought pedantry in me to give my opinion, I should dedaiveiy 
derive it from the Huns or Easterling merdiants, who had 
stifles or marts at the most considerable towns in the kingdom* f 

The msnor of Morley now belongs to the Sari of Dartaioath, 
who owns about one thousand six hundred of the two thousand 
three hundred acres of land which the township contains. This 
noble prc^rietor has, on different occasions, honourably signaliasd 
himself by the acts of true beneficence which he has performed to 
the inhabitants, 

Howley Hall was formerly the most important, and its ranains 
still constitute the most attractive, objects of attention in thb 
township. The name of Howley means the field on the hill, 
where, says Dr. Whitaker, for several generations, was the msg. 



* Of ihit cotti«e the hirtoriui of Bfoiky nyB, '' The bIuA of die i 
iiDineneelj leige ead fonned of Uth ind plasler, -with % top of sticks snd liiadiB^ 
being doaMe« a fumel lor the smoke, conilnicted at sa after period, dupls^ the 
entifoltj of the dweUiiig.»JBat the fim-plaee is the most majtimB^^Jfk is ekrw 
feet ten inches Tiide ; 11^ feet two inches deep ; and five feet five inches Mgh. la 
the eentre of this space, no doubt, in ancient times, was the reiedosse or the skok. 
ton (^a mde range ; and here, armmd a fiie, partlj perhi^ of coal, but ptincipBlly 
of wood, did the ancestors of fiOack sit plaiting their strew hats hj the lig^t iJ'lAf 
otssiiiey in the day time. These interesting glimpses at the occupations sad baUti 
of our eld natives, I have deUghted from boyhood to catch from the eldest peojik; 
If they seem stiange at the present day, how much mote will they amuie ear 
posterity?** 

t Ebor. 313. Scatcherd, 187. 
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m&Koi Beat of an illigitimate iNranch of the Saviks^ tlioagh by 
address and ooort laToar they outstripped the heads of the family 
for a time in honour. 

Of the hnulj of the Saviles^ howeTer we may be tempted by 
tiie nature of the materials, we must abstain from giving an 
account until we arriye at the last bode of our work. 

Howley Hall must have been one of the most splendid rest* 
denoes in Yorkshire, or in the kingdom. Camden, in a passage 
elsewhere alluded to, calls it " a most elegant house,"* and if the 
naagnificenoe of any edifice is to be estimated by the amount of 
the sum expended upon its erection, then this must have been one 
of the most superb residences Britain has erer seen. About two 
hundred yiurds to Uie north-west, was an ancient mansion of the 
Mirfields,* which was abandoned, and probably destroyed, when 
the more modem hall was built. It was erected by Sir John 
Sanle, afterwards baron of Pontefract, and finished in the year 
1500; but itreceired considerable additions and improTements 
Iran his son, the first Earl of Sussex of the fiunily. Part of the 
old mansion was preserved in the outhouses and offices of the new 
one, and Dr. Whitaker declares that one part which appears to 
have been the chapel, exhibits some appearances of antiquity 
greater than he had ever observed in a domestic building, and 
probably not later than the year 1200. This hall, at the time of 
its erection, is said to have cost one hundred thousand pounds, 
that is to say about six hundred thousand pounds of our present 
money— a sum which staggers credulity itself, and must cer. 
tainly be immensely exaggerated. From an elevation of the south 
front, whidi has been presekred, the house seems to have truly 
merited the iqypellation of Camden ; it had a high and massive 
tower at each extremity ; the middle, or principal building was 
perfectly regular and well proportioned ; it had a projecting cen- 
tre, or porch, on .the south side, ornamented with columns and 
capitals; and the battlements on the summit, the chimnies so con- 
structed as to rise like the minarets of an oriental mosque, and 
the high and graceful cupolas surmounting the whole, must have 
imparted to it an aspect extremely noble and striking. The plan 
and arrangment of the interior it is impossible now to ascertain. 
A fine bowling green was annexed to the west side of the hall, a 

* Compare Whitaker*! Loid. and Elm. 238, with Scatcherd> Hist Horl. 235. 
In an aicconnt of the antiquities at this place, which it is impossible for us to 
describe ; the reader is referred to the Utter work qnoted and to the page. 
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dRity oidiardl oocupied the eMfey an ornan 

attd » kitchen garden the south. Thie 

pride and the ornament of the country until 179(^ 

told, that hy the fcbe repreaentationa of a4wig i i in g^geMt, Cfafe- 

topher Hodoon» to the Earl of Cardigan, then ito ovnfcr^ m oder 

was given foe its deaMlitiaB ; that nad mandftle wan cauittd iaia 

eieet, the eolossal maasea which oonposcd the an^ wtn Uora 

op with gunpowder, immense quantitiea of its wrought i 

dkperaed through Morley, BirstaU, Batley, and the ] 

handetSy many rooms at Wak^dd were adorned witk the wa 

ootting,aod the Presbyterian meetii^ houae at Bnidted 

fitted up with the same material. 

We hare already giren a full account of the principnl 
which occurred in the history of Howley HaU, its being ganu 
soned by the Parliamentarian^ and besieged by the royalaats ia 
the great ciril war. Those of our readers who are desuwaa of 
perusing a more extended and minute account of the historical 
partkmlars relating to it, may consult the History of Mocley, 
p. 235—262, where they wUl find all they can desire. Thereare 
two reputed facts connected with the place which, howerer^ we 
must not omit. The first is that the cel^srated Rubeaa riaited 
Lord Savile in Howley Hall, and painted for him a riew of Pon. 
tefract— and the second is, that Archbishop Usher here assumed the 
di^uise of a Jesuit in order to try the controversial talents of 
Robert Cooke, the learned vicar of Leeds. 

Lady Anne's Well, commonly supposed to have been so called 
from Lady Anne or Anna Sussex, and frequmted annually on 
Nm Sunday bf the surrounding villagers, who at six o'dock on 
the morning of that day drink ita waters upoa the strange ooppa- 
sition of their preternatural eAcacy, is situated on the sooth saol 
side of the ruins near to Soothill wood. Mr. Scatcherd dunks 
that this observance of the villages is a remnant of the v^Mra- 
tion attached to wells r^^ted to be holy, whidi formeriy pie- 
vailed in this country ; and he asserts, and, it msy be addad, 
proves, that in the immediate neighbourhood was ftrmerly a 
chapel before the church was erected at Batley, called a ¥kU^ 
kirk, which originated the well known Field4X)ck, or, as he thiaks 
it should be called, Fidd^irk &ir. 

One curious circumstance connected with this vicinity remains 
to be recorded. At a short distance from the farm house at 
Howley, near the foot-path to Morley, is a small stone with this 
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iiiBeription, ''Here NerkKmkilkdFleclier, 1684." ThkNerison 

was oae of the boldest and tamt auceeailttl bi^wayneii wKeae 

exploits ever filled tke pages of the Newgate Cslenduv or ezdtad 

the terror of the coontry. Bom in Foiite£mct» he was well 

acqiiainted with this iDcalitf^ and frequenily made it the soone of 

his ezploitSL He was allured also to this district by the presence 

of a profligate aairied woman, with whom he canisd on a crimi. 

nal interoourse. Cky^emmenty towards the dose of the rejgn of 

Charles U* had offereda large reward Inr his apftdiension ; and 

this Fkcher, by the aasistanoe of his brother, dcteraabed to eifed; 

the capture of the rohher. They watched their opportunity, aod 

while Neriaooi was in the fsnn home, the Fledwrs Tanquhdwd, 

and^ as they supposed, disarmed Urn, and seeared in the sCaUe bis 

home, oddnted far its astonishing swiflness. But Nerison 

leaped from the window of his apartment and alighted unhurt 

upon a heap of manure beneuA ; Flecher, ooafident in his vast 

athletic power, pursued and overtook him, and after a short but 

desperate struggle, both M, Nerison being undermost But the 

robber had a short pistol in his bosmn, with which he fired 

through the heart of his antagonist, who died instantly. The 

robbor then recovered his horse, and rode with such astonishing 

speed to York, where he appeared on the BowHng Qveen, that on 

his trial he established an alibi, and was acquitted. With his 

subsequent exploits, with his trial and his death, this history has 

no connection. 

aOOTHHJi HALL is in the immediate vicinity of Howley, 
and was formerly the seat of an ancient fiunily oi the same name. 
The haU, of which some vestiges yet remain^ was built about the 
reign of Mary. It is scarcely possible to aseertain with precision 
the dimensions or the farm of the bnUding; the hall is yet 
vesudung, with a noall adjoining apartment called the Bishop/'s 
Parkwr, once the room of Bishop Tilsouj of whom a tHiort nwmctr 
in another place will be presented to ^e reader* 

GHURWELL can only be mentioned in this place on aeeount 
of the smgular origin of ita name. It signifies tke weU rfckurh, 
not, says Thoresby, ''in the sense that Nabal is said to have been 
diurlisfa, but in the true notion kA the word, which in its original 
had nothing of reproach in it, but signified hudbandmen.** 

CARUNOHOW is a poor hamlet, formerly remarkable fw a 

• Ducatu», 219. ^ 
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my old buildiiig^ called by Mr. Scati^eid, one of tJae mmm 
utiqiie looking lioiini he OTer bdidd— onoe oocspied by the 
Bllaiida of EUand, and after tlMm by tlie Deigfatons, and oonjec 
tared to bavo fomed tbe bead quarten of tbe Marfois of 
NewcMtle, tbe nigbt befbn the battle of Adwaltoo Mo 

BRUNTGLIFFB is referred to for tbe sake of 1 
of tboae remarkable diaooTeries of crime, wbicb fineqaentiy'diiplay 
tboTigilaBoeef aretribotiYeimivideDceinamaiiiier wbidi seep- 
ticiMiiitoelfcamMt evade. A email pablican, TboaoMs HeOevel], 
leaided at BnmdiffB in 1823. On tbe nigbt of tbe aeventb of 
Feliraary in tbat year, bia fiunily were aroused by fire in tbe 
atadugartb, one or two of tbe stadn were soon conamned, and bad 
it not been for tbe powerful and wAive assistanoe of tbe mof^ 
boors, tbere is no doubt tbat tbe flames would soon bnve rencbed 
tbe mistal, where thirteen bead of cattle were booaed. Tbe 
detection of tbe incendiary was accomplished by means the nmet 
extraordinary. A sUgbtfidl of snow had jnst covered the gitmnd, 
and footsteps were deariy discernible about tbe stack-yard, 
formed by very remarkable shoes, the sole of one of them Imri^g 
been curiously mended, and tbe nails being very prominent 
Hellewell pursued this track with singular aotirity and resolu. 
t«on, and succeeded, after a devious diace, inr editoring the inoen. 
diary at fieeston, with the*very shoes on bis feet, before e^t 
o'clock the same morning. John Vickers proved to be his name, 
and revenge for a very trivial provocation was his motive. He 
was convicted at York, and only escaped from execution by being 
transported for life. 

OILDERSOME, aooordiDg to Mr. Scatdiexd,« is a comip- 
tion of Guelderaoom. Zoom, says that writer, in the Dutch 
language signifies hem or seam, and metaphorically a border or 
boundary, and the word consequently means the village bouadarj 
or district ti the Oueldres. The acute and sensible writerweare 
now quoting, ascribes the origin of this appellation to persecatioo 
for conscience sake. To the cruelties inflicted upon the Protes- 
tants in Flanders by the Duke of Alva, and the politic encourage, 
ment of them by Elisabeth, the same author ascribes the chief 
population of those spots in this vicinity which have at length 
become large villages. He therefore concludes that Oildenome 
was so called from the emigrant traders, who fleeing from Guel- 
derland about 1571, here found an asylum.t From a variety 
* History of Morl«^292. f Hirtory of Morley, 292. 
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of evidences it is certain that Oildenone, winterer was the 
origin of its name, was a highly respectable Tillage in the earlf 
part of the seyenteenth century, and many of its principal inha- 
bitants were distingoished during the dyil wan for their sealous 
exertions in the cause of the Parliament. To the '^ History of 
Morley" so often quoted, we must refer for further particulars 
oonoeming them* There are no old buildings at present in Guil- 
dersome, the most ancient being of the age of Charles II— -the 
old hall which was built by one of the I>ickinson famOy is not 
older than the reign of William III. Gildersome, on account of 
its connexicm with the Quakers, and on account too of some curi- 
ous transactioDS of its traders^ will occupy a prominent i^ace both 
in our ecclesiastical and oommerGial departments. 

POPULATION OP THE PARISH OF BATLE7. 

1801. 1811. 1831. 1831. 

Btdey, 2,594 2,975 8,717 4,841 

Churwvll, 502 666 814 1,028 

CKUenoBM,.. 1,282 1,409 1,592 1,652 

Moiky, 2,108 1,457 8,031 3,818 

Total, 11,385 
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SiMCB the d cacrip ti on of the beantifol drardi at Bmlil is 
resMred for the next book, our ioooont of thoTiBage itself wifl be 
very oontncted, and particulsrfy so as it pteaents few aeenea, and 
k connected with few traoaactions of importance. 

Biratal is not mentioned in Doomsday Book, bat it in comnattlf 
conjectured that it was one of two nunors said to be inGomenaL 
The whole parish was included within the fee of I^cy, it is 
highly probable that it formed a part of the Saxon paiidi of 
Morley, and that the church fit Birstal was founded for the 
aoooramodation of the nctnity on aooount of the ditrtnufr of that 
at Morley. The tombatones in the ehiHH^ yard point to bo cha- 
racters which are sufficiently prominent for desetiptioQ in this 
Kmited abridgment. Not far from Birstal churdi is Odkwell 
Hall, upon which the date 1583 jet remains, it is a very fine qie- 
dmen of the style of building which prcTsiled in the coontry in 
the reign of Elisabeth, and much to the credit of its owners, it is 
kept in excellent and characteristic repair. We have already 
related an incident which occurred at OakweU Hall after the 
battle of Adwalton, it was entered by the royalists in search of 
republicans, and the terror of a nurse of Mrs. Batt, who had just 
been confined, was so great, that she took up the child and fled 
with it in great haste to Pontefract for its security. 

ADWALTON is not mentioned in Doomsday Book, it was 
formerly written and pronounced AdderUm, and it is now gene- 
rally designated by the people in the neighbourhood, AtherUm. 
Two derivations hare been giren of its name. Some have supposed 
from the manner in which the word is pronounced, that it is 
derived from the moor near which it is situated, and whidi 
abounds with heather, whence Heatherton; but others, and evi. 
dently with more propriety, believe that it is a corruptioa of 
'' ad Vallum," that it deduces its origin from the Romans, and 
that it proves the road on which it lies to have been a Roman 
road. There is a curious tradition among the inhaUtants oi 
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AdwaltoiD, which may be founded upon truth, although it is oon^ 
finned by no historic testimony tiiat we can discover. It is 
stated that Queen Elizabeth in one of her journeys came to 
Adwalton, that she slept in a house whose site is now occupied by 
the White Horse Inn, and that she was so grateful for the atten. 
tions and hospitalities of the inhabitants that she granted then 
the privilege of holding an annual Uar, It is useless to attempt 
to decide the truth or falsehood of this tradition. It is, however, 
indubitable that there was a fisdr at Adwalton in 1061. In our 
history of Wakefield, we have given an account of the fruitless 
attempt which was made by the inhabitants of Adwalton to pre.^ 
vent the establishment of the cattle fur in the former town. Tha 
fairs at Adwalton, though on the decline, are still kept up, they 
are held on the twenty-sixth of February, on the Thursdays in 
£aster and Whitsun weeks, and on every other Thursday till 
September 29th. Adwalton is in the chapelry of Dbiohlington, 
a village which is only remarkable for its grammar school, 
Sounded in 1691, and of which an account will be furnished in 
dir literary history. 

Most of the remaining townships and villages in the parish of 
ffirstal are so ancient as to have existed at the time of the Con- 
quest, and are consequently mentioned in Doomsday Book. From 
that compilation we make the following extracts. " In Gomersale, 
Dunstan and Gamel had four carucates of land to be taxed, where 
there may be six ploughs. Obert has it and it is waste. Value 
in king Edward's time forty shillings. Wood pasture one mile 
long and one broad. In Wiche ( Wyke) Stainulf and Westre had 
four carucates of land to be taxed, where there may be two 
plou^s. Obert has it, and it is waste. Value in king Edward's 
time twenty shillings. Wood pasture four quarentens long, and 

four broad. In Heton (Glekheaton) Dunstan, RavenehU had 

six carucates of land to be taxed, where there may be three 
ploughs. Ilbert has it and it is waste. Value in king Edward's 

time, twenty shillings.^ In liversec (Liversedge) Levenot and 

C^emeber had four carucates of land to be taxed, where there may 
be two ploughs. Now Raidulf has it of Ilbert. There are five 
▼illanes and four bordars with two ploughs. Wood pasture one 
mile long, and half a mile broad. Value twenty shillings, now 
ten shillings." 

Miserable must have been the state of these villages, or 
rather of this tract of country, at this melancholy period, when in 

22 
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LiT t rte d gc tloae, tke rtm&tmt tnce of popakiian was to hr 
found, mad every other part of the parish presented one ^mbj 
aqiect of depopuhttioo and ruin. The Saxon proprietors had aD 
rither heen exterminated or expatriated^ the ground was no 
longer tiUed and was no longer profitable, and the Nemo 
soldiers might have trarersed the whole without finding one sia- 
^ peasant upon whom to wreak thehr lury, or one single cottage 
to oonngn to the fiames. The parish of Biistal periiaps gradnsOy 
recorered from its devastation, the land was progressiTely ren. 
dered productire, and the honidy abodes of rustic laboor i^aia 
enlivened the soene. But the signs of returning proqperitj were 
again obliterated by the Soots during theii* disastrous sojourn at 
Morley. Birstal is mie of the plaees expressly mentsooed as one 
of the scenes of their plunder, all the inhdiitants who could 
remove would fiee from the presence of these ferocious barbarians; 
and we can entertain no wonder at the fret we have already 
stated, that when Edward IL was desirous of raising an army to 
arrest the progress of the enemy, he was unable to find men in 
this psH of the kingdom, and was compelled to send for soldiers 
to other counties of England. 

As LIVERSEDGE was the plsce where among all tbese 
townships pc^mlation existed at the time of the Conquest, so it was 
long afterwards particularly honoured by the residence of a faigbly 
respectable and distinguished frmily. Having already, in ottr 
account of Hunslet, referred to the Neviks, we shall onJy add in 
this place that they long possessed, in Liversedge, a psrk,a 
manor, and a mansion. The remains ei the hall are still in ex. 
istence, and prove it to have been built in the time of Henry VII. 
to have consisted of a centre and two wings, and to have cones, 
{randed, when the style of the age is considered, wiUi the character 
Supposed to belong to the mansion of an opulent resident land- 
owner. The deep bay window of the hail, though divided by a 
fibor, is yet entire, except the battlement ; and the roof, with 
light flying principals, has a wall plate with embattled carving. 
In the west wing was the chapel, where there still is to be seen a 
curious window formed by four uniting circular compartments, 
and surrounded by a ring on the wall. It was from this house 
l^t the ravages of the plague, in the sixteenth century, drove 
the proprietor, for safety from infection, to his residence at Hun- 
aiet. The new church built at Liversedge by the Rev. Hammond 
Boberson, will soon be described. 
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The traces of a Roman residence at Clbkhbaton have 
already been mentioned, and the probability is that here there was 
a station for the troops on their march from Lcn^eolium to Man. 
ciuiium* Here there was a chapel called the Old White Chapel 
in the East, which Archbishop Sharpe refused to consecrate on 
account of its dilapidated ccmdition, and which has since been 
superseded by a new and commodious church. 

Oroat and Little OOMERSALL constitute a township, and it 
is a curious and unaooountable circumstance, that although Birstal 
gives its name to the whole parish, it is not a township of itself, 
but is indnded in that of Oomersal. 

HEOKMONDWIKE is one of those numerous places in this 

part of the country which, under the influence of manu£u:turing 

industry, has risen into population and- importance. It is now 

rather a town than a village, a large straggling place, and though 

one of the most industrious, indubitably one of the most unsightiy 

in the country. It possesses, however, rery considerable impor« 

tance on account of its immense blanket and carpet manufactories 

*— 4he blanket hall, for the sale of that description of goods, is 

open from one to two o'clock every Monday and Thursday. The 

new church, the first stone of which was laid March 3, 1830, and 

the celebrated lecture of the Congregational ministers in the 

vicinity, will be described in their proper place. One of the most 

terrific accidents happened in Heckmondwike in the year 18399 

that ever occurred in this district. On the twelfth of A|Hil.in 

that year, Mr. Dawson, of Bambow, a well known and exceed. 

ingly popular preacher among the Wesleyan Methodists, was 

delivering a discourse for the benefit of the Sunday school 

attached to the chapel in that connexion in Heckmondwike. The 

congregation was exceedingly lai^, and the place was so crowded 

that numbers were unable to gain admission. In the midst of the 

service the pipe of a stove fell, and the noise it occasioned created 

such alarm that the people believed that the gallery was coming 

down. The whole congregation, seized with a sudden panic, 

made a simultaneous rush to the doors, and a most awful serene of 

confusion and consternation immediately ensued. According to 

the. testimony.of persons who were present at the scene, those 

who first gained the narrow passages leading from the galleries 

were thrown down by those behind, who in their turn were over* 

whelmed by those rushing from the body of the chapel. All the 

exertion^ of the preacher to arrest the progress of the general 
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terror were uoanuling, hb voice was dnmned in tbe 
the terrified and the groans of the dying. When the < 
had sabsided, a spectade was presented oertainlj the bmmC 
melancholy that ever was exhibited in this district ; two heaps ti 
persons nnable to rise were piled up at the doors to the height sf 
four or five leet—iive persons were taken out dead, six or seven 
thus were removed in an apparently lifeless state, and moie ^kam 
twenty more were injured. The whde village wan involved n 
anxiety and confusion, and the present generatioD most all be 
removed before the recollection of this tremendoon cnlnmitj ii 

HUNSWORTH is a small viUage at the extremity of the 
parish towards Bradibrd, occupied by worsted and woollen mann- 
fiKturerSy but without any claim to especial notice. 

WYKE is a township, like all the rest in this parish, replete 
with industry and manuiiMSturing establishments. BIRKIN- 
SHAW, a village connected with it, is disdoguished by a new 
church, and is enriched by an inexhaustiUe fund of coak, and a 
vast supply oi ironstone. A seminary at Wyke wiU be men- 
tioned in another place. 

TONO, like several of the villages or townships to whidi we 
have just referred, is mentioned in Doomsday Bode. It is there 
stated, ''In Tuinc, Stainulf had four carucates of land to be 
taxed where there may be two ploughs. Dbert has it, and it is 
waste. Value in King Edward's time twenty shillings. Wood 
pasture, half a mile long, and half broad." Tong was anciently 
the seat of a fiunily who took their surname from the place, and 
of which there are authentic memorials as high as the reign of 
Henry III. Hugh de Tonge, in the reign ci Henry VL, was 
seised of the manor of Tong, and lands in Orimesthorpe, €W- 
linghead, Owlecotes, Tyersal, Schawe, Hulme, Ricroft, and SceL 
brodce. His ddest daughter was married to Robert Mirfield, 
son and heir of William Mirfidd of Howley, and with the Iffir. 
fields the estate continued until the reign of Elisabeth, whea 
Ellen, the daughter of Christopher Mirfield, married Henry 
Tempest, and thus brought the estate into that family. Thomas 
Plumbe, of Wavertree, in the county of Lancaster, Esq., married 
Eliaabeth, daughter of John Tempest, Esq., and thus brooght 
the estate to the Plumbes, with whom it still remains. Tong 
Hdl is a very exoelleot house; it was built by Sir George 
Tempest, Bart, in 1703, and was one of the earliest spedmeni 
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of the eqiuure sashed lUlian house in this part of the oountrjr. 
Aooording to Thoresby, it was esteemed in his time ** a statdy 
tiall^" and a Latin inscription commemorated both the mnnifi- 
cenoe of the founder and (lie skill of the architect The manor 
18 commonly called the lordship of Tong, and abounds with 
beautifully variegated scenery. Ckinceming this place^ Dr. 
Whitaker uses the following highly characteristic language!. 
"The situation is pleasing^ in a park, and amidst a succeflsion of 
swelling grounds, and sloping woods of native growth, with which 
the country abounds. Directly in front b the vast and long pro- 
tracted line of the Mcvavian settlement at Fulneck, which cannot 
be said to coniribute to the beauties of Tong." These Moravians, 
in the jaundiced eye of this most prejudiced doctor, were sectaries 
— they did not go to church, they did not submit to the oontroul 
of the clergy, and therefore the magnificent buildings they have 
reared, and the delightful exhibition of industry their most 
prosperous and laudable settlement affords, were disgusting to 
the view of detestable bigotry. We have no doubt that the pro. 
prietors of Tong Hall, associating the view of this settlement 
with the moral character which belongs to it, regard it as one of 
the most animating objects presented to their view, calculated 
alike to please the eye and to impress the heart. 

The celebrated men of most different aud diametrically oppo- 
site characters and fiune which the parish of fiirstal has pro. 
daced, will be noticed in the proper place. It may here be 
observed that whatever may be thought of the manners of the 
residents in this portion of our district, their acuteness, their 
diUgenoe, and their success, not only in mercantile and manuftc 
turing, but in literary and other honourable pursuits, all demon, 
strate their natural intellectual abUities, and prove their capad. 
ties to be equal if not superior to those of any population in the 
empire. There are few parishes in the kingdom which can boast 
of having produced men of mind equal to Archbishop Margerison 
and Dr. Priestley. 

The opulence of this parish has astonishingly increased within 
the last thirty years. In every direction are now visible excel- 
lent houses, surrounded with thriving plantations; opulence, 
intelligenoe, and even a certain degree of refinement, are to be 
found in a considerate number of fiunilies ; the condition of the 
poor was formerly comparatively comfortable, and although of late 
years there has in this respect been a change for the worse, it 
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wvuld be dilBcult to find in the whole district a aoene of 
penerering diligenoe and <if more frequent weahk. 

It k a curioQB ftct that there are few hurge houses to be Ibiuid 
in this parish dder than the nge of CromwelL Whaterer esti. 
nate our readers may hare formed of the character and moliTes 
of this truly extraordinary man, it is certain that this part of the 
country astonishingly rerived during his Protectorate, and it b 
indubitable that to his «ge must be asngned the commeocenMnt 
of its progressire improvement and prosperity. 

A circumstance is recorded concerning vegetation in diia 
parish, which conducts to a tradition of the most astounding cha- 
racter. In the year 1702, the attention of the inhabitants of 
Birttal was directed to the foUowing feet Aslip from the Glas. 
tonbury thorn, planted twenty years previously, budded on Old 
Christmas day, the weather having previously been remarlEahly 
warm and open for the season. Of the <mginal thorn it is 
believed, that Joseph of Arimathea, while preaching at Glastcn- 
bury on Christmas day, on the birth of Christ, in order to con- 
vince his unbelieving hearers of the truth of his statement, struck 
his staff into the ground, and it attested the truth of his doctrines 
by immediately producing buds and Mossoms ! 

We have already described the Luddite commotions which 
took place in this parish twenty years ago, and the desperate but 
unsuccessful attack made by a party of insurgents upon the mill 
of Mr. Cartwright at Rawfolds, (see p. 73.) 

POPULATION OF THE PARISH OF BIR8TAL. 

1801. 1011. 1831. 1831. 

CUkhtiton, 1,687 MU 3,486 ^817 

Drii^iUiigtoB, 1,383 1,865 1,719 1,676 

Gomenal,. 4,803 5,002 5,952 6,189 

Heckmondwike, .... 1,742 3,824 3,579 3,793 

Hansworth, 585 764 870 878 

liyencMlge, 3,887 3,643 4,359 5,365 

T<»g, 1,386 1,505 1,893 3,067 

Wyke, 985 1,335 1,509 1,918 

T^tal, 34.103 

Having thus completed the Civil History of our district, it is 
necessary to take a general review of the statements which have 
been made, with especial reference to those great epochs which 
evidently mark distinct periods in the annals of the country. 
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Tbe state oF the district tinder the Roman sway, as fSlir as it 
can be estimated from the scattered details which we hare pre* 
sented to oar readers^ was by no means enriable. Although kt 
Oastleford^ at Leeds, at Addle, at Clekheaton, at Wakefield, and 
at a few other places, we have seen the traces of their towns and 
minor settlements; although their roads traversed the country 
and afforded every facility for communication ; yet we hare reason 
to believe that the population under their sway was never very 
peat, and that large tracts of country were uncultivated and 
unproductive. Whether in these days any manufactures existed, 
any extensive opulence was circulated, any knowledge wto 
-diffused, or any domestic refinement was enjoyed, we have no 
means of ascertaining. Burgodunum and Legeolium were unques- 
tionably their most important settlements, but it does not Mem 
likely that they were ever distinguished by considerable magni. 
tude and population. 

Of the Saxon times we have better means of judging, in con- 
sequence of the descriptions which we have extracted from 
Doomsday Bode. The royal palaces and mighty fortifiditions 
which at one time existed at Berwick, at Osmundthorp, and at 
Bardsey, all prove that at one period this district was more highly 
favoured than any other part of Northumbria, that it was the 
scene of Saxon magnificence, and the residence of Saxon sovereigns. 
The dreadful wars and confusion which prevailed towards the 
decline of the Saxon power, the horrible ravages of the Danes, 
whom we know to have had two permanent encampments in this 
district at any rate, (Tingley and Armley,) must have dissemi- 
nated general misery, and materially diminished population ; and 
although by the time of Edward the Confessor, there might be 
some slight advances to renewed prosperity, the people were but 
few in number, and involved in the greatest misery. If we are to 
take tbe entries in Doomsday Book as data for calculation, we 
shall find reason to believe that the whole population of this dia. 
trict did not amount to more than six or seven thousand souls— a 
population which is now exceeded by that of many of its manu- 
facturing villages. The greatest part of the land was either in 
pasture, or was entirely uncultivated — and there can be little 
doubt but that thanes, and bordars, and villanes, with their cor- 
responding subordinate labourers, were almost always in want of 
the luxuries, and frequently of the necessaries, of life. That part 
of the district which was the most important to the Saxons, is 
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nav the mott thinly peopled imd the pooraet in tlM vlMle— 
inch rerolutionB are aa oomman aa they are impreaatTe — we wet 
the plaoee where oourta were collected and monardia diapisyed 
their wealth and their power, abandoned to the animala of the 
Ibveaty to deaoUdon and to aolitude, while Bceoea oooe bancn and 
dreary, are covered with a munerooa popolatioD, and all the ^eer. 
ing indicationaof induatry and inteliigence. 

Aa the departure of the Romana may be regarded ns the>&-j(, 
and the aettlment of the Sazooa the second, so the conqacat bf 
William the Norman may be conaidered the ikird great epoch ia 
the hiatory of the diatrict. We hare seen how dreadfully this 
mthleaa barbarian raraged almoat the whole of thia part of the 
country; we hare aeen that in four caaea out of five, tbe notaoes 
of ]>ooinaday Book declare the plaoea to which they reapectirelr 
•refer to have been waate ; and we haTO every reason to bdiere 
that the few inhabitanta who eacaped the aword of aanguinary 
emissaries of William's vengeance, were ground down to the dust 
by tyrannical impoeitiona and exactions. 

The reign of Edward II. we may assert to constitute the 
fourth epoch in our history. After property had been distributed 
by the Conqueror, and it became the interest, and therefore, no 
doubt the practice of the barons, to protect their tenanta and 
serfs, some degree of order would soon be restored ; agricukare 
would become more general and population would increase ; Mot- 
ley, Wakefield, and*perhaps Leeds, expanded into comparativdj 
considerable towna ; but the general anarchy in the kingdom, and 
more eapecially the marauding incursioos oi the Scots, sooo 
changed the aoene ; the residence of these barbarians for a whole 
winter at Morley, was the greatest curse this district ever knew; 
and, aa we hare already stated, the reign of Edward 11, may be 
fixed upon as the period of its greatest depression. 

The fifth epoch in our history may be assigned to the reiga of 
Henry VIIL when by the dissolution of the monasteries a mighty 
change was effected in the possession of landed property, and 
when by the distribution of that property into a greater number 
<if hands, an impulse waa given to every social transaction which 
baa not subsided to the present day. Then, after the mad Pilgri. 
mage of Grace, a settled government superseded intestine anarchy, 
prq>erty became comparatirely secure, industry enjoyed the pos- 
sessimi of its reward, and trade soon began to extend its reviving 
influence, and to increase the wealth and comfort of the inhahi. 
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taots. From this period houBes began to be built in every direc 
tion^ the land was cultiyated with asaidiiity, villages were formed, 
and some faint prediction was given of the importance and 
affluence which the district has attained. 

The Protectorate of Cromwell is the sixth epoch in our 
history. After the civil wars had subsided, and the sword wag 
once more turned into the ploughshare, commerce and agri- 
culture expanded with astonishing elasticity, and both have 
contiuued in progression to the present hour. Since to this sub- 
ject we shall pay especial attention in our. hist(»y of trade, we 
shall content ourselves here with expressing our conviction, that 
the age of Cromwell, the era of the passing of the Navigation 
Act, had a more momentous and beneficial influence upon the 
affiiirs of this district, than any other which has evolved in the 
whole course of its history. 

The ieventh and last ^och in t3ie history of this district, and 
most certainly the most important of the whole, was last year, 
when the principal towns were endowed with the elective (ran. 
chise, and were acknowledged in the legislature in their com. 
mercial and manu&cturing opulence and importance. 

On the future condition of our district— -on the events which 
may evolve to effect the prosperity of its inhabitants, and to fur- 
m^ materials for subsequent historians, it is useless to speculate. 
If its intelligence, its knowledge, its public spirit, and its moral 
principle be maintained, and if the influence of all combined 
continue to operate, we have little doubt but that brighter days 
are before it than it has ever yet enjoyed, and that its population, 
as they accumulate in numbers, will increase in all the prosperity 
that forms the happiness, and in all the virtues that constitute 
the ornament, of civil society. 
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ADDENDA TO BOOK I. 



LiBrm from Mr. Scmtcberd to the editor of the Leedt InteUigeDcer rebtiTe to 
Woodchmch, aUwIed to p. 881 :_ 

Mr. Editor,— Some of your mden will reeoUcct that on the 12th oflart JuIt 
the roof belonging to the nave of Woodchurch fell in with a tremendova ciaah. 
hieaking down the walls, and dettroying the fine old pewa called the Tcfidifir, 
Weaterton, and Haigh Hall seat*, laying every thing, in short, in ruins beneaih it 
When firat I heaid of this misfortune, being an ardent lover of onr nationa] anti. 
quitiea, I hastened to the spot — anzious, principally, for the fate of tkt e ka me r l 
This I had the satisfaction to find nninjwred, except aa to the arch, dividing it fitn 
the nave, which was much shaken. 

The light now diffused through the chancel roof enabled the visitor to perceive 
that its walls were hollow, or rather that they bad, at some after period, beea 
lathed and plastered (or " stoothed,** as the term is), and, what was more remark, 
able, it enabled the antiquary to discover the reason of this alteration. Upon the 
ancient walls, firom the ceiling downwarda, and from the arch to the eastern wall, 
some old black letter chancteiB were *'*' dimly visible,** in separate compaitmenta, 
sunrounded with antique scrolls or borders. They were aU in Latto, but ao datk^ 
ened and concealed were they, by the " stoothing," that the word ^' Thomaa,^ 
alone, could be nude out In &ct, the rotten state both of the roof and ceiling 
increased, considerably, the diflBculty of the task. 

The body of the church being nearly rebuilt, I revisited Woodchurch this Ist 
of February, and have been well repaid for my trouble. The arch before-raentioned 
it was neceaary'to take down ; and, in putting up a new one, thewoikmen were 
compelled to displace some of the lath and plaiater of tlie diaacel. Judge my mr. 
priae when I perceived a portion only of the ancient interior ! 1 It now appears 
that the whole of theae walls (or nearly so) have been beautifully paimtsd and 
oiLMD, having on them rosea, white and red, tulipa, aaemonies or poppies, and 
other flowers ; ^napM, peaches, and various choice fruits, with leaves and other 
decorations, the colours of which, even yet, are delightful. 

What a train of thoughts now broke upon my mind ! The spacious chancel 
in Us pristine state-^ch with fruits and flowers, bespangled with gold, glowing 
with the rays of the sun through its psinted windows, or the candlee or torches of 
the priests firom the high altar^ — the canons, in their conventical dressea, seated in 
the rich stalls or " scUbb " which still distinguish this interesting edifice-i-their 
solemn chaunt, the pomp and splendoua of their worship and processions— all these 
and many other reflections passed in review before me, as the rude innovatii^ 
hands of the workmen tore from the south wall the painted and gilded pUister, 
unmindful of its beauty. 
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One other coiuidention now only remaini. For wfa*t purpose was all this 
charmiDg work of art concealed by a caaing of lath and plauter ! I can solve the 
question bj supposing the black letter charscters relate to that which, even bj 
Catholic Harry the 8th, was considered superstitious or idolatrous, and that policy 
suggested this mode of putting it out of sight ; and, certain I am, that nothing 
short of imperious necessity could have effocted an alteration so singular, and, 
apparently, useless. * 

Burton informs us, in his Monaataoon, that ^' in the 31 st of H. 8th the site of 
Nostel Piiory was given to Thomas Leigh, doctor of laws, and one of the King's 
vistton of religious houses ;*^ and its subordinate cell at " Wodekirke ^ being evi. 
dently destroyed at the same period, it is higlily probable that the nte of this, also, 
was given to Dr. Leigh. My reason for this belief arises from the name of the 
Kirk iair, which ia still c^ed '« LnoH" or '' Lbb,'' '« Fim f besides the lecollec 
tion of fiunily connections between the ancient family of Leigh, and those of certain 
noblemen, now lords of manors in this vicinity. 

It is certain, however, that the preference of lath and plaister to whitewash did 
not answer the expectations of the black canons at ** Wodekirke** in the middle of 
the 15th century. 

Who this ^' Thomas,** in black letter, was, whom the Catholic Priests set up 
in their " holy of holies** — whether Thomas dc Dcrcford their 19th prior, or 
Thomas a Beckett their great saint, or St Thomas ** the apostle,** who, with their 
jetnitical cunning, they called the " Apostle of India,** giving it out that he had 
ooRvaBTSD ALL IhdiI, and collecting money, gloves, and valuables for him, or 
RATHER roR THCMSSLvcs — who, I Say, this Thomas was, cannot, now, be known, 
unless the present Earl of Cardigan, to whom the support of the chancel belongs, 
should (to save a greater future expense) give orders for the repair of a roof which 
ia just ready to follow the course of its late neighbour, and destroy the most inter- 
eating chancel of a country church in this part of the West Riding. 

Hoping, Sir, that your well known attachment to the established church, and 
acquaintance with my motive in troublidg you, will procure for this letter a place 
in your paper, I remain your*s respectfully, N. S. 

Morley^ 2nd qf February^ 1832. 



CALVERT'S MUSEUM, LEEDS. 

We regret that, from an oversight, we passed over this very interesting collection 
of natural and artificial curiosities. It contains more than 15,000 different speci- 
mens, including quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, shells, corals, madn- 
pores, minerals, oiganio remains, ancient and modem arms and armour, coins, and 
medals. The whole arranged in scientific order, and accompanied by a descriptive 
catalogue. The quadrupeds are displayed in cases under the birds, and it is pre- 
sumed are equal to any collection in England, either for rarity, number, or preser. 
nation. Among them may be observed the lion, tiger, panther, leopard, jaguar, 
with arctic and other wolves, to the most minute species. The birds consist of 
vultures, the most striking of which is a noble specimen of the condor ; eagles, 
buzzards, hawks, owls, shrikes, or butcher birds, parrots, maccaws, cockatoos, lories. 
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ConcMw, OTwkt, dmukct, woodpeckei*, i 
Juagfifhcn, bM MUra, cbftturan, iwmViiii, I 
the AfrietB c ww —4 ohm, tpooMbilU, and 
yrtiMgti, phiMPti md gwwM. Thai 
(ftandii^V 9 &et hii^,) pMeockt, wd the 
Eniopt. TIm wAom MMlltr Britiah bMs are 

bmiUn. The cmcb are taatefoUy enlivened with landMafiea at thm kack af • 
which aaam to eonvrj an idan af Ihair han»ta and SMdaa nf KiB. IW i 
aaimab and laptilM include the lartaiaat and tartUa, asMBg wUdh k die | 
Indian tortoiae, opwarda ti Ana fisat long, eraoaifilaa, nwnewiii ijaaada, t^ ^Mat 
hoa, and variena other apaciea, inclnding nttlo anakea. The inaeola e i inafaiM a 
brilliattt dkpUy of thia intonating dapaitaMst of naton. They an aiiai^d ii 
glue tahlo caaaa, and togother with the eniitaoaa, aa cnha, Wbatcfa, any fiah, ombm. 
coli, aeo hoiae, 4c, fenn a poenliariy intenadng eoUeetion. Marino pfadnc ti i i 
and ahella, an contained in laige glaai table eaaea, and in a laige Bi^ifted caae, in 
the centn of the nom ; they eonaiat of conla, conQinea, madnpona, gofgooiaa, 
apongea, Ac Ac. The ahella eompriae above a thoiuand apoeica, to eadi of which 
ia affixed ita name and locality. The mineralt an aystematicaUy ananged, tmA 
claaa being diatinguiahed by diffannt eolonnd tnita ; among them an aome tnaly 
•plendid apecimena ; the f^npea of cryatala, the chnmatea of lead» malacUaaa* aad 
other matten fimn Siberia, an oncommonly fine. Amongit the foaala, or aigaanc 
nmaini of a foraier world, may be noticed a fine ipedmen of an elk't bom, ieuid 
in Inland, and a lumnar Tcrtebral bone of the mammoth. > Tnphiea, of anutnt 
and modem arma and amonr, warlike implement*, and curioua apeciflieBB of Ao 
ingenuity of the barbanua tribe*, and a great variety of other nuacellaneona objecta, 
an tastefully diaplayed above the caaea, and tend greatly to nlieve the monotony* 
which might otherwise exist The Museum is kept open every day in the week, 
(except Sundays) aad the admbsion is Is. ; catalogue. Is. ; and a perpetual tiekci 
for the year, is ten shillings. 

THORPE ON THE HILL. 

SETB PAGE 265. 
FROM SCATCBBRD's MORLBT. 

Tnonn, often corrupted into Thrup, seems to be an Anglo Saxon word, signi- 
fying a lodge in a forest, or a hamlet — Lidgate, the poet, ia his Tny Boke, l|. 11, 
c. 10, mentions " provinces, borowes, villages, aad Uiropea.^ 

At Thorpe once lived the reapectaUe fiuiily of Gaacoigna, nlated to, no doubt, 
if not deaeended irom, that celebrated Judge who lies interred in Hanwood Churdu 
This great man waa bom at Gawthorpe, in the Township of Harewood, in 1S50, 
and died in 1418, leaving aeveral children, aad a fiune imperiahaUe for the integrity 
and eounge which he diaplayed on two trying oeraaions. He reaolntely nfuaed to 
pass sentence upon Arohbishop Scroope as a traitor, though uiged to do so by the 
imperious command of an absolute monarch (Henry 4th), alleging, in juatificalion 
of himself^ that it would be violation to the laws of the Uad wen he to coHfJy. 
And, at another time, when Henry the 5th, then Prince of Wales, aaaaulted hia 
on the beach, ho committed him to prison. Such conduct as this may be weU 
contFutcd with that of a descendant of hia—Lord Stnffisrd^who with all his 
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pliability and court &Toar, wu never so high in the public esteem «s the ChieT 
Justice — the spirit, in het, and views of these men ymn rtarj diffefent The one 
insisted on a King being subject to )«if»-<the other would have a King above all 
law, ae sufficiently appears from the Radcliffe Lettera. 

The first Gaaeoign of Thorpe, whom I can find in their pedigree, ww John, who 
lived in the reign of Henry the Hth. Alter Mm there are aevenl desoento whid^ ' 
for brevity's sake, I omit, asid skip at enee to Henry Gticoign, baptiaed the 19th 
of November, 15M, and buried 90th 8ept 1645. '« His eldeat son William,'* 
•ays the writer of MSB. Colleetions for the West Ri^ng, in the Leeds Old Ubnry, 
wna slain at Melten-Mowbiay, in the Civil War ; he waa ionovs for hit aslroBO. 
mical d i scov e r i es and mathematical genius, fai which studies he wrote some 
manuscripts.*' 

Whether the former part of this paragnph be not one of the innumerable blnn- 
ders of this writer, may be judged by the Mlowing egrtmet from rsally good 
authority. 

^Oasongn, Esquire, of Middleton, near Leeds,'' says Anbfey, '* waa killed at 
the Battle of Marston Mooi:, about the ige of 24 or ^5 at moat. Ifr. Townley, of 
Townley, in Lancashire, hath his papers tnm Mr. Edward Hamsteed, who says he 
found out the way of improving telescopes before Des Cartea. Mr. Edward Haau 
atoed tells mo, S^t, 1682, that 'twas at York fi|^t he was slmn." 

Dr. Whitaker informs us that "he waa the inventor of an instrument for 
dividing a foot in measure into parts.'' 

Since writing the above, an article in theGendeman's Magazine has just oecurred 
to me which corroborates the statement of Aubrey. The writer, who signs him- 
self ^ Asthrophilus," after giving an account of Mr. Horrox and Mr. Crabtraa, two 
fomone young astronomers, proceeds thus : — " Contemporary with these two illua. 
trious youths lived William Gaaeoign, the inventor of the micrometer, who waa 
slain at Marston Moor on the 2d of July, 1644, fighting for Charles the 1st, at the 
age of twenty-three." 

On this indisputable Btatement I have but one reflection to offer. How melan- 
choly the tale ! — how sad the end of such a gentleman ! Ahu ! he died fit arme 
affointt the HberUet of kit ceuniry. 

My history would here have terminated, but the accidental discovery of a curious 
article, corroborating some principal positions in it, invites me to keep in hand my ^ 
pen for a few p^fes, and will not introduce inappropriately what was intended as an 
appendix. By the kindness of my most intimate friend, Mr. Swindon, of Morley, 
I am put in possession of •the article in question, which he discovered at the house 
of one Joseph Woofflnden. It is a warming pan of remarkable make, and the lid 
of which is twelve inches and a half in diameter. Upon it is a lion rampant, 
having under his left paw the fleur.de.lis of France, and upon his right one the 
crown of England, which he is tossing up, and as it were playing with, as though it 
were a toy. Now, if there could possibly have been any doubt aa to the person or 
circumstance intended, a medal of Cromwell which I possess would have decided 
the matter ; but here we have upon the lid of the pan a motto, ^^ In God is all o\ir 
troust," and (most fortunately) the date 1650, the very year upon which neariy all 
the interest of my book liinges. I am credibly informed that this singular relic 
has descended fh>m a family here, called Rolnnson, and that other natives of 
Morley had similar pans, or other articles with the same device, not twenty yean ago. 
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THE KITCHINGMANS, OF CHAPEL ALLERTON. 
8RB PAGE 198. 

T«s baUy of Um KiffhlmiMnX of Ch^ AUorton, vera of c 
ooMkieitUe importaace; llieir pedigree k etaU pmerrvd hj thmr 
to 1340 : tlMre u no douVt that Uiey formed s pert of the No 
the Conqueror, ead wliet is br higher pnaee, menj of them have < 
and dietingniihed mown aa libenl bencfiKlon to the canae of 
religioii. Ifaay of them on this aoconnt will oocopj a ptomincnt place m ov 
hiatory of charitiea. Of the piitate character of Brjaa Kitchingman, elsewhere t* 
be mentkmed, who married a neiee of the celebrated John Hairiaon, wiio J 
in the reign of Charim IL, and who lived in Meadow Luie, Leeda, 
are atill preaerred, which demoaatrate him to have been a veiy extnoHnmcy bdod : 
he waa so addicted to religious contemplation, that he loohed upon tempoial mMan 
with eomparathre abatraction ; he devoted his income to the pnrposea of aoinaat 
philanthropy, and the pnmsions of his will d e monst r ate the extent of his bcaevo- 
lence. In one part of his conduct he set an txansfie highly worthy of *'"^»«*^^. 
and which we fear few in tbeae days will be disposed to follow ; he spent the 
greater portion of his time, in the latter part of his life, in puichaaing '-i^^^Wi^ 
adapted for the necessities of the poor, and in aeeking out worthy objects for the 
dispenmtion of his charity. He inherited, indeed, this useful and admirable rirbac 
from hie mother, the daqgfater of Grve Hairison, who was one of the moat beae. 
fioent characters the town of Leeds ever knew. Of her a fact is recorded vhirh 
will prove highly interesting to our readers. She deemed the season of affliction 
and mooning to be the time when the affections of the heart ought to be exercised 
toward! others who were distressed ; and acting upon this principle, when her 
husband waa buried at Chapel Allerton, she gave away in the burial ground fifty 
pounds to the poor. Thomas Kitchingman, the nephew of the above-mentioDitd 
Bryan, and twice mayor of Leeds, imitated the example of his worthy reUdvM. 
Balk and Bogby, by Carleton Hnathwaitc, Holbeck, and Beeaton, were the prin- 
cipal scenes of his liberality. 

One cireumstanoe is recorded of one of the Kitchingmans, which n of too 
interesting a character to be omitted in this history. Timothy Kxtchingman, who 
lived in the house in Hunslct l4me lately occupied by Mr. Wilks, was, with other 
English gentlemen in Rome, invited to be the witness of the Uwful birth of the 
grandson of King James II. in the very room in which the unfortunate child was 
brought into the world. He sold this estate to Alderman Brooke in 1756. 



EXECUTIONS NEAR LEEDS IN THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES II.— BBB PAOB 183. 

A horrible fact has been reUted to the writer relaliTe to the execation of thU 

Holroyd : he waa not gibbetted after he had been hanged, but he was suspended 

* from the gibbet in such a manner as long to retain life. The unhappy wretch is 

said to have lived nine days after hit suspension ; he mangled his shoulden with 
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liis teeth in the agoiues of hit despair ; hit dreadful cries aroiited the echoes of the 
neighbourhood, tad filled the inhabitants with honor ; and rach was the effect 
produced upon the people by the circnmstanoe, that they petitioned goTemment 
that no more such exhibitions of croelty might ever a^sin be made. It is tnie that 
this nnnsttive is merely traditional, but firom the quarter by which it has been com- 
iHunksnted to the author, he haa no doubt that it ia founded on truth. 

Another disgusting exemplification of the manner in which executions were per- 
formed in this age, was afforded on Chapel Town Moor at the death of the three 
men who were there executed on account of their share in the Famley Wood Plot 
Three men were apprehended in the ¥^ow Tree public house, near the old church, 
in Leeds. One of them was sud to have been innocent of any participation in the 
conspinMsy, and to hare been only in casual intercourse with the rest After the 
execution, the hearts of theae men were taken from their bodies and thrown into 
the flames ; and it is still recorded in the neighbourhood as a tradition, that the 
heart of the innoeent man would not bum, but resisted completely the action 
of the fire. 



ADDITIONAL ANECDOTE OF CHARLES I. IN LEEDS. 

SEE PAGE 68. 

When Charles I. was brought to Leeds a prisoner in the hands of the Scots, 
and was lodged in the Red Hall, the celebrated Harrison requested permission t 
present his Bfajesty with a tankard of excellent ale, which he brought in his hand. 
In this application the guards could perceive no signs of treachery, and therefore 
admitted him to the royal pr^ence. When the king opened the lid of the tankard, 
he found, instead of the expected beyersge, that the vessel was filled with gold, 
which he immediately contrived with great dexterity to hide about his person. It 
is unnecessary to add how delighted Mr. Harrison was with the success of his stra- 
tagem. This anecdote was related by Mr. Hanison*s nephew, Mr. Robinson, to 
Mr. Thomas Nelson, in whose hand writing it was found preserve^. 



CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE WHICH OCCURRED IN 
THE FAMILY OP THE SUNDERLANDS. 

Ix the fimiily^of the Sunderlands mentioned in our history (see p. 196), a cir- 
cumstance occurred nearly two hundred years ago, so remarkable and so interesting, 
as to deserve a place in the addenda to our first book. We relate it as the story is 
preserved, and we have no doubt of its authenticity. 

Samuel Sunderland, Esq., who flourished in the reign of Charles I. and in the 
Commonwealth, resided at Arthing Hall, not fiur from Bingley. He waa one of 
the richest men of his age, and had accumnUted an immense quantity of gold coin, 
which he preserved in bags placed on two shelves in a private part of his house. 
Two individuals who resided at CoUingham, and who were in circumstances above 
want, though not above temptation, determined to rob Mr. Sunderland of^the 
whole, or at any rate of a considerable quantity, of his gold ; and in order to pre. 
vent the chance of successful pursuit, they persuaded a blacksmith at Collingham 
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th&nm^im hmkmu^mif. IWy wiIvbA at AiAteg fid. 
■ i l l dim to tfceir p«f m ; iktj tookmnjatBMh gM in bap m &cylhai|ht 
Aay otvU CM17 tfl; Md MtnHkitMdtav ^ iiiMWTOlriliMi of w dn » *i 
iii^y bdbra Atj kft A* Imm*, Atj tmmtiU is inriBipllifciig Akv Mimt 
TlwiP>l|^ W dM fold tlMy iMk svAf IMS IM hwyfcr dMte jaded WnM,«i 
Uwf wen coftlhd to bsw p«t W it «■ Phi fc in aw, w iwta it wm rflsmi* 

H dM pMMSt dij. It to kipyiaid, IkU dto toMan Ind tiktoi » dig vift fSttm m 
tkir eiytdWoa, Md tkb mImI, ia tha karty «f tfwir inUaal, they Idt htei 
thM, fcataaed 0^ ia tha fUto fima trtdck dM7 kad tdcea the gaM. Ibaf 
Md aaifhbaan of M r. Saadvlaad, fika had detarariMd apaa pniaiii 
war ia tkit d^ tka seaaa of itHmHimg tka afl b udai a. Harte^ tei>kaa aaa of ^ 
lag% to ftoffcat it raaaias to* hat fcr tbcir hmea, Aey tanad k laaaa; Hps- 
eaadad, BotwitIialuidii« ka cium i rtiag paia, to Oattii«Wai, and annt dkacth t» 
dtohaatoofitiaaraHi. Tka ponaan airived, hnat opM tha daar, aad fiiaad tkr 
tluerea in the tcij act of counting the nu»e j. They were seat to Tcrk, toA 
condemned to die, and their own a|iprentioe was compelled to act the pait of their 
ezecntioaar. This joung nun, though innocent of any capital particiiiatiaa in tk 
lohhery, wm m honor-atruck hj the deed he had keen compelled to perfinn, dot 
he criminated himaelf; and followed the hto of hh maaten. 

Mn. Haiy Hidg^ej, wife of S. Hidgler, Bm}., of Moortowa, and Ae niaccvf 
Mr. Sunderland, immediately repaired to her uncle when she heard of the nbbeiy, 
and WIS accustomed to relate how he had taken her to see the baga of gold which 
were left afVer the robbers had completed their wofIl. 
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BOOK II. 
SCCLBSIASnCAL HISTORY OF THE D£3TRICT. 



CHAPTfiE I. KARLT BCOLBBIASTICAL HIBTOftT. 

ToGSTHBB wiih the test of the andent BritoBB, the inha. 
Mtants of this disfrict, prior to the inrasion of the IfaMDans, aad 
long aftenrardsy were devoted to the superstitiouB aad sangoiiuay 
rites of Dnudifiniy and were held in complete aad in alject 
spiritual bondage by the selfish impostorB who assomed the cha. 
racter and discharged the fdnctkms of ministers of religion^. 
Although there is reason to believe that the seeds of Christiantty 
wen sown in Britain at a very early period— -althou^, from a 
number of clear and decisive testimonies, it can be prov^ that 
the rays of the gospel had dawned upon its shores before the dose 
of the first century*'— yet it is highly probable^ from the remote, 
ness of the sitnati(m of this district frtmi the Bouthem and most 
frequented parts ei the island^ that the knowledge of the tru^ 
religion was not communicated to its inhabitants until after^ 
perhaps long after^ its conquest by the Romans. As we must 
ezdusively confine our attention to oar own district, we shall 
enter into none of the controversies, and redte none of the par. 
ticnlars, which have exdted the attention of historians relative ' 
to die gradual progress and the ultimate triumphs of Christianity 
in Britain. That when the Roman legionaries settled in Britaii^^ 
they mtroduced their own modification of Paganism, as well as 
their arts, their manners, and their dviliaation, is unquestionably 
demoBstrated oy some of the inscriptions and fragmento which 
have been discovered in different parts of the country ; and it is 
equally certain that, at the termination of the third century, very 
considerable numbers of the people had been converted to the 
Christian fidth. That the chuidi in Britain was in a proqierous 

* See a nunber of testimonies in Henry^s Hist toL L I2dw Cutiniiighiin^ 
Urm of EminsBt Englisliineii, i. 118. 
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State in the reign of Constantine tlie Oreat, may be fiurly dednecd 
from the fact, that several of its prelates were present at the fiiA 
council summoned by the Emperor ; and that this district vas 
at that time erangelized^ may also be collected from the occur- 
rence of a Bishop of York being, among the rest, a conatitiient 
part of that ecclesiastical assembly. At the council of Arka^ 
which was held in that city, A.D. 314^ we find were present* 
not only a bishop of London, a bishop of Lincoln^ and a priest 
and a deacon of the same city, but also Eborus, a bishop of Y<h1. 
It can scarcely be believed that, in these days of energy and seal, 
there was an organised Christian church existing at York, with, 
out the dissemination of scriptural truth among the remotest 
towns and districts in its ricinity. That these bishops, eTen very 
soon alter this early period, were oomparatiTdy wealthy, may be 
ascertained from one curious fret Most of the bishops who 
were present at the council of Arminium, AJ>. 351, were auin- 
tained by the liberality of the Emperor, with the exception of the 
prelates from,Pritain and France, who refused to accept the pro- 
rision provided for them by the imperial bounty,* from whidi it 
is conjectured, with great reason, that the condition of the bishops 
in Britain must have been superior to that of their brethren in 
many other parts of the Roman world. From the existence then 
of a bishopric at York at the time of Constantine, and from the 
comparative affluence which the occupant of this see undoubtedly 
enjoyed, we are induced to believe that at, or soon after, tiie 
death of Constantine, the inhabitants of this district were almost 
exclusively Christian. 

But after the departure of the Romans^ Christianity almost 
disappeared. The pagan Scots and Picts, who ravaged with 
savage fury this part of the country, well nigh extirpated the 
very traces of its existence ; and the few memorials which they 
spared were completely obliterated by the progress of the Saxon 
barbarians. The latter, indeed, appear to have been animated 
with the most violent hatred against Christianity; they mur- 
dered without exception all the clergy who were so unfortunate 
as to foil into their hands, and they destroyed the places of 
worship in every place to which they directed their des(Jating 
march. Their long and sanguinary contests with the Christian 
Britons, inflamed their enmity against the religion of their oppo^ 
nents; and their animosity was not allayed^ their prejudices were 

• Dupin, ii. 263. Bedel, i. c 13 
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not diiiuiiished, until the opposition of the natives was rendered 
powerless, and their final subjugation was accomplished. Then 
thej began to regard Christianity with a more ^vourable eje^ 
and in the process of a few years vast numbers of them were 
induced to assume its name, without probably knowing any. thing 
of its doctrines. With the conversion of Ethelbert, the King of 
Kent, with the interposition of Pope Gregory the Great, with 
the progress of his missicmary Augustine, and with the form of 
ecclesiastical discipline and doctrine which that extraordinary 
per8<niage attempted to establish in Britain, our history has no 
connexion — ^we must refer to those events which excited a decisive 
infiuence upon the religious character of our district. 

Among those who accompanied Augustine into England was 
Paulinus, one of the most renowned ecclesiastics of that or any 
other age, who, by his abundant labours knd his unbounded 
success, obtained and deserved the name of the ApoHle of the 
Northumbrians, Paulinus appears to have been a man of heroic 
resolution, of inde&tigable diligence, and to hav§ possessed the 
power of commanding the attention of multitudes by his bold and 
irresistible eloquence. That his morals were blameless, is attested 
by the respect paid to his character, but it is exceedingly probable 
that he was tinctured with the gross superstitions which had 
already become disastrously prevalent on the continent of Europe, 
and which had woefully disfigured and defiled the' holy simplicity 
of genuine Christianity. With the success of Paulinus in Lin. 
oolnshire and in other counties we have nothing to do, we confine 
ourselves to the object of our history. 

About the year 624, Edelburga, daughter of Ethelbert, King 
of Kent, was married to Edwin, King of Northumberland. Being 
a professedly Christian princess, she had the free exercise of her 
religion secured to her and to her household, — and Paulinus, being 
consecrated a Bishop by Justus, who had shortly before been 
elevated to the see of Rochester, accompanied her into Northum- 
berland. Paulinus was not only permitted to perform the sacred 
duties (rf his office in the family of the Queen, but to preach the 
gospel wherever he chose among the savage inhabitants of the 
country. ¥w a considerable period his labours were attended 
with no great success, and his exhortati<ms were treated by his 
hearers with disdain. King Edwin, however, whether from the 
influence of his Queen, or the persuasions of the bishop, or 
motives of policy, having, after long consideration, and many 
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\ wMi Us oousdl^ cmbnoed Out dvisttta 
UBttnmplewwfbllovedbjGoili, the hif^ print, airf 
Us nobility, and grait omhitudes of tibe ctmmotk peofile. 
•fort was followed hj the noiiHiiftl coo v e rak m of the Nort^mu 
hffians. Pinilmiis soooinpuiied the caait> whidi sooictimeB resided 
b Bemicb, and sometimes b Deira, {machmg and iNipluuig his 
eoBverts in some neii^hboiiring stream or Ibontain. Tlienr nua- 
faen soon became so gi ea t^ that he is said to have bnpfi»ed no 
fcwer tiian tweire thousand individuaisy in one day, in the river 
Swale. There is no doobt that Dewsbury witnessed euribr 
aoenes, and that the waters of Ae CaUkr, at that place, w«ie 
employed to perform the initiatory rite upon the fanndreds and 
thousands who crowded to declare their attachment to Ab cause 
and to the name of Christianity. In order to reward tliese dis- 
tingoished serrices, Edwin erected far Flauluius a bishop's see at 
York, and suooeeded in obtaining far him from Pope Honorius 
an archiepisoopal palL 

Litde need be said about the intrinsic value of such coorer- 
sions as these. When it is reccdleoted that tiiese Saxons were 
immersed in ignorance, superstitimi, and barbarism — tliat from 
Aeir haUts and manners they were peculiarly unfitted to appro, 
date the high and the hdy doctrines of Oiristianity-^liat hodi 
their feelings of loyalty and their sense of interest would induce 
tiiem to fallow with eagerness the example of their sorerngn — 
that PkuHnus himself, whtfterer might have been his ahyities and 
his aeal, was but imperfectiy acquainted with theb language, and 
therefore perhaps unaUe, in many instances, to render his instrac 
tkms intelliglble-»we have every reason to befieve that the (^nirch 
had little reason to rejoice in these mighty accessions to her 
numbers, and that tlie conversion of the Sucons was rather the 
assumption of a name^ and the practice of certain rites and cere, 
monies, than the enlightening of tiie understanding and the puri- 
fication of the heart As to the qieration of a miraculous iaiu- 
ence in the production (rfsuch astonishing changes, we may ssfely 
leave the suf^Msitioa in the hands of those who have entertained it 

Whatever, however, may have been the real eSect of (he 
preadiing of Paulbus, it is certain tiiat Dewsbury, as the seene 
of his labours, was elevated to the highest ecdesiastical honour. 

There can be littie doubt from 1^ fact to which we have 
twice dhided, that a cross farmerly existed at Dewsboiy, 
which was traditionally attributed to this celebrated apostle ef 
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Nortinonbriajtbat Devaburjr waa actually the aoen« of iiia minia* 
tnttiona; and ^at here^ hy the influenoe of his pengoasioiiay if 
not by the force of hia argameats, ajConaidenUe nomher of the 
Saxons were induced to assume the Ghristiaa name. Dr. Whi. 
taker has pbu»d this probability in a rerj strong pobt of view. 
He says, '' It may be said^ that this cross was not a ftcMpajle 0|f 
the original stone, but of Camden's traditjonsry co|xy, (see p-S^^) 
and nothing was more likely than that some aEealous incumbent^ 
learning from such authority, the ancient honours of hiscfawrchj 
might determine to repeat uid perpetuate the insqription. 9ut 
had no such stone existed when the late cross was framed, for the 
sole purpose of reoordingLjBuch inscription, what will account for 
its form— an entire Saxon wheel cross ? Hie copy hi^ been 
extant beyond the men^ory of man; and I could almost undertake 
to say, that a century ago, there waa not an anti^puuy in the 
kingdom, who had observed so accurately as to have thought of 
copying the genuine form xi such a monument without a model 
to woriL by. Nay, were even tips a counterfdt, what ccfuld 
induce any man to be at the pains to make it, but for the piir« 
pose of recording an ancient tradition? And it would be strange 
indeed, that a groundless tradition should have fixed upon a 
church, whose origin is otherwise lost in remote antiquity, and 
has 80 many other decisive testimoniiies abgut it of Saxon anti^ 
^uity."* That Paulinus preached and baptized at I)ewsbury,inay 
consequently be ctmsidered almost certain* 

The parish of Dewsbury, no doubt, from the reputation the 
|daoe enjoyed in consequence of the preaching of Faulinus, waa 
one of the most extensive in England, in Saxon times. We havv 
already stated that it comprised an area of four hundred miles; 
that ibe parishes of Almondbury, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield, 
Bradford, Halifiix, and Mirfield, were included within its boun. 
daries; and that in &ct it stretched over the whole country froai 
the confines of Wakefield to those of Whalley. To other Saxoai 
ecderiaatioal parochial divisicms we hare ailready adverted; these 
howevar took place, there is no doubt, at an utterior period, and 
at the time of which we are now qteaknig, Dewaburyj egrlesiai 
tioally speaking, was pre-eminent over them all. 

Whatever might be the Christianity which was embraced and 
professed by the Northumbrians in consequence of the prcadiing 
of PauUiin8,it was almost completely extiqiated when the pagan 
' Loid tni Ehn. f. 809, SOO. 
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Peiidft and hiB Mercums defeated and lolled the oelelirated Sdvia. 
After this fiital erent, the apostaey of the Nortfauinfanaiis 
became m> general, and the fear of the Mercians became so 
influential^ that even Ptiiilinus, with all hia coarage^ was intiini. 
dated, and fennd himself compelled to retire far safety into Kent, 
where he was appmnted to succeed his former patron Jiistas in 
the bishopric of Rochester. When Justus, who had been tnnsL 
lated to the ardibtshopric of Canterfawy, died, he wns soooeeded 
by Honorius, who first instituted the dirision of parties and the 
appointment of a resident clergyman to administer the ordi- 
nances in each. 

The Northumbrians did not long continue under the sway of 
Penda and Paganism, for when Oswald had secured himself in the 
profession of the throne, he sent into Scotland, where he had feond 
an asylum during his misfortunes, far Christian teachers to diffuse 
the knowledge of their doctrines among his heathen subjects. Sere> 
ral missionaries were sent in accordance with this applicaticm; and 
Aidan« the most eminent of them, obtained an imperishable re. 
nown by his ardour and his success. It does not appear likely, 
however, that the inhabitants of this district immediately realised 
the anticipated benefits from the labours of their missionaries of 
benevolence and religion; for Aidan, contrary to the regulation 
of Pope Oregory, who had ordered the principal see for the 
northern parts of Britain to be at York, fixed his episcopal statios 
in the little island of Lindisfeim, opposite to the coast of North, 
umberland. He was succeeded in 652 by Finan^ who like his 
predecessor had been a monk of lona, and Colman, another 
Scottish ecclesiastic, succeeded Finan. We have no inclination, 
nor is it necessary, to enter into the dispute which agitated the 
Northumbrian church, while under the superintendence of Cd. 
man, upon the time of the celebration of Easter, and the use 
of the tonsure. Suffice it to observe, that under the direction of 
Oswy, then the king of Northumbria, a council Was convoked 
in the nunnery of St Hilda^ at Whitby, to dedde the omtested 
points — Cohnan and Geadda, bishop of the East Saxons, and 
Oswy himself, appeared in behalf of the Scottish party, who 
kept Easter according to the oriental date — and Agilfrid, bishop 
of Paris, James the deacon, a disciple of Paulinus, Agathon, and 
Wilfrid, two priests of the Romish communion, and Enfleda, 
Oswy's queen, contended for the usages of the Papists. The 
victory was gained by the latter, and the Romish customs were 
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imposed upoii the Northumbrians. What a monstrous perversion 
of Christianity must have prersuled at the time^ when a king 
and a queen, and the most distinguished eodeaiastics of a nation, 
assembled to dispute upon such insignificant matters as these, 
with as much solemnity as though the salvation of the universe 
depended upon the decision ! 

The arrival of Theodore of Tarsus in CiUda, A.D. 669, 
appointed by the Pope, on the api^cation of Oswy, king of Nor. 
thumbria, and Egbert, king of Kent, to fill the archiepisoopal 
aee of Canterbury, was the conmiencement of the most auspi- 
cioiis era in the history of the Saxon church. This eminent 
ecclesiastic, who seems to have been smoerely devoted to the 
duties of his station, to have been endowed with abilities of the 
highest order, and to have acquired an extent of theological and 
general learning rarely known in those dreary ages of gradually 
increasing darkness, in order to facilitate the final conversion of 
the Saxons, and to provide for the prosperity of the church, 
increased the number of the bishops, and endeavoured to place in 
the episcopal office men of experience, knowledge, and piety, 
father, under his superintendence, or that of Brithwald, his 
successor, three bishoprics were established in the kingdom of 
Northumberland, that of York, that of Lindisfiiirn, and that of 
Hexham. The residence of a bishop at York would prove especi- 
ally conducive to the dissemination of Christianity in this 
district, and it is highly probable that between the commencement 
and the middle of the seventh century, those churches were 
erected at Leeds, at Otley, at Addle, at Whitchurch, at Morley, 
and some other places, which have been already iv)inted out, under 
their respective heads in our extracts fnmi Doomsday Book.* 

* Bede describee in g^omng temu the Buoceai which attended the laboun of 
these two distinguiahed men, and remarka, that the Sazona had never witnessed 
sach a happj time as the period of Theodore's prelacy, from their first arrival in 
England. There is great reason to believe that this was not an incorrect statement 
Both the archbishop and the abbot were admirably calculated for the station they 
occupied. Instead of heing mere monks, and possessing only the learning of 
monks, ihey wore repated for their experience in secular aOhirs, and their power 
of imparting information on every branch of science. The school, consequently, 
which they opened was crowded with auditors. Poetry, astronomy, and arithmetic, 
were comprehended within the circle of their instmctlons. The classics both of 
Greece and Rome began to be read under their auspices; and the practice of compo- 
sition in the ancient languages was so closely pursued, that the historian states there 
were many of their pupsls who could write as well in Latin and Greek aa in their 
own tongue. Bede, Eccles. Hist. iv. c. 2. 
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We aro not, howenar, to suppose, from die 
nent, tkat any profmiob in tbeoe times wis mode for tke 
tmn olthe inhafaitaDts of this district, eitber co r re s| iott d ing wilii 
tlieir mmiben, hovever scanty, or with their gloony 
igaoranoe and faarfaarisak To this oondnsion we 
not only by the immense siae of the parishes, but by the 1 
of the venerable Bede himself. That disttnguiahed < 
historian, in his odebrated epistle to Archfaishop Egbert on the 
stale of religion in the north of Eng^d, in reiarrin^ to the 
saliject of tithes, which were at that time payable to the bishop 
of the diooese, and were strictly emcted in the remotest pavts of 
the oonntry, ezpresriy dedaies to the metropolitaD, that Aese 
parts of the country were ahaost utterly destitute of spintoal 
assistanoe, not from bishops only, but even from presbyters,* and 
he insinuates that the bends of the dnirch not only neglected to 
risit in person these comparatiTely distant i^cns, but also to 
send out instructors from the episcopal college which was then 
maintained from the general fund of the diocesan tithes. That 
chnrehes were erected soon after the oonTersion of the Nerthom. 
brians by Fnilinusy is erident from one striking fret whidi 
occurred upon the rery borders of our district. In Gampoduaum, 
which is often supposed to hame been Almondbury, Fknfinus 
hims^ had erected a place of worship, which Bede states was 
burnt by the Mercians after they had defeated and killed Fenda. 
Most of, and probably aU, the Saxon churches, in the frrst 
instance, were indubitably rude structures of wood ; yet though 
the rage for building monasteries, which the reneraUe historian 
so frequently quoted, reprehends with so much justioe and 
sererity, may have prompted the Saxons to neg^bct die ordinary 
and solitary places of worship, still, in the course of time, those 
arts of architecture which this rude people possessed, would be 
exhausted in the fermation and decoration of their churches, and 
those edifices would soon aspire to comparative elegance and 
importance. 

From the diaracter of Egbert, the metropolitan to whom 
Bede addreseed his remonstrance, we may be induced to believe 
that steps would be taken to send among the inhabitants of this 
cGstrict a greater number of priests, and that the interests of the 
dergy would render them as alert as possible in bringing all tbe 
people under their controul. This Egbert, so celebrated both by 
« Badd Ep. 9091 Loii. tad Ebn. 29S. 
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Afcuin and Bede, two of the greatest men of the age^ was the 
brother of Eadbert, King of Northumberland^ and by his pre- 
eminent merits as well as by his royal birth^ recovered the dig- 
.nity of metropolitan^ which had been possessed by Paulinus^ the 
first Bishop of York, and he was invested^ as a badge of his 
dignity^ with a pall from Rome. The character of Egbert, which 
was applauded throughout Europe, and his high reputation for 
zeal in promoting the cause both of literature and religion, may 
lead to the conclusion^ that tiiis district, as constituting an impor- 
tant province of his diocese, would be materially benefitted by his 
liberal exertions, and by the multiplication of the number of the 
teachers of religion under his patronage. 

Of the state of Christianity in this part of the country at this 
period, we cannot, however, form a very high opinion. Ignorance 
and superstition, under the prostituted name of religion, had very 
extensively increased — ^pilgrimages to Rome became almost inces- 
sant, and, according to the testimony of contemporaneous writers^ 
were attended with the most demondiring consequences— the 
immense number of persons of all ranks in life, who retired into 
monasteries, perpetrated an immense injury upon society by the 
subtraction of their exertions and influence from its general 
engagements and welfare — ^the multiplication of holidays and 
trifling ceremonies was equally detrimental to honest industry 
and rational religion — ^the clergy became devoted to their own 
interests, they practised the most nefiirious impostures upon the 
credulous people, and sought their own aggrandisement at the 
expense oi all the laws of justice and humanity — ^and the custom 
of appealing to Rome, and of applying to the anti^ristian coiut 
in that city, for the ratification of ecclesiastical dignities and 
claims, materially assisted the progress of papal usurpations, and 
the establishment of the papd power. It is a melancholy fact, 
that from the time of the first conversion of the Saxons, the 
Christianity they professed became more and more adulterated, 
until it was finally degraded into a mass of senseless ceremonies 
and unintelligible jargon. 

The invasions and ravages of the Danes in this and in every 
other district in the kingdom, were in one sense extremely pra- 
judicial to the cause of professed Christianity, and involved the 
clergy of every rank in one indiscriminate ruin. The Danes were 
pagans as well as barbarians, and they never £uled to plunder the 
monasteries, which they generally found to aflbrd a more plentiful 

3c 
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hirrest, both of booty nd of pravisioDS, than any other ] 
they oompelled a whole host of the monks to afaandoD the Inzo- 
rious indolenoe of the monastic life— « great many of the dergy 
were pat to the sword, and the mildest fete wlikh nay of tbem 
who fell into the hands of the invaders ooohl expect, was to be 
sold for slares. It has been very justly obserred, howerer, that 
the dispersion of the Saxon dergy from their monastmen by the 
^Danes, was rather s nb s u i l ent dian otherwise to the 
instniction of the people. Hie destruction of the 
and the retirement of their ecclesiastical inmates into oomntry 
villages, where they performed the Amctions of their office to the 
people in the neighbourhood, became the occasion of the e i ec ti en 
of many parish diurches, of which there had previously been very 
few in England before his time. There is no doobt that in this 
respect s beneficial result was effected by the agency of the 
Banish ravages, but it was more than counteracted by the aimrdiy 
imd demoralisation which always follow m the train of hostile 
invasion. There can, indeed, be little doubt hot that, siiice this 
district was retained and almost peqUed by the Danes^ ptganjirm 
again became the dominant religion of the people, nor did the 
nominal conversion of the principal leaders of these ferocioas 
barbarians in the reign of Alfred, produce any material eSttit 
upon the great body of their followers. About the oomnence- 
ment of the tenth century, however, in the reign of Edward the 
Elder, a considerable number of them p r ofe ss e d the Christian 
feith, although, as they did this under the influence of tenor 
and of the sword, no great importance is to be attached to the 
asserted feet of their conversion. 

A curious circumstance is recorded in the ecclesiastical history 
of this part of ^e country in this century, whidi we shall relate, 
as it shews the vast importance which was attached at this period 
to the minute perfonnanoe of certain rites and ordinances of 
worship. A council was held at York in the middle of the ceo- 
tory, in whidi were determined the fines to be paid by the deigy 
for particular violations of the canons of the church. It was 
decreed, " If a priest celebrate mass in an unhallowed house, let 
him pay twelve oras* — ^if a priest celebrate mass upon an unhal- 
lowed altar, let him pay twelve oras— if a priest consecrate the 

* An on ^VM a Duiuh ounce of nlyer, and hence it appears, when the gieat 
icvcity of thifl precioua metal in thoie times is considered, that the fines were 
partfculsriy severe. 
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^ncrameiital wine in a wooden chalice^ let kirn pay twelve i 
if a priest oelefanle mass witbout wine, let him pay twelve oras."* 
It would i^pear from tlie tenor of tlus ordinanoe, that infinite 
moment was attached to the external fixrms and institutions df 
religion, while, in aU probability, the doctrines of Christianity 
were little known, and its spirit was seldom exemplified— and it 
would also appear, that since these exorbitant fines were to be 
paid to the bishop, the higher orders ai the eodeaiasticB were in 
the habit (rf gratifying thdr afaridous prc^ensities at the e^ense 
of the inferior classes of the clergy. 

We hare little further to record of the ecclesiastical history 
of the Saxons in the district which is now immediately under 
review. There is reason to believe, that in Northumbria, which 
was always more replete withDanish p<^ulation and prejudice than 
any other part of the kingdom, heathen superstitions were mixed 
up with what was called Christianity, to a most astonishing degree; 
and it is exceedingly probable that one, at any rate, ai the cele« 
brated canons of King Edgar, was particularly directed to the 
state of the people in this and in other provinces of the north of 
England. Some of these canons we shall now present to our 
readers, as they will strikingly illustrate the dreadful state of 
ignorance, superstition, and spiritual bondage, to which the 
English people were reduced at this gloomy period of ecclesiastical 
despotism. By the eleventh ci these canons, every priest was 
commanded to learn and to practice some mechanical trade, and 
to teach it to all his apprentices for the priesthood ; hence it 
would seem that laziness, as well as ignorance, had already become 
one of the crying sins of the priesthood. By the sixteenth canon, 
the clergy were commanded to use the most diligent exertions to 
induce the people to abandon the worship of trees, of stonesi, and 
of fountains, and other pagan rites which are specifically described. 
Here, in referring to fountains, there is an indubitable reference 
to the practice of welLworship, which, we have already seen, 
prevailed in the district seven hundred years afterwarda-^it any 
rate, here is demonstration of the fact, that almost a thousand 
years after the Christian era, a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of England were still addicted to heathenism. The fifty-fourth 
can<m we shall repeat, because it will render any further descrq). 
tion of that wretdied prostitution of Christianity which prevailed 
at the period absolutely unnecessary. By this institute, the 
* Johnioii's Canons, 1. A.D. 950. Henry*! Hist, il 189. 
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dergy were oomnuuided Co exhort tbe people to pay their dues to 
the diiirch most punctuaDy — their plough afaiM» fkfteen nights 
after Kaete r thei r tithes of young aniaiab at Fenteooat — their 
tithei of com at All-8aiata-their Peter-pence at Lmmas— anil 
their church-aoot at Martiniaaa. Unhappy must hare been the 
condition of the people in these miserable times of degradatioii — 
these SaaoMK clergy most have been in the habit of Meeting their 
flocks with a vengeance — no wonder that, with all these dues and 
payments^ the tithe bani» the diurch, and the parsonage were 
always connected— these were among the halcyon days of ara. 
ridous ecdesiastioB ; these were the days of the profound and 
unmitigated depravation of the people. What can gire a more 
melancholy picture of the perfect distortion of the hc^y rdigion 
of the gospel to the worst of all possiUe purposes, than that which 
is allbrded by ihe execrable canons of King Edgar ? * 

From this period, superstition made rapid progress throu^u 
out England, and therefore throughout our district — the power 
of the Pope became more firmly established — the celibacy of the 
clergy was an ordinance uniTenally observed, — after long dispute 
and opposition, monasteries were founded in every part of the 
country, filled with men who contributed nothing to the happi. 
ness, to the security, and even to the religion of the kingdom —and 
when William the Norman ascended the throne, he found the 
people quite as enslaved by an ignorant and domineering priest, 
hood, as in any region on the continent which acknowledged the 
papal sway. The following summary of the state of ecdesiastical 
atfairs in England at the dose of the Saxon rule, written by one 
of the best of our historians, whose great work is now almost 
obsolete, is so descriptive, and is so truly applicable to the purpose 
of our history, that we shall extract it for the benefit of our 
readers. 

'' Of the prevalence of ignorance and superstition in England 
in the deventh century, the frequency of pilgrimages to Rome — 
the prodigious sums expended in the purchase of relics — ^the im- 
mense wealth and pemidous immunities of the dergy, to men- 
tion no others, are snffident eridences. In this period the roads 
between England and Rome were so crowded with pilgrims, that 
the very tdls which they paid were objects of importance to the 
princes trough whose territories they passed; and very few 
Englishmen imagined they could get to heaven without paying 
"Spelm. Coo. i. 440-478. Henry, iL 196. AngL Sac. iL 114. 
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this ocMnplimeiit to St Peter, who kept the keys of the celestial 
regions. The Pope and the Roman clergy, cai^i^ on a very 
lucrative traffic id relics, of which they never wanted inexhaosti. 
ble stores. Kings, princes, and wealthy prelates, purchased pieces 
of tbe cross or whde 1^ and arms of apostles, while others were 
obliged to be content with the toes and fingers of inferior saints. 
Agelnoth, archbishop of Canterbury, when he was at Rome, A. D. 
1021, purchased from the Pope an arm of St Augustine, bishqi 
of Hippo, for one hundred talents, or six thousand pounds weight 
of silver, and one talent, or sixty pounds weight of gold— a 
prodi^ous sum ! which may enaUe us to f<Hrm some idea of the 
unconscionable knavery of the sellers, and the astoniBhing folly 
and superstition of the purchasers of those commodities. The 
building, endowing and adorning of monasteries, had been carried 
on with such mad profession for about <me hundred and fifty yeanf, 
that a great part of the wealth of England had been expended 
on these structures, or lay buried in their ornaments and utensils. 
The masses of gold and silver (says William of Malmsbury) which 
Queen Emma, with a holy prodigality, bestowed upon the monas- 
teries of Winchester, astonished the minds of strangers, while 
the splendour of the precious stones dazzled their eyes. In this 
period, the number both of the secular and regular dergy 
increased very much, and their possessions still more. By the fre- 
quent and extravagant grants of land bestowed on cathedrals, 
monasteries, and churches, from the beginning of the tenth to the 
the middle of the eleventh centuries, we have good reason to 
beliere, that at the death of Edward the Confessor, more than one 
third of aU the lands of England were in the possession of the 
clergy, exempted from all taxes, and for the most part even from 
military services. When we reflect upcm these circumstances, 
we cannot be very much surprised that the people of England in 
this period, were so cruelly insulted by the Danes, and at the end 
of it, 80 easily conquered by the Normans."* 

Such was tbe wretched condition of ecclesiastical affiurs among 
the Saxcms prior to the arrival of the Normans. To the question, 
did any Saxon monasteries exist in this district ? — ^we cannot give 
any definite reply. We have seen that there were several Saxon 
churches, but there are no traces of any Saxon monasteries. The 
silence of Doomsday Book upon the subject proves nothing ; since 
that ciMnpibition only describes the state of the country as it 
« Henry, Hist Eng. ii. 210, 211. 
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existed at tbe precise period of its composition— ^aonasteries might 
have been destroyed aabidst that general deedatioii which {bUowed 
the arrival of the Conqiieror in Yorkshire, and <» account of their 
subversion none of them may have been mentioned. There is one 
Girciimstanoe however, which appears to be almost dedsive <^ the 
iMMuexistence of Saxon mmiasteries lor a long period anterior to 
the Conquest, The Danes, in their incursioins, destroyed aU the 
religioiis houses that came in their way; they permanently settled 
in this part ci the country and intermamed with the inhaUtants; 
their pagan superstitions continued unabated for a considerable 
period after they became domiciliated; and their prejudices re- 
maining in full force and influence, it is exceedingly unlikely that 
they would either rear themselves, or suffer others to rear, 
religious houses of the description to which we are now alluding. 
And even after their nominal conversion to Christianity, or rather 
to the superstition whidi bore the name of Christianity, it is not 
very likely that they would be particularly zealous in founding 
and endowing ecclesiastical establishments, against which they 
must have entertained a rooted prejudice. For these reasons our 
conviction is, that within the limits of our district, no monasteries 
existed firom the time of the invasion of the Danes to the time 
of the N<Hrman conquest 

In the preceding sketch of Saxon ecclesiastical history, we 
have purposely confined ourselves within our prescribed limits; 
we leave the Dunstans and other peeudo-saints to themselves, 
and we have gone into none of those disgusting particulars which 
we might have enumerated to our readers. The sum of the whole 
is, that the Saxon ecclesiastical history is nothing but the record 
of perpetually advancing superstition-Hniperstition promulgated 
even by Paulinus and the other associates of Augustine — super- 
stition incessantiy increasing with the lapse of centuries — super- 
stition deepened by the amalgamation of pagan rites with Chris- 
tian observances^— euperstition at length fully establishing its 
disastrous power, and reducing both the clergy, the thanes, and 
the serfs, into the humiliating condition of its devoted slaves. 
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The invasion and conquest of England by the Normans^ 
formed a new era in its ecclesiastical history. The ferocious 
and ignorant barons, who, after that great erent, erected their 
castles and established their families in every part of the country, 
were, generally speaking, devoted sons of the church — ^beliering 
that the most atrocious crimes could be atoned for by the erection 
of churches and the foundation and liberal endowment of religious 
bouses, they distinguished themselyes by the building of eoclesi. 
astical and monastic edifices in every part of the kingdom — under 
their auspices, the power of superstition was more firmly estab. 
lished— the dominion of the Pope and his emissaries was finally 
and universally acknowledged — the clergy were permitted to 
extend their already overgrown wealth, and to usurp an unbounded 
dominion — and, as we shall presently see, an immense proportion 
of the landed property of the country, and of this district in par. 
ticular, soon passed into their hands. We shall here first of all 
giTe some account of the religious houses which they founded in 
this district, and then present some miscellaneous particulars 
which belong to their ecclesiastical history. The only two houses 
in this district of the character we have alluded to, were Arthtng. 
ton and Kirkstall, but as both Esholt and Kirklees are just 
on its borders, we shall in this instance pass over the line of 
demarcation, and give a brief description of each of those estab- 
lishments. 

Fob the NUNNERY AT ARTHINGTON a very few 
words will be sufficient, as the establishment never arrived at 
great importance nor was possessed of extensive affluence. It was 
fomided in the middle of the twelfth century by Piers de Ardyng. 
too, for Cluniac* nuns. This devotee, who, like many of his 

* When the lepatetion and diidpline of the Benedictine order of ecclenasticf, 
dtabliihed in the eighth century, had declined, and it wm rei[{uiiite that a refomut. 
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family^ was actiuited by a mad propensity to aliensfte liis posses- 
sions and to impoTerish his descendants by his magnifioent 
donations to lasy, yoluptuoiis^ and worthless ecclesiastics, gaye the 
site of the nunnery, and Serlo his son greatly angmented its 
demesnes. The celebrated Alice de Rondlle, foundress of Boltoa 
Abbey, was one of its principal benefactors — ^we have already 
related the singular manner in which she was rewarded for her 
munificence (see p. 253). The nuns at Arthington appear to have 
experienced few changes, to have proceeded in one even tenor with, 
out any great additions to or subtractions fr<Hn their possessionsy 
to have dragged along the leaden monotony of their existence with- 
out any thing to relieve its tedium — ^to have walked their grounds 
and played their cards* without molestation, and to have run the 
usual round of ecclesiastical uselessness, and perhi^ ecclesiastical 
licentiousness, without any remarkable event to be recorded in 
their annals. In the reign of Henry VL, three hundred years 
after the foundation of their house, they were thrown into the 
greatest perplexity by the litigousness, or rather by the good 
sense and proper feeling of John Arthington, who claimed the 
most valuable part of their possessions, and excited their fears 
for the loss of the whole. The knotty point was decided by the 
arbitation of John Thwaites of Denton, one of the most eminent 
Yorkshire lawyers of the age, and the ^^ diverse controversies" 
were termihated in favour of the nuns.t The nunnery was sur- 
rendered November 26, 1540, by Elizabeth Hall, the last prioress, 
and nine nuns; it was valued at £1 1 18s. 4d., and the site was 

taon of the whole should he effected, a separate order was estahlished, derived indeed 
immediately from the stock of St Benedict, yet claiming, as it were, a specific dis- 
tinction and chiracter— it was the order of Clnni. It was founded ahout the year 900, 
in the district of Ma^on, in Buigondy, by William, duke of Aqoitaine; bat the 
piaase of perfecting it is rather due to the abbot, St. Odo. It commenced, as nsoal, 
by a strict imitation of ancient excellence, a rigid profession of poverty, of indostiy, 
and of piety ; and it declined, according to the usual course of human institutiona, 
through wealth, into indolence and luxury. In the space of about two centuries it 
fell into obscurity; and after the name of Peter the Venerable, (the contemporary 
of St. Bernard), no eminent ecclesiastic is mentioned as having issued from its dis. 
dpline. Beodes the riches, which had rewarded and spoiled its original purity, 
another cause is mentioned as having contributed to its declined—the conrvption of ibe 
littiple rule of St Benedict, by the multiplication of vocal prayers, and the subali- 
tution of new offices and ceremonies for the manual labour of former days. Hist 
of Monachism, 360. 

* See page 253. f Hon. Ang. L 690, kc 
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^ramted to Thomas Craomer^ archbishop of Canterbttry. Like all 
the religious houses in this country^ the nunnery of Arthington 
stood in a delightfully sequestered and sheltered situation in th^ 
beautiful ralley of the Wharf. Every yestige of the building 
has long since disappeared, 

. THE NUNNERY OF ESHOLT was situated in the vaUey 
of the Aire about five miles to the north of Bradford^ and the 
feature of the site may be ascertained by the meaning of the word, 
which signifies '^The Ashwood/' It was founded about the same 
time with the nunnery of Arthbgton, in the middle of the* 
twelfth century, by Simon de Ward, of the Wards of Quiseley^-4i. 
family which imitated the Arthingtons in the insane perfiisioQ 
with which they alienated their patrimonial possessions^ from 
mistaken yiews of piety, in fayour of the cburch« The nunnery 
^as dedicated to God, to St^ Mary, and St Leonard. SeyenJ 
charters are stiU in existence by which lands were granted, 
in different parts of the neighbourhood to this establishment ; ite 
possessions in Idle, in Calyerley, in Baildon, in Yeadon, and in 
most of the surrounding townships were considerable, and the 
estate in the immediate neighbourhood of the house was yery 
valuable. The charters in question we cannot insert ; they would 
occupy more of our space than we can spare, without materially 
adding to the information of our readers. Besides the estetes in 
the yicinity of the house, the nuns were possessed of the adyowsou 
of the church of Belton in the isle of Axholme, which was bestow, 
ed upon them by Margaret Clifford, and for which a license was 
obtained in the second year of the reign of Richard II. The names 
of some of the princesses of the house have been preserved, and 
the list we shall insert as an interesting relic of times long since 
passed away. 

DATES. PERSONS. 

8. Id. Dec. 1330. Jnlcsn de Wodelial, t nun of the bonse. 
Josn de Harthington. 

1 1, Cal. Oct. 1 316. habel de Calverley, a mm of the home. 

26, July 1363. 

19, Aug. ^ 1476. Elixabeth Lazlngby 

1480. Joan Ward. 

Pemelt Aug. 1497. Elizabeth Lvdngby, a nun of the bouse. 

Nov. 12. .«. 1606. Agnes Firth, a nun of the house. 

Nov. 4, -^ 1607. Margaret Rocbo. 

14, Marrb ^ 1510. Elizabeth Pudsey. 

3i> 
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When the smaller housefl were desolred, Eflh<^t w» ynioei 
aocording to Dugdale^ at £19 Os. 8d^ or according to Speed al 
£13 Ss. 4d. But the estates doit produce upwards £85M per 
annum. Since the establishment at Esholt consisted of ooly mx 
nuns, the endowments must be regarded as rerjr coosiderafaleL 
The fragments of the nunnery are very insignificant, a few pointol 
arches in some of the offices alone remaining to attest its ezisU 
ence ; numerous bones hare been dug up where the chnrdi onoe 
stood ; and a singular inscription jet remains, whkh i^ypears to 
have belonged to the tomb of Elisabeth Pudsey, the last prioteas. 
The site of this nunnery remained in the possession of the crown, 
until the first year of Edward VL, when it was bestowed upon 
Henry Thompson Esq., then one of the kings officers at Boulogne, 
it afterwards belonged to the Calverleys, and then to the Stans^ 
fields of Bradford. The situation and neighbourhood of Esholt 
are among the most delightful in the county, and the scenery is 
unexpressibly beautiful. 

THE NUNNERY AT KIRKLEES was founded in the reign 
of Henry H., by Regner de Heming, for nuns of the Cistercian 
order. * In the charter of foundation the place is named Kuthales 
and Kuthelaya, but in a subsequent confirmation of the charter by 
Earl Warren, the name is changed to Kirkeleya. It is conjectur- 
ed by Dr. Whitaker, although in a rery random and unsatisfactory 
manner, that Kuthalay was the original name of the {^aoe, bat 
being insignificant, the nuns thought proper to change it to one of 
similar sound, but expressive of the subsequent destination of the 
place ; and the doctor adduces in confirmation of his opinion the 
foct, that Ejrkstall itself was so denominated, and for the same 
reason, some time after the foundation of the abbey. The nuns 

* The Ciitnciaa order wu founded in 1098, and very soon reeei'?ed the ponti- 
fical confirmation. In ita origin it niooeasfuny contnated Ha laboiiona poverty 
and much ahow of Chiiatian hnmilitj with the lordlj opulence of Clnni ; and in it» 
pwgre a i, it puraued ita predeceaaor through the aocuatomed circle of anaterity, 
wealth, and ooimption. Thia Inatitution waa peeuUariy&vouied from ita raj foo&> 
dation ; aince it poaaeaaed, among ita earlieat treaanrea, the 'virtuea and celehritj of 
St Bernard, one of the firat of the Ciatercian monka. That ▼enerated eodenaatie 
catahUahed, in 1 115, the dependent abbey of Clainraux, over which he long preaid- 
ed; and mch waa hia aucoeaa in propagating the Cistercian order, that he haa tome, 
timea been erroneoualy conaidered aa ita founder. The zeal of hia pupila, aided hy 
the authority of hia fiune, completed the work transmitted to them ; and with ao 
much eagemeaa were the monaateriea of the Citeauz fiUed and endowed, that, 
before the year 1250, that order yielded nothing, in the number and importance of 
ita dependendea, to ita rival of Cloni Hiatoiy of Monachiam, 380—381. 
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of Kirklees possesBed a considerable estate in Liretsedge, Harts- 
head, and Mirfield, and the rectory of Mirfield belonged to them. 
Although only one fragment of the house remains among the 
numerous buildings of the hrm yard around it, yet the dimensions 
of the building can be ascertained with tolerable accuracy, and 
proTe it to have been of considerable extent Joan Keps the 
last prioress resigned her charge Nov. 4, 1540, and the house 
according to Dugdale was valued at the dissolution at £19 8s. Id. 
The prioress retired to Mirfield, where the had a pension of 
two pounds per annum, and a pension of £1 13s. 4d. £adi 
was paid to the following surviring nuns, Isabel Hopton, Agnes 
Brooke, Isabel Rodles, and Isabel SatterstaL The site and de- 
mesnes of the house after the dissolution were granted to the 
Ramsden's; in the first year of Elisabeth they were the property 
of Bobert Pilkinton ; and in the eighth of the same reign they 
were obtained by John Armitage, in whose family they hare con- 
tinued to the present day. Of this place Dr. Whitaka* says, 
'' In the situation of Kirklees nunnery, it is impossible for a prac* 
tised eye not to discover that peculiar system which prevailed 
throu^out the nwth of England, in the choice of sites for the 
erection of religious houses. In a warm and fertile bottom, on 
the verge of a deep brook to the south, and on an elevation just 
sufficient to protect the house from inundations, stood this celebrat. 
ed, though not wealthy foundation, of which the outlines alone can 
now be traced. Yet these outlines, diligently pursued, prove it to 
have been of great extent A square depression in the ground dis- 
tinctly markes the cloister court, nearly thirty yards squares 
North of this, was the body of the church, and eighteen yards or 
thereabouts to the east, are the tombs of Elizabeth de Stainton, 
and another, protected by iron rails, immediately eastward 
fiom which the choir has evidently terminated. The nave, 
transept, and choir, must have been at least one hundred and fifty 
feet long. From an engraving of this house, as it appeared about 
the year 1670, it seems that a large gateway with comer turrets, 
was then standing. One fragment, and one only of the offices of 
the house, remains among the buildings of a laige farm yard, 
which the Armitage &mily have erected upon the spot I men* 
tion it for one circumstance, very peculiar in a monastic building 
of this country, that it is of timber. The noble beeches which 
overshadow the tombs, the groups of deer that repose beneath, 
and the deep silence which is only interrupted by the notes of 
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wild^ or the cries ef domeiltic birds, all contribute to exdte verV 
•pleasing sensations."* 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY is indubitably the most interesting", 
imd in some respects the most important object in this district; 
and on this account we shall occupy with its lustory a consider. 
aUy larger space than has been usually demoted to similar objects 
in this work. 

The foundation of this celebrated abbey is to be ascribed to 
Henry de Lacy, the gfandson of that Bbert de Lacy who has so 
frequently been mentioned in the preceeding pages, and of whom 
an the notices have been i^ven which have esdiped obliTion. 
nbert was succeeded by his son Robert, who to the one hundred 
end fifty manors in Yorkshire, the ten in Nottinghamshire, and 
the four in Lincolnshire, added the Lordship of Blackbumshir^, 
in the county of Lancaster. Henry was the younger son of thii^ 
Robert, and succeeded to the immense estates of his fainily upon 
the death of his brother Dbert This great nobleman, being afliictl 
€d witii a dangerous disease, and being tormented in tiie apparent 
approach of death with the consciousness of his crimes, vowed in 
his extremity, according to the superstitious custom of the times; 
that if his life were spared, he would erect an abbey for the Cis^ 
tertian monks in honour of the virgin Mary. When he recovered, 
he sent for the abbot of Fountaynes, described to him the nature 
of his vow, and assigned by charter the village of Bernoldswick 
and its appendages for the fulfilment of his vow. A deputation 
of monks from Pountaynes soon proceeded to Bernoldswick t6 
establish the proposed monastery ; they were met by Henry de 
Lacy himself, who pointed out the boundaries of the territories 
he had assigned for the use of the fathers; Murdac, archbishop 
of York, confirmed the ^ant which the powerful proprietor had 
made; and in 1147, Alexander, the brother of the abbot of 
Fountaynes, with twelve monks and ten lay brethren repaired to 
Bernoldswick to commence the intended ecclesiastical settiement^ 
the name of which they changed to Mount St. Mary. To describe 
at length the causes which produced the failure of the new estabu 
lishmeiit at Bernoldswick ; the unjust conduct of the Monks to 
the inhabitants ; the ravages of the Scots, who carried off the 
goods and provisions of the brotherhood ; the rains which destroy^ 
ed their crops, and the inclemency of the seasons which reduced 
♦ Loidis and Ehneto, 307. 
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them to ttie verge af starvation— is tmnecessary to tlie purposed 
of the present narrative ; it is sufficient to etate^ that the numks 
soon found themselves under the necessity of quitting their new 
place of residence. It happened that Alexander^ on account of 
some business connected wiih his house^ was under the necessity 
of travelling through Airedale — ^he discovered on his journey k 
delightful retreat, embowered in woods, refreshed by the beau- 
tiful stream of the river^ and inhabited by a firatemity of poor and 
laborious hermits. The story connected with this discovery is 
too admirable an example g( the flagrant impostures and fiilsificac- 
tions of the times^ to be ommitted in our narrative. When Alexi 
ander inquired of the hermits th^ origin of their fraternity, and 
the reason which had induced them to take up their abode in that 
rural and perfect seclusion, Seleth their chief, immediately am 
swered that he was a native of the south of England, but that he 
had heard a voice in his sleep saying to him^ ''Arise Seleth; go into 
the province of York ; seek for the valley called Airedale, and 
the place which is called Kirkstall, there shalt thou provide aA 
habitaticm for me and for my son.'' When he inquired who it 
was who thus addressed him, the voice replied, '' I am Mary, and 
my son is Jesus of Nazareth." Seleth then stated that in obedi. 
ence to this irresistible mandate, he had left his kindred and his 
home, that after a tedious search and encountering many priva^ 
tions, he ascertained from the neighbouring shepherds that th6 
place was called Rirkstall,* and that after having remained in 
his solitude alone, feeding upon roots and herbs, he was joined by 
his associates, who put themselves under his government, who 
lived with him according to the rules of the brethren of Lerah; 
having all things in common and gaining their bread by the sweat 
of their brow. Alexander, who had made iip his mind that this 
lovely spot should be the site of his monastery, administered ad 
admonition to the hermits, and informed them that being all layu 
men without a priest, they were like sheep without a shepherd, 
and were under the necessity of immediately adopting some neW 
and better form of religious government He then hastened to 
bis patron, represented to him the unfortunate condition of the 
settlement at Bemoldswick, described the eligiUe situaticm he 

* These monks must have been bungling as well as odious foigen, fools as well 
a» knaves, for Kirkstall was a name unknown until after the foundation of tho 
Abbey which in tlie first instance, was called the Abbey of Hcdinlcia or Heading^ 
ley, the township in which it stands. 
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lad reoenCly Saeanati, pwi c uwMi kb eamoA far tke 

of tht BiMk% and obtained his i^iplkation to WHBm 
, the lord of tlie soil, £or tha grant of tbe pinoe vkkk 
wm afterwards designated KiilntalL Tbe herasits v«re sdob 
dispeaed of, the hahitations of sobm of tliem were poreiinBed, aad 
Ae rsat without an j diftoultj were pnrsaaded to 1 

Henry de Lacj acted in this aAur with so ] 
and neal, that he soogfat a personal interview with WlDinna Fkt. 
arensisy with whom he had preriously been at varinnoe; nnd thii 
noblenangrantedtothemonksof StMary in perpetuity, nnd at 
an annual rent of fire marks, die whole of th^ grooiid in qnes- 
tkn with the adjoining woods and the use of the watv . 

The arran gemen ts Ibr the remoral were soon made, a temfo- 
lary diurdi and other necessary buildings were immedialaly 
erected, and in the year 1153 Alexander and his oosBpnnions 
remored to their new residence fifom Bornoldswick, wliich was 
changed into a fiurming establishment for their use. ThennnMof 
the place was changed into Kiriotall; an adequate qnoe of ground 
wasrapidlydearedfor the erection of the abbey; thelandsonthe 
aouth side of the riTer to the sunmiit of the hill, were obtained 
from WillismdeBamerille; HenrydeLaey abundantly supplied the 
necessities of the monks^ and they wen soon in a condition to com- 
mence die erection of their edifice. For this purpose they used the 
free and grit-stone which they found upon the spot, and which 
possessed the excellent quality of extreme dnrafaility; and the 
diurcfa, the two dormitmes, the refectory, the doisters, the diap- 
ter bouse, and all the requisite otfices were at length completed. 
Haying thus adieiTed the oliject of his most anxious wishes amd 
of his most nealous labours, baring arranged the external a&irs 
and the internal disdidine of his eodesiasdcal establishment^ bar- 
ing obtained immense accessions to its estates, and having seoi it 
rise^eren at thb early period of its existence, to a high deration of 
honour and afluence, the celebrated Abbot Alexander died, after 
baring presided orer the monastery for the long period of thirty 
fireyeanw 

Having already described the orign and the diaracter of the 
Cisterdan monks, (see p. 386,) we shall proceed to narrate what 
particulars in the history of this renowned Abbey are worthy of 
insertion in this work, and then we shall offer some obaervations 
on its dimensiooB, its architecture, and its present state. 

Henry de Lacy died towards the dose of Henry the ssoood s 
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:s*«i^n9 and it is stated by the historian of Pontefract, that his re. 

niains were interred in the oemetery at Kirkstall. Prior to his 

deaths he bestowed upon his &yourite monks several tokens of his 

K-^gard^ only two of which shall be menttooed as illustratiTe of the 

mnanners ai the times. He granted them half a mark of silver 

out <^ his estate at Clitheroe, to furnish a lamp to bum night and 

day before the great altar in the Abbey diurch; and from the 

same estate he granted them a mark of fldlver annually^ to supply 

t;lie Abbot with robes suitable to the dignity of his office, and the 

importance of his functions. 

The monks also obtained, what in those days of gross and 

al>ject superstition was of far greater consequence to them than 

either the patronage of barons, or the favour of princes — ^for Pope 

Aideian, in the second year of his Pontificate, 1166, confirmed to 

tlie Abbot and his brethren all the grants they had received from 

tlie three noblemen already mentioned^ and from other benefiic 

tors; he ratified the arrangments they had made, especially with 

reference to tithes; he bestowed upon them some peculiar privi. 

leges and exemptions; and he demonstrated that they were un» 

der his spedal protection by pnmouncing formal denundations 

upon all who might molest them in the enjoyment of their estates. 

The second Abbot of Kirkstall was Ralph Hageth, who had 

been a resident in Fountaynes Abbey, and he seems to have had a 

high reputation for sincerity, scanctity, and attachment to the 

interests of his order. Robert de Lacy, the son and successor of 

Henry, displayed the same munificence to Ralph, that his &ther 

had done to Alexander. He bestowed upon the monks several 

extensive tracts at Roundhay, near Leeds, and the whole of 

Acrington with its park or wood in the parish of Whalley, in 

Lancashire. The Abbacy of Ralph, however, was clouded with mis. 

fortone, the monks had become possessed <^ the grange of iKGclde. 

diwaite, which formed the most valuable appendi^ of their abbey 

—it had previously been part of the fee dT Roger de Mowbray-^ 

this baron, in one of the numerous feuds which agitated the 

country at this period, had espoused a party which was hostile to 

the king— Henry II. seised hk fee, expeUed the monks, and gave 

Micklethwaite, as we have already related, with CoUingham and 

Bardsey to Ada Brus, in exchange f<H* the castle of Danby. The 

■MNikg were greatly incensed against their Abbot, whom they 

aooaaed of being the cause of this heavy loss, and who by his 

want of order and his extravagance, had reduced the affiurs of the 
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calaHMimcBt to the brink of raia. 80 gmt wm the dafcre» itf 
the moQka that they diqwraedtbenadTes among theneighbonru^ 
mooaitefieB, with the view of working upon the oompaaGMMi of 
the King. Thef mighty howererj have opafed themselves the 
trouble of their diahonourable expedient, for the King coBtwned 
immoveable^ and the fratemitj were compelled to letnm to thdr 
ahbey, and to deviae fresh measuies for the restomtion of thew 
affurs. When Ralph was translated to the preaideiicy of Foua. 
taynes, he was suooeed by Lambert, under whose admimslntim 
something like proqierity again visited, the inmates of the abbey. 
But an event soon took plaoe^ which aroused the mott praimad 
alarm of the monks, and which as it iUustrates one part of the 
usual policy they observed u the administration of their uttm, 
demands a distant repetition. The reflections and the i^pUcadoa 
of the anonymous author of amost excellent and elabonte htstoiy 
of Kirkstall abbey, published in Leeds* about six years i^o^ are 
somuch to the purpose, that we shall abridge them far the benefit 
of our readers. 

''A certain knight, called Bicfaaid de Eland, daimed fiom 
the monastery the Grange of Clivacher as his property. It is 
supposed that the plea of De £]and« was grounded upon a sug- 
gestion that this parted Clivacho: was within his manor of Boob, 
dale, to which it lay contiguous, and which in times when the 
boundaries of lands were so extremely lax and ill defined, he might 
found upon some colour of reason. On inquiry the Abbot discovered 
the claim to be well fimnded, but still avoided its recognition and 
secured compensation fior the loss of the place, by resigning it into 
the hands of Roger de Lacy, from whom it had been shortly 
before received. The latter in consequence bestowed the village 
and park of Akanngton upon the monks, as already mentioned, 
to. make good his former gift. Lambert, following the habitual 
practice of his holy brethren, immediately upon obtaining pes* 
session, banished the inhabitants from their ancient abodes and 
possessions, and converted the whole into a grange for the use of 
the monastery, under the superintendeaoe of some of the lay 
brothers of the establishment^^It has fr^iiently been remarked 
that the invention of gun-powder and several other wholesale 
and expeditious modes of human destruction, is ascribaUe to the 
knowledge and ingenuity of monks. Among the number of crueU. 

* An Hiitorical, AAtiquftrian, and Pictuieflque Account of ICirkttall Abber. 
London, LongmM & Co.«.Leed8, RobiMon & HenuMn, 1 vol. 13no. 
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ties whidi may be traced to the same origin, the practice just 
referred to deserved a conspicuous p]aoe. So early as the twelfth 
century, the removal of all indigenous inhabitants from the estates 
bestowed on the church, in order to secure a larger surplus for 
the gratification of monastic luxury, was enforced with an unswer. 
▼ing callousness worthy of a political economist. But even then 
the spirit of Englishmen would not tamely brook such treatment. 
In the instance which has occasioned this digression,' we are 
informed, by the pious historian of Kirkstall Abbey, that some 
'' wicked neighbouring inhabitants, whose predecessors had for- 
merly been possessed of Akarington, by the instigation of the 
devil, burnt the grange with all its furniture, and cruelly mur- 
dered three lay brothers, viz., Norman, Umfridus, and Robert, 
who managed the farm."... The abbot, it is said, awed by this 
untoward accident, recommended the souls of the deceased to God, 
and committed their bodies to the grave. He then repaired to 
Robert de Lacy, his patron, and related to him the misfortune^ 
with a suitable accompaniment of tears. Be Lacy waxed wroth 
on hearing of the great presumption evinced by the people 
against their usurpers, and not only banished the malefactors who 
were guilty of the firing and murder, but also their relations. 
These proceedings soon brought the unfortunate suffisrers to 
their senses, when they fell at the Abbot's feet, and, by permission 
of De Lacy, made satisfaction to God and the brethren for so 
enormous a sin ; they also swore to abjure the above grange for 
themselves and their successors, resigning to God and the monks 
all right they had therein, and giving money over and above for 

the damage they had done Peace was accordingly ratified 

between the oppressors and the oppressed, and the Abbot rebuilt 
with confidence the grange which had been destroyed, as well as 
repured the other injuries which had been sustained at Akaring. 
ton by the late disturbances." These events occurred about the 
year 1192. 

Upon the death of Lambert, Turgedus succeeded as Abbot 
of Kirkstall : he appears to have been a nervous and contempla- 
tive man, far more celebrated for a certain sort of reputed sanctity, 
than for the qualifications which were demanded by the impor- 
tant and responsible station to which he was elevated. We shall 
make two extracts from the singular account of this abbot given 
by his companion and historian. ^' Turgesius was an abbot of 
boly memory, a man of singular abstinence, and a most severe 

3e 
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cbastiwr of his body, being alwmys dothcd in sackdodi, to sip. 
prefli the unlaviul motions of the flesh by hanh dotliing; curyiBg 
in his mmd those words of the gospd, ' They that wev soft 
clothing are in kings' houses.' His garment at all tintes was bat 
one cowl and one tunic, without any addition ; he had no mart ia 
winter and no less in summer. Thus he yielded to neitber 
season, so that you would neither think him to be chilled witk 
the cold, nor inflamed with the heat.... In winter he stood at the 
night watches, when we, baring double garments on, were almost 
fmen stiff, as if he felt no uneasiness; and we say that be 
repelled the cold of the season with the ardour of the tnwaid 
man. ...He was frequently weefUng, and in oompunetioi] — ^wbei 
discoursing, be seldom refrained from tears ; uerer at the office 
of the altar without devotion, never said mass without teais. 
whereof be shed so great a flood, that be did not seem to weea 
but to rain down tears, insomuch that the sacerdotal vestmefits 
be wore could scarce be used by any other.*" 

The aflairs of the abbey, under the superintendence of this 
lacrymose superior, gradually declined into great disorder; it 
became evident to the monks, that abstinence, and the power of 
shedding torrents of tears^ were not the only qualifications whidi 
were demanded by the duties of their bead, and they therefore 
chose, as the successor of Turgesius, Helias, who had beoi a 
monk at Roche, who seems to have been a man of business, and 
to have laboured with considerable perseverance to restore the 
former prosperity and opulence of the community. Although 
Helias had some difficulty, after bis accession to the abbacy, to 
manage the temper of Roger de Lacy, the grandjiepbew of 
Robert already mentioned, be succeeded in oondliating the regard 
of that sanguinary and formidable baron, and obtained firom him 
numerous favours for the community ; he took from King Jdia 
the grange of Middethwaite^ and the manors of Collingham and 
Bardsey, to farm as a fee at the king's hand, paying yearly four- 
score and ten pounds — ^he added the soc of Addle, the town of 

Allerton, with some other places, to the estates of the abbey 

but at the same time, by the violence of King John, it wss 
deprived of the grange of Heton and the land of Thorpe. For a 
century after the death of Helias, nothing can be recorded of the 
establishment at Kirkstall except the names of the abbots. They 
were, Ralph of Newcastle, who succeeded Helias, and died in the 

* Hilt Kirks. Abb. p. 8S, 84, 
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reign of Henry III., on the ninth of the ides of April. Walter 
was the next abbot in the same reign, and died oa the second of 
the ides of October. Maurice followed in 1223, and died in 1249, 
in the same reign. Adam succeeded Maurice on Friday se'nnight 
after Easter the same year. Hugh Mikelay was inducted on the 
17th of the kalends of April, 1259, and died on the kalends of 
June, 1262, also in the reign of Henry UI. Simon, his successor, 
was created the 15th of the kalends of June in the same year, 
and died on the 13th of the kalends of March, 1269, and in the 
53d of Henry III. He was succeeded by William de Leedes on 
the 2d of the nones of March, being then a Thursday, the same 
year, and was Abbot till the Assumption of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, in 1275. After him came Gilbert de Cortles, who was 
created on the morrow after the Assumption of the blessed Mary, 
and was abbot three years, one month, and four days, when he 
either resigned or was deposed. He was, however, created abbot 
a second time, and held the office until the feast of St Peter ad 
Vincula, 1280. Then Henry Carr was chosen, and after him 
Hugh Orimston, in 1284. 

When the last-named abbot was elected, the religious foun- 
dation at Kirkstall was in such a state of deplorable embarrass- 
ment, that it was absolutely necessary to take some decisive steps 
to save it from utter ruin. The revenues of the monks were 
exhausted by interest upon debts, and the live stock on the 
lands, by a strange improvidence, had been nearly consumed to 
supply the every day wants of the fraternity. Of this condition, 
the following account is given ; the particulars were taken on 
the day of St. Lambert, Bishop and martyr, 1232. '* Imprimis, 
draught oxen, 16; cows, 84; yearling and young bullocks, 16; 
asses, 21 ; sheep, none. The debts which are certainly due, by 
recognizance made before the Baron of Exchequer, £4402 12s. 7d. 
Besides the writings laying in custody of the society, of James de 
Fistolis, of 500 marks ; besides one writing, in the hands of the 
Abbot of Fountains and of the Abbot Henry, of 50 marks; 
besides 59 sacks of wool and 9 marks, due to Bernard Talde ; 
and besides the acquittances in the hands of John Sadden, for 
340 marks. In testimony thereof, we, the brothers, and Henry, 
called Abbot of Fountains, have affixed our seal to these presents." 
The debts, therefore, of the Abbey, besides 59 sacks of wool, 
amounted to £5248 158. 7d, — a very large sum for those days. 
The creditors demanding the payment of their debts, the monks 
were under the necessity of soliciting, through their patron. 
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The success of this anrangement will be estimated by the kL 
lowing inyentory taken in 1301, three years before the death of 
-t^he abbot Grimston. '^ Imprimis, draught oxen 216, cows 160^ 
yeardings and bullocks 152, calves 90, sheep and kmbs 4,000. 
The debts of the house £100. In tesitmony hereof, Richard, abbot 
of Fountains, affixeth his seal." 

After the death of Hugh Grimston, John de Bridsall succeeded 
^o the abbacy. With his administration the chronicle of Kirkstall 
ends, and little more can be given of the subsequent history than 
the names of the abbots. 

An interesting question arises at this stage of the narrative. 
What was the state of morals during this long period in Kirkstall 

rcMMonB he wu oyercome, and how indnced to giirs np % great deal for m litde, it 
VFonld not he prudent to trust to paper. 

And, that we might not he deceived in anj of the premiaea, we hftve heen ear^ 
fill to enroll in chancery the ohligations we hftve received lor payment of the above 
sums, and the contract in like manner. Both theae, moreover, are ratified by 
tbe lung*s confirmation, which is in our hands. 

And now, brethren, from what has gone before, ye may in some measure 
understand what trouble we have endured. If, therefore, we have done well, 
think of a recompense; if otherwise, or even if we have heen lukewarm in your 
concerns, spare our infirmity. 

But we require you that ye labour day and night, to the utmost of your ability, 
that every thing belonging to you (excepting the crops upon the ground, which 
cannot be removed without being destroyed), may be entirely taken away before 
the earl's messenger, whom we purposely detain here with his horse and groom, 
shall arrive to take livery and seisin of the lands. 

And whatever is mcapable of being removed, abandon peaceably, because the 
earl, by his letter directed to Sir B. de Salem, which he will receive by the hearer 
of these, hath required him to purchase, at a &ir price, whatever you are inclined 
to sell within his bailiwick, and to afford you ever other accommodation consistent 
with the livery of the lands. A similar commission is addressed to the steward of 
CTliderhow, for the lands in his bailiwick, by the bearer thereol 

It will not be prudent to show these letters to any one; but, until you have all 
safe, keep your own counsel secret from every one out of the bosom of the chapter. 
And because we desire to be informed of what has happened since our [departure^ 
before we make any new contract, which might possibly interfere with your present 
circumstances, we require you, on sight and reading hereof^ to inform us of your 
situation by the swiftest messenger you have. 

Send some money too by the same hand, however you come by it, even though 
it be taken from the oblations, that we may at least be able to purchase necesiariea 
while we are labouring in your vineyard. In this we earnestly entreat you not to 
£ul; for in truth we were never m destitute before. 

Farewell, my beloved ! — Peace be with you. Amen. 
From Castle Reginald, on the morrow 
of St Martin, AD. 1287. 
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Abbey?— and did the monks of that institutioii exonplify asy 
thing approadiing to that general profligacy with wliidi the 
monastic profession was genenlly chargable? We femr that 
the almost universal oensore which all Christendcmi passed upoa 
the luxurious tenants of the abbeys and monasteries of £iirope^ 
was applicable to the ecdesiastiGS whose history we are now nor. 
rating. John de Bridsall^ the last abbot we hare nientioDei 
found it necessary upon some conventual business to visit Canter- 
bury, from which dty he addressed a letter to bis farethrea it 
home, written, as its postcript states, with many tears (the unmaalr 
maudlin style of these monks would be amusing if it were net 
contemptible). In this communication, the writer plainly aBude 
to inconsistencies, or rather to vices, which he was evideatk 
afraid to describe distinctly upon paper. He says, " He wntr 
unto certain persons, 'abstain from every appearance of evil/ and 
avoid it before hand, whatever is m* can be pretended on it behalfl 
God shall give you the knowledge of these things;" and there is 
another passage in the same letter to which we shall soon parti- 
cularly allude, which the author of the histcnry has justly oooceived 
to conduct to the same conclusion. Another fiict wiU reduce this 
suspicion to certainty. After John de Bridsall, succeeded Abbot 
Walker; then Abbot William, elected 1341-~then Roger de 
Leedes, elected 1^9 — ^then John Thoniberg, elected 1378 — then 
John de Bardsey, whose name occurs 1396 and 1399 — ^and thes 
Abbot William Grayson. 

A very remarkable record, which corresponds with the time 
of the last-mentioned abbot, was discovered among the charters 
of the Cottonian Library, and has been translated by the author 
of the History of the Abbey. The following is the document 
adverted to. — " To all whom these presents may come, brother 
Robert, Abbot of the Monastery of the Blessed Mary at Kirk, 
stall, health and faith in the following. Though by the insti. 
tutes of our order, the admission of women is prohibited under 
heavy penalties within the precincts of Cistercian Abbeys; wc 
nevertheless, being desirous of the salvation of souls, which 
undoubtedly wiU be obtained as well by women as men, who in 
certain days in the year happen to visit the church of the said 
monastery of Kirkstall, and which visits, moreover, are clearly 
allowed in some indulgencies granted by Pope Boniface the 
Ninth, we hereby tolerate, pro tempore, on the above-meutioDed 
days, the admission of women to the said church solely; provided, 
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notwithsUnding^ that such females be not introduced into any 
other apartment within the confines of the said monastery^ neither 
l>y the abbots, nor by any of the monks^ under the penalties 
awarded by the aforesaid ordinance ; which penalties we by these 
presents decree, and without remission enforce, as well against 
the abbot as the monks of the aforesaid monastery, if they shall 
l>e found to transgress what is permitted them. Oiren at our 
axionastery of Fountaynes, A. D. 1461." It has been conjectured 
l>y Dr. Whitaker from this document, that the abbots of Foun- 
taynes exercised a certain superiority over those of Kirkstall, 
and that they possessed an indefinable jurisdiction over the latter 
monastery. As Kirkstall was the ofispring of Fountaynes, this 
may not be improbable. The letter, however this may be, most 
certainly shews that the morals of the monks at Kirkstall had 
been by no means blameless. The strong prohibition against the 
introduction of females into the apartments of the abbots and 
monks, shews that circumstances had occurred to render it neces- 
sary, and that the services of the church had been prostituted to 
the purposes of profligacy and crime. This record further illus- 
trates Uie execrable superstition which these holy fathers were 
accustomed to promote among the credulous and ignorant people 
— ^the reader will perceive that both men and women were induced 
to resort to the church of Kirkstall Abbey, upon the idea that 
such visits might meritoriously involve the salvation of their 
souls.* Here are superstition and sin going hand in hand, and 
the pretended fathers of the church demonstrated to have rendered 
the most solemn services of their holy religion, subsidiary to the 
gratification of one of the most licentious passions of human 
nature. 

After Abbot William Grayson, Thomas Wymbersley was con- 
firmed in the abbacy of Kirkstall on April 6, 1468. Robert 
Kelynbeck became abbot, August 21, 1499, and after a presidency 
over the afilairs of the house of about two years, he was followed 
by William Stockdale, created on the 10th of December, 1501. 
William Marshall was next elevated to the abbacy, on the 5th of 
December, 1506; and the last abbot was John Ripley, alias 

" The author of the History of Kirkitoll Abhey regards this acceptation of the 
abbot's words, " the salvation of souls,*' as a mistake, and he will have it to mean 
nothing more than the health or benefit of the soul to accrue from such visits. 
With all due deference, however, to so respectable an authority, we can attach no 
other meaning than that we have given to " salntem animamm.** 
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Browne, who mirrendered this oonTeat to the gtovb on tJie SSd 
of Norember, 1540, in the thirtyUint year of the leiga W 
Henry VIIL 

When that memorftfale erm armed in which the fetters d 
papal deapotinn in England were broken for ever, aad the ■bobbs- 
teries, thoae receptacles of abomination, thoae atnmglioUs d 
aaperstition, were diasolved, the eatabtishment at KirkstnU wag 
inrolved in the general ruin, and the long line of its abbots ww 
brought to a final termination. It ia well known tliat, in the 
reign of Henry VHI., two acta were passed for the disaalution of 
the religious establishments. The first act, passed in 1535* pro. 
nounoed the dissolution of all the houses whose revenue did net 
exceed two hundred pounds a year ; in the operation of this wet, 
therefore, Kirkstall was not included. But the second act, passed 
in 1539, which legalised the surrender of all the religious houses, 
was the sentence of desolation to this celebrated monastic insti. 
tutioo. At the time of the dissolution, Dngdale estimates the 
estates of the abbey at £329 12s. lid. per annum, and Speed, at 
£512 12s. id.; but it appears, from some documeuts found ia the 
Augmentation Office, that the income considerably exceeded the 
higher of these sums. Upon this subject the author we have so 
often quoted states: " Barton asserts, that all the estates confis- 
cated were considered worth ten times the yearly revenue at 
which they were rated in this visitation, and the conjectuie 
i^pears well founded. The system on which lands beloogii^ to 
■lonasteries were let, was that of short leases, on the renewal of 
which, heavy fines were levied, and the rents allowed to rematD 
at their former amount. It would also happen in this, as in cases 
of other official inquisitions, that almost the lowest possible valua- 
tion was that returned to the Exchequer by the Commissionere. 
Taking, however. Speed's estimate to be correct, the revenue of 
Kirkstall Abbey, at the period of the dissolution, may be fairly 
set down as equal to between eight and ten thousand pounds per 
annum of our present currency ; and taking into account the 
improvement of the property in the interim, the estates of this 
house would now produce a prodigious income." But there was 
considerable property to be added, which was never taken into 
the estimates of the annual worth of the estates. There was the 
annual value of the granges which the monks retained in their 
occupation — ^there were the cattle, the corn, and the other stores 
which they possessed at the period-*-there were the plate and 
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otiier similar valuables^-and there were other descriptions of 
property^ which must have amounted to an immense additional 
sum. 

After the dissolution, the site of Kirkstall Abbey, and tome 
of the adjoining estates, were granted in exchange to the cele- 
brated Archbishop Cranmer, and were by him settled upon Peter 
Hammond, in trust for his younger son. The estates roust have 
passed at no distant period to the crown ; for in the 26th of 
Clizabeth they were granted by the Queen to Edmund Down- 
ynge and Peter Asheton, and their heirs for ever. At an ulterior 
period, which cannot now be precisely ascertained, the site and 
demesnes, with the manor of Bramley, were purchased by the 
Sairiles of Howley, and they afterwards passed by marriage, 
through the Duke of Montague, to the Brudeneils, Earls of 
Cardigan, in whose possession tiiey still remain. Neariy five 
hundred acres of the estates were, however, let about eighty 
years ago, by one of the Earls of Cardigan, on a lease of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years, to the Rev. Mr. Moore, minister 
of the episcopal chapel at Headingley, through whose daughter 
the interest has passed to Sir Sandford Graham, Baronet 

The dilapidation of the abbey commenced immediately after 
the dissolution. The roof was then taken from the church, the 
bells from the tower, and the lead and timber from the other 
buildings, and all were sold for the benefit of the crown. It 
appears, too, from an entry in the churchwardens' books of Leeds, 
in 1583, to have been contemplated as a sort of quarry for build, 
ing materials ; for it is mentioned, that a number of labourers 
were employed, at sixpence a day, in removing the materials of 
" Christall * Abbaye," to assist in the erection of edifices in that 
town. The system of dilapidation never proceeded to the extent 
which might have been anticipated from its early commencement, 
and up to the middle of the last century, the venerable tower of 
the abbey appeared to the observer to have sufiered but little 
from the ravages of time. In 1741 an old granary belonging to 
the Abbey was taken down ; it was covered with slate brought 
five hvndred years before from the neighbournood of Elland, near 
Hali£u, which had become so indurated as to resemble steel 
rather than stone. In the winter of 1746, the dormitory fell 

*The sapposition that this name wu given to the place on account of the clear- 
ncM of the water of the Aire, may be correct. The deAled state of the stream at 
present, mast aiford a wonderful contrast to what it once exhibited. 

3f 
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doim ; and on the twenty-aeventli of Juiiuuy, ITT^^ two sides <^ 
the tover, and put of the thirds were hurled to the grooiid. Dr. 
Whitaker records a singular discovery ooDnected with this dr. 
cumstaDoe. Within a few days after the fall of the tower, he 
disoorered, imbedded in the mortar, several little smoking jipa, 
such as were used in the reign of James I. for tobacco, a proof «f 
a lact which has not been recorded, that prior to the intiodiicticD 
of that plant from America, the practice of inhaling the smoke 
of some indigenous r^etaUe prerailed in England.* There cu 
be little doubt that the comparative preservation of the ruin is to 
be ascribed to the early introduction of bride as a material Ibr 
building in Leeds, and also to the eirtreme hardness of the ntdoe, 
after the lapse of so many ages since it was taken from the quairr. 

We shall now take a brief survey of the abbey, and thm 
bring this department of our hist<My to a termination. The dose, 
with which all abbeys were surrounded, which was genenlly 
fenced with a high and sometimes an embattled wall with one or 
two splendid gateways, and beyond which the mools were not 
permitted to proceed except on the business of their convent, 
contained at Kirkstall about tiiirty acres. Parts of this high 
and strong wall are yet remaining, by which the exteri<^ build- 
ings and the live stock of the monastery were effectuaUy protected 
from the marauding incursion of the savage plunderers of the 
borders, who were formerly accustomed to extend their desolations 
over the whole north of England. The prindpal entrance was 
from the north-west; part of the magnificent gateway is still 
standing ; it is now occupied as a dwdling house by Mr. 8pink, 
and in the prindpal apartment the great arch of the gate is 
distinctly discemiUe. 

The original tower of the abbey rose but a very little above 
the roof of the church. The subsequent addition, probably to 
give increased importance to the external appearance of the 
febric, and to provide accommodation for a peal of bells^ took 
place about the beginning of the fifteenth century, and to the 
same period has been ascribed all the deviations from the simpU- 
dty of the original plan. The distribution of the internal accom- 
modations of the monastery may be ascertained with the greatest 
exactness. The centre was formed by the usual large quadran- 
gular court, into which the various offices and apartments opened, 
and which was entirdy surrounded by a pent house ddster. 
* Loid. and Elm. p. 1 19. 
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The north side of this quadrangle was oonstitated by the nave 
of the church. This fabric at Kirkstall is magnificent in its 
ruins^ and even those deviations from taste in its architecture^ 
which some fiutidious observers have affected to condemn, were 
no doubt intended to increase the solemn effect of its internal 
appearance. The eastern side of^the quadrangle was formed, first 
by the vestry attached to the end of the south transept of the 
church, then the chapter house, which in almost every monastery 
was adorned with peculiar care — ^then the refectory, one long 
ground room, and then two or three smaller apartments, whose 
uses have not been ascertained, and over the whole was the dor- 
mitory for the monks. The south side of the quadrangle was 
formed by the parlour, the Idtchen, sculleries, butteries, &c., and 
all the filth and offid, from the proximity of the Aire, could 
easily be conveyed into the stream. The western side of the 
quadrangle seems to have consisted of a dormitory for the lay 
brothers, upon a line of arches supported by columns, which 
formed a covered walk for the monks. The abbot's lodgings 
were at the south-east comer of the building ; they constituted 
a distinct edifice, much in the style of a capital manor house, and 
the foundations of the fabric can still be very distinctly traced. 

In the architecture of Kirkstall Abbey, the workmanship of 
two perfectiy distinct periods can immediately be ascertained. 
The tower of the church, the great chancel window, and some of 
the lanterns and minarets, are clearly of a ^ later construction 
than the rest of the abbey. In referring to this subject, we 
shall first of all quote the description of Whitaker, who has 
observed these ruins with unusual care, and then we shall append 
a few supplementary observations. The doctor says, ** The abbey 
of Kirkstall, by its superlative beauty as an object, has almost 
undone the present work. As a subject of monastic history 
also, it has been nearly exhausted by the labours of Dugdale, 
and his follower Stephens. Antiquaries are as familiarly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of its foundation, the character 
of its early abbots, and the particulars of its early discipline, the 
ruin of its revenues by improvidence, and the assistance by which 
they were restored, as if the transaction had passed before their 
eyes. Draftsmen and landscape painters, good and bad, have 
done their parts to delight or to glut the public taste with this 
enchanting ruin, and the actuest curiosity might almost look in 
vain for a point which has not been represented. The general 
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liflictiity of aooeM to Uie doister-ooiurt has fiortaiiat^j left oar 
ispeet of tbia noble building iariolate, and it baa not bea 
teglected by tbe draftaman. 

" Tbe doiater-ooiurt, whicb aeULinterest now preaetf e a froB 
ntruaion aa an orobard, waa tbe oeaMtery not only of tbe aodely 
Hit of tbe wealthy laity of tbe neigbbouring country, wbere tao 
rarda of ionaciiated ground were often purcbaaed by aa mnj 
^xganga of iNoductire land ; bere a few firagmenta of grav 
ind cfoaaea remain, but tbeie ia only one remnant of an 
ion^ on wbicb little more ia legible tban tbe word Rioard in M 
Sngliab cbaractera. Tbe lavatory, near tbe aoutb^enat oonsr 
laa been ricbly adorned; west from tbis waa tbe refedoey, t 
(roined and not very spadoua apartaMnt By opaiin|^ afl tbe 
iTcbes of tbe several apartmenta on tbe east and aouth oooe moR 
nto the dmater, and dosing tbe modem apertures outiFards, by 
imply lawning the area within, and by a jadidoua use of ivy 
rbere any blank apaoea require to be broken, or any defonailiei 
onoealed, tbia might be made a beautiful and singular aoene; far 
bere ia, perhaps, no doiater quadrangle in the kingdnaa ao entire 
a tbia, with the exception of Fountains, which, though of aucb 
irger dimensions, is designed in the worst taate, and of the worst 
proportions I have ever observed in a monastic building. 

'' Tbe great kitchen of Kirkstall, together with a auite af 
partments extending eastward from the south-east comer of the 
[uadrangle, towards the foundations of the abbot's lodginga, ia of 
9uch later date than the rest, and an imprudent superatmotuiv 
n the original tower, which rose but little above the acute-angled 
oof of the church, overweighted one of the four great oolmnna 
t the intersection, which, after giving warning for several yean 
f ita approaching fall, was sudd^ly crushed by the vast auperin- 
umbent pile on Wednesday night, Jan. 27, 170O, and brought 
own in its ruin more than two sides ci tbe tower. Considered 
lerely as a ruin, the effect of the church waa certainly improved 
y this catastrophe; but the visible detachment of the end of the 
orth transept, and above all, of the great east window from the 
djdning walls, which might yet be prevented from increasing 
y the application of buttresses, threatens, if neglected, to reduce 
his noble remain to a state of yawning di^iidation, which. will 
e deplored when it is too late. 

'' It is a trifling drcumatance, but not undeserving of mention 
B a trait of ancient manners, but within a few days after the foil 
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of the tower, the writer of this account discovered^ embedded in 
the mortar of the fallen fragmentSy seTeral little smoking pipes, 
such as were used in the reign of James I. for tobacco ; a proof 
of a fact which has not been rewrdeA, that prior to the introduc- 
tion of that plant from America, the practice of iwhiJing the 
smoke of some indigenous vegetable jNPevailed in England. 

" It is to the neglect of two centuries and ahalf^ the (unregarded 
^^Towth of ivy, and the maturity of vast elms and other forest 
trees, which have been suffered to spring up among the walls, 
€liat Kirkstall is become, as a sin^e object, the most picturesque 
smd beautiful ruin in the kingdom. Add to this the mellowing 
liand of time, which by rounding angles, breakittg lines, and soft, 
ening down the glare of recent colouring, may be r^;arded as the 
£r8t of all architectural landscape painters." 

Notwithstanding the loose appearance which some of thestooe. 
vork has contracted by the decomposition of the mortar, it is evi. 
dent that the masonry of the building was exquisitely fine, there is 
no doubt that the whole of the exterior was finished with the same 
exactness as is s^ll perceptible on the north side of the abbey, and 
some of the piUars which yet remain have been polished in a man- 
ner which cannot be paralleled in any modem workmanship of the 
same rough material. The architecture of the church is by no 
means unique. The roundheaded arches of the loop hole windows 
of the north, probably contracted to narrow dimensions to give 
only a ''dim religious light" to the church, are o(»tradlcted by 
the pointed style which every where prevails in the interior, and 
the whole strikingly confirms the observation of Milner,* who tells 
us that *' in the ecclesiastical buildings of the twelfth century, 
pointed arches were every where intermixed with circular ones. 
The f<Hiner were more generally placed upon massive Saxon pillars, 
and even in some few instances at first were very obtuse, as in the 
intercoIumniatioDS at St. Cross near Winchester, or, what was 
almost always the case, they were exceedingly acute, &c." We 
shall content ouHselves with one more quotation from the History 
of the abbey upon this subject. " From the remnant of the 
arched roof still covering the choir, it may be assumed that 
the most exact agreement and proportion were observed through 
the whole interior of the sacred edifice. Four great arches spring- 
ing from four massive clustered columns at the angles of the 
nave, transepts, and choir, supported the tower and apparently 
* On the EcdetiMtical Arehitoctura of England, 90, 91. 
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formed the centre from which diverged the probably gixnned and 
ribbed roofe of the rest of the church. In all that sunriTes of 
these parts of the buildings the same love of elegant simplicity 
and scrupulous taste may be discovered, as in the plainer and more 
substantial erections." 

The progress of decay in ancient buildings^ has generally been 
connected with the progress of discovery, and as the dilapidated 
edifices gradually crumble into ruin, interesting relics of former 
times are exposed to the research of the antiquary. But few 
discoveries have, however, been made at Kirkstall Abbey. In 
1825, a number of square tiles of small dimensions, of different 
colours, and glazed on one side, were found near the ruins of the 
chapter house, and in all probability formed the bottom of a small 
font or cistern, raised a few feet above the level of the floor. In 
the following year, the foundation story of the com mill used by 
themonks was detected and cleared out,and is now inclosed within 
the wall of the garden connected with the house to which we have 
before alluded, as having been formed out of the grand north- 
western entrances. This com mill was of course worked by water ; 
and the manner in which the stream was conveyed to it, is another 
demonstration, in addition to the many we have given, of the 
industry and expenditure of the monks, in promoting their own 
comfort and the completion of their establishment. The goit by 
which the water was brought to turn the wheel, commenced near 
Horsforth ; it originally proceeded, no doubt, in a straight line 
to the abbey mill; and it is conjectured, that the water, after 
having served its purpose of grinding the com, was distributed 
in subterraneous channels through different parts of the building, 
to subserve its cleanliness and convenience. Part of this goit is 
still used to convey a stream from the wood below Horsforth to 
Kirkstall Forge, where it assists in moving part of the machinery 
of that immense establishment. On the 13th of April, 1826, 
while some boys were amusing themselves among the ruins of the 
chapter house, they discovered an aperture in one of the walls, 
and their curiosity being excited, they removed the external slab. 
It then appeared that a rude coffin had been placed in the wall; 
some of the bones of a human body, including parts of the skull 
and jaws, were found, together with a quantity of dust, which 

" History of Kirkstall Abbey. Wc cannot take leave of this author without 
rocommcnding most warmly his very useful work to all who arc anxious to acquire 
some information relative to the mode of ancient conventical life in finglaad. 
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had once constituted an animated frame. No inscription was 
found upon the flags, but it was conjectured that the person who 
had been interred in this remarkable receptacle^ had been distin- 
guished as one of the superiors or principal bene&ctors of the abbeyr^ 
and was probably either one of the abboto or of the de Lacies. 

The ruins of Kirkstall Abbey form the most beautiful object 
in this district ; and, a few years ago, the grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood were preserved in admirable adaptation to the scene.* 

* Of the numerotiA descriptions which have heen given of this ruin, we shall 
extract two, which we have no doaVt will interest our readers. Gent*8 sketch of 
the ahbey runs thus : — ^** The stately gate north-west of the abbey (as may appear 
by the magnificent arches on each side), through which they were once used to pass 
into a tpadous plain, at the ireat end of the churcb—the chrystal fiver Aire inces. 
aantly running by with a murmuring noise — the walls of the edifice built after the 
manner of a cross, having nine pillars on each side, from east to west, beside three 
ftt each end, in the trtnsepts — ^the stately reverential aisles in the whole church—, 
the places for six altars, on each side of the high altar, as appears by the stone pots 
for holy water-^the burial place for the monks on the south side (near the palace), 
now made an orchard — ^the arched chamber leading to the cemetery, next the 
chnrch, in the walls of which are yet to be seen several largestone coffins—the 
dormitory, yet more south-eaat, with other cells and offices— all these are enough 
to furnish the contemplative soul with the most serious meditations. The abbey 
now is only a mere shell, with roofless walls, having yet a well-built but uncovered 
steeple, the eastern parts embraced by its ivy, and all about the whole pile desolate, 
solitsry, and forlorn.^* 

A writer in the Qentleman^s Magazine thus describes the impressions created 
by this place in 1806 :-~" The west front is much richer than Fountains; the 
doorway is highly embellished ; over, two conjoined windows ; still higher, a single 
window, once lighting the roof. On the sides of the front are breaks, or buttresses, 
which, with the pediment, terminate with embellished turrets. The ombulatery in 
continuation is much ruined. The east front of the church accords in decorations 
with the west fivnt ; the east window is large. Viewing the interior part of the 
church fitym the west doorway, the nave has lost the groins ; those to the side aisles 
remain. The choir retains its groins. The centre tower has remaining its sooth 
and port of the east sides. The chapter-house is not only uncommon in deaign, 
but possesses much of the sublime. It is an oblong, divided into two portions by 
double arches ; that portion contiguous to the cloisters has the remnant of a cluster 
of columns in the centre supporting two divisions of groins ; and so strongly is the 
masonry united, that, notwithstanding all the columns are gone except the centre 
one, the capitals belonging to them, and the springing of the groins, retain their 
positions, to the utter astonishment of all beholders. Ever let me seize each 
opportunity to hold up to praise the wonderful skill of my ancient brethren, and 
ever cry. What was their system of construction, and what were their materials, 
thus to combine, bidding after-ages look on and marvel I The second portion east- 
waid is without a centre cluster of columns, the groins springing from angle to 
angle. The windows are large, and contain seats, no doubt intended for the reli- 
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The dote within the outer wiJlt waa a fine open 
itttraaion either of ronda or of butkUnga bad deatiujed its privncr. 
and a more fiivourable aituation ooald not be fomid for the 
indulgence of oonteniibtioD, and of racreatiTe ploaame. Fiftj 
yeara ago, a pleaaant Ibotpath along the fielda and die traes hy 
the banka of the Aire^ led from Leeda to the abbey; and at the 
bridge^ a com mill^ a few atrag^ing houaeay and die inn which 
atill retaina ita r e ap ect a bility, conatttuted the whole of the Tillage. 
But the new road waa formed from Kirkatall to Leeds, numertms 
habitationa were built for clothiers, and an immense wooUen 
manufactory began to pour forth its volumes of smoke, and to 
emit its din of machinery. The subsequent change we shafl 
relate in the words of a writer on the abbey. — ** Notvith. 
standing these menacing appearances^ the sanctity of tiie abbey 
and its surrounding groves still remained inviolate, and the whole 
were only to be approached on foot, or, as it were, with that 
reverence due to the sacred associations of the place^ and the 
venerable aspect of the pile. Within these few years, liowever, 
the retirement of the scene has been rudely invaded by the 
rdentless hand of social utility. A new turnpike road frtim 
Kirkstall bridge (to Ilkley) now passes by the church walls, and 
the soft verdure that fondly enriched the ruin is torn up and 
disfigured by the harsh traces of social convenience. The north- 
west gate, originally the chief entrance to the monastery, and for 
some time converted into an agreeable dwelling house, is thus 
cut off fit>m the abbey, and, in a word, the former int^rity and 
loneliness of the place are irretrievably destroyed.... Previous to 
the period just indicated, a path was permitted through the 
church, from the chancel window to the great western door ; and 
beasts, sometimes in the shape of cattle, and sometimes in other 
shinies, then amused themselves in de^Mdng the picturesque graces 
of natural decay, and in aiding the destructive rage of the ele. 
ments. How deplorable, therefore, to reflect that, after the 
interior of the building had been protected from wanton injury, 

gipios wImd tMled in cotincU. Moch of th« aichitectaiv of KirktteU is Sazod ; 
and thai which preaents the pointed style it m low down (teen chiefly in the oentie 
tower) M the Tudor date. 

*^ It ia impoaaihle to leave these exalted mins without lamenting (una^ling 
paision I) to aee them left open to every depredation and defilement. Is the nmem- 
hrance of former usee forgotten ? Are all the fine feelings for Engliah antiquity 
ahaorhed in heedlesa indifivrence ?^ 
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and a disposition evinced to uphdd^ by welLjudged repairs, the 
iiHM% frail but important features of the tottering structure, a 
step should hare been deliberately adopted, not only inconsistent 
with these objects, but subrersireof the sdemn tranquillity and 
soothing effect of the ancient desolate fidiric." 



CHANTRIES. 

There were other ecclesiastical buildings besides the churches, 
the monasteries, and the nunneries, which were founded in the 
middle ages by the mistaken piety of the times, or rather by the 
genius of the papal superstition, and these were the chantries 

OR CHAPELS DEVOTED TO PARTICULAR PURPOSES, of which 

there were a great number in our district, although the situations 
and the names of most of them have sunk into oblivion. Our ac- 
counts of the chantries and of the churches, to which we shall 
next proceed, must necessarily be very contracted. 

The BEAUTIFUL CHAPEL on WAKEFIELD BRIDGE, 
commonly supposed to have been built by Edward IV. after the 
battle of Sandal, is the only one of which an extended aooount 
need to be given. * This is unquesti<mably one of the most beauti- 
ful edifices of the rich Gothic style of ardiitecture of the four, 
teenth century, now remaining in the north of England ; and the 
western front, for grace of ^gaie and profusion of (nnament, is 
altogether unparalleled in this part of the country. There is no 
doubt that the attribution of this exquisite &bric to Edward IV. 
is altogether unfounded. It is true that Archbishop Hdgate, who 
was translated to the see of York about A.D. 1544, declares that 
this was the case, and that both Leland and Camden have recorded, 
or rather repeated, the same story ; but a date considerably «nte. 
rior is to be ascribed to the original building, which, if Edward 
IV. ever meddled with it at all, he only re^ified and beautified, 
but certainly did not construct. A charter copied by Mr. Hop. 
kinson into his collections, and dated A.D. 1357, 31 Edward III. 
demonstrates, that the king we have just named vested a rent 
charge of ten pounds per annum on William Kaye and William 
Boll, chaplains, and their successors for ever, to perform divine 
service daily in the chapel of St. Mary, then newly erected on 
Wakefield bridge, which sum was charged upon different manors 

3o 
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and tmmthips IB the neigliboiiriiood. TtienitiqiiitjiirtJ^da- 
pd, wUdi this charter argiMS, is fully sahstantiated hy tke 
ignres in the front, whidi appear to have been designed tn repre- 
sent the twelve apostles, orer whidi prohaUy there has^eena 
statoe for Christ now oompletdf destroyed.* A laborious aEOtfaor, 
to whose intelligent investigation of this very remarhnhle build, 
ing we are deeply indebted^ tells os, that the two figures whicfc 
the observer wiU immediately perceive on one side, vere most 
likely intended for David and Solomon, as they seem like kings ; 
and that the remains of statuary on the other side, exhifaHiBg a 
woBUUi in a redining posture, with another female, repreaented 
St. Ann with the Vugin Mary her daughter. With reelect to the 
antiquity of these statues, our author argues it from some others 
which were discovered, and which had been taken from the roof, 
and quotes the testimony of Dr. Pegge, upon these subjects most 
certainly one of the best of all possible authorities. Hie doctor says 
that b the month of May, 1756, ** there were found in the roof 
of a small chapd at Wakefield, a large number of figures — eonte 
in alabaster and some in wood, richly ornamented with painting 
and gilding, and very antique. The figures are attended with 
their proper attributes to disUnguish Ihem one from another, 
and to betoken to us the persons they reflectively re p r ese nt,* 
This, the doctor adds, ** is a requisite which undoubtedly len- 
ders it the more valuable, since otherwise at this distance of 
time, for they have lain as long concealed as since Uie rdgn of 
Henry VIII. and are no doubt in themsdves mudi older, we 
should have been greatly at a loss to have known to whom each 
figure appertabed." Dr. Pegge, after ahewing that one of these 
figures was designed to represent the celebrated St. William, the 
90th Archbishop of York,t and that it was of very andent date, 
describes the rest of the figures as equally beautiful, '^ one of 
them representing St. Ann, the mother dP Mary, tPJM4>iiig the 
young rirgm to read, and the other two sainte in the act of mar- 
tyrdom — this is a group of fifteen figures in alto rdieva. There 

* See Mr. Scatcherd's Tract apon this Chapel, p. 14 
■f Thia Aichbithop occupies a prominent place in monkish legends oo aeooimt 
of a minele he is ssid to have performed at York. On his entrance into that dtf, 
1154, the wooden bridge over the Onse, broke down in oonseqnenee of the craird, 
and a great nomber of pefwms were in danger of immediate death. St WiUisB, 
however, im m ediately fiall upon his knees, and the fervent prayers which he pouied 
forth on the occasion weie so effectually answerod, that not a single life wsalosk. 
Scotch. 15. 
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are in all> no leas than twenty fire different pieoes^ taken chiefly 

out of the Old Testament and the New." These figures were 

supposed at the time» amd the suppaiiHan appean to have been 

oonrecty to have been remored from this chapel for safety at the 

time ot the reformation, and to have been considerably older than 

the ooounencement of the sixteenth century.* The connexion 

belieTed to exist between these figores, and those still remaining 

in the front oi the chapd^ is almost dedsiire Of the greater anti. 

quity of the building than is commonly ascribed to it The accounts 

of these existing figures ^* tell us plainly that they were all scrip. 

ture pieces and hare no reference whatever to the battle of Sandal 

*-*they persuade us to belioTe that they belonged to the chantry 

erected upon the bridge in 1357 — and Uierefore that the present 

chapel is one hundred years older than ever Leland^ Holgate, or 

Whitalcer dreamed of^ besides beingbuiltforadiffBrentpurpose."f 

The occasion of the erection of this chapel is very rationally 

considered by our author, as originating in the gratitude of the 

townsmen of Wakefield, who, even in this early age, were enriched 

by their manufectuires of course drapery, whose trade was par. 

ticularly fostered and protected by Edward III. and who would 

therefore very naturally " build a better bridge and chapel, and 

give the latter to the King." 

* In order to give the reader the full benefit of this curious information, yn 
subjoin another and a more particular account of the figures. In May, 1756, in the 
fidse loft of an ancient house, used as a chapel, at the bottom of Northgate, in Wake^ 
JiMt a number of statum were found, by a workmaTi These were admirably 
executed, in Tarious metals, as well as in wood and alabaster, each adoned with 
appropriate emblems, and are supposed to have been copTeyed fimn Sandal Gastlo, 
and the chapel on Wakefield Bridge, by the religious, in the reign of Henry YIIL 
through a subterranean passage, part of which is now to be seen opening into a oeL 
lar, near the old building, where they were found, at leatt to taid the adwrtm- 
meni qfMr. Bucktrmtty who tiaTeUed with the figures as an exhibition. They 
represented Moses and Aaron, Kings David and Solomon, Christ, the twelve Apos. 
ties with iheir r espectiv e emblems, St Paul, St John the Baptist, and the thx«e 
msgi, JMper, Meldiior, Balthaxar ; St Ann, mother of the Viigia Maiy, teaehmg 
her to read ; St William, Archbishop of York, with his pastoral staff and mitra, 
and a monk at his feet praying ; a figure with a mitre ; a fine representation of 
two nints Buffering msrtyrdom, in aUo reUetfa, in alabaster ; St John the Evan, 
gelist was represented in the cauldron surrounded by St Polycarp, St Ignatius, the 
principal Roman magistrates, and the executioners ; and another group consisted of 
a saint lying on a board, whilst his intestines are twisted gradually out, by a spit 
toned round by two Uctors. 

f Scatcherd 17. 
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Witli respect to the mutilaftioii of this duipel b^tlie^ 
tioiMofaoneaiodeinrepoirenor rather deaokton, a writer in tW 
Gemilemmm's Magazine in 180O, delivers hineelf in tlie IbUowug 
lirely temi. ** King Edward's diapel of which a fii e fimw cor- 
respondent spesks in sodi high and deserred tenns of adnura- 
tion, is alas ! a woeful instance of mutilation by these preteoden 

to architectural knowledge It is now (1809) cleared of its 

finmier oooapiers (dothesmea and flax dr essers ) and is naed as a 

news room. But it has heen repaired— -bbpaibxv ? jm, 

and in a tmlf Gothic style — the heautifal tracery of die windovi^ 
rardy to be equalled, is totaUy demolished — not a wredc is left 
behind, and its place is now supplied by cross headed rauilions 
illed up with spruce modem sash squares. What Ooths some of 
these modem architects are ! But the demon of innoTation was 
not to be appeased with even such a sacrifice as this. Some other 
oifering in defiance of taste was to be made. Thefront, that inimi- 
table example of rich tracery and chaste ornament, presented itsdf 
to the despoiler, and in order to give a finish, probaUy as he 
thought to the dilapidated bu ttresses , he propped them up with 
short round pillam— four little short round laughaMe things, all 
in a row f It is really too much for common senee to be so out- 
raged ; but I have no expectation of seeing a better knowledge of 
ancient architecture infused into the heads of many of our modem 
architects, although they have before their eyes the very exam- 
pies which they ought to follow. When this is the case, every 
admirer of our ancient buildings must tremble for their fote when' 
they are to be repaired." It ought to be remarked at the oondu- 
sion of this extract, that although the censure it contains on the 
ignorance of modem architects might be very trae five and twenty 
years ago— it is no longer extensively applicaUe — many of the 
architects in this part of the country, more particularly, have dls- 
played an admirable union of knowledge, of taste, and of skill, and 
some of the buildings which have been reared under their super, 
intendence, approach as nearly both to the f<Hm and to the sta- 
btlity of the most splendid ancient edifices, which can be devised by 
art, or accomplished by diligence. 

It may be further observed that one of these architects to 
whom this part of the country is deeply indebted (Mr. Chantrell 
of Leeds) has allowed the auUior of the tract we have often quoted, 
to state his opinion, that the chapel was built about 1340. It is 
useless in a popular work to enter into any further disquisitioo 
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upon such a subject^ suffice it to say that both the architect and 
the author belieye that the knotted crocketted oak leaf discernible 
in this building is considered the best criterion in an architectural 
point of view* 

* The following mfoniiftfcion upon the former nies of hridgei and the custom 
of erecting chapeU upon them is so novel and so valuable, that we shall make no 
apology for its extraction : — ** Some writers have derived the word Pontifex from 
sacrifices made upon bridges by the priests— a ceremony of the highest antiquity. 
These priests are said to have been commissioned to keep the bridges in repair as an 
iiMiiflpenaable part of their oiBce. Bring thus consigned to the priests, there wero 
chapels annexed to them, on almost all our badges of note, as at London, Yod^ 
I>nrham, Rochester, and many other placea, which I cannot now recollect or par- 
ticularise. The most remarkable one, however, seems to have been at Droitwich, 
in Worcestershire, where the high road passed through the midst of the cha pe l ■ 
the reading desk and pulpit being on one side, and the congregation on the other. 
But bridge building alohe, in the early ages, appears to have been regarded as an 
act of piety; and though generally carried on at the public expense, yet it was 
greatly &ciUtated by the donations snd bequests of partumlar individoals.— .In &ct, 
however, like all our best national improvements, institutions, and structures, our 
great bridges were begun, completed, and supported, by * the people.* 

^^ But the priests appear to have taken an early leave of the bridges, and com. 
fined themselves to their chapels ; from which two certain inferences may be 
drawn. First, that the emoluments of toll collecting did not answer their expecta- 
tions. And, secondly, that the office of collector and supervisor was by no means a 
sinecure. 

** After bong deserted by the priests, the bridges came to be superintended by 
bridge masters chosen from the laity, and the contributions for their maintenance 
became quickly more and more compulsory from this era. Next to the du^eb 
and towers or defences upon our bridges, appeared the prisons, the cages, or the 
stocks, for the safeguard, exposure, or punishment of nule&ctors ; and at length on 
a few, hospitals, guilds, houses, and lastly shops. These, however, were permitted 
for the sake chiefly of pecuniary supplies, and towards the maintenance of the 
bridge, at which tolls were often taken ; and the chief entrsnoe into our towns being 
over the bridge, the street was usually called Briggate. 

'•*' In this place 1 must be permitted to notice some of the other uses to which 
our bridges were formerly converted, as the matter is rather curious. First, then, 
we find, that on all great occasions of rejoicing and triumph, their parapets were 
decorated with rich hangings of tapeatry, standards, and cloth of gold. Pageants and 
procesnons also were then conspicuous, and by them our kings were welcomed 
into their chief towns and cities. Reflecting upon the magnificence of these spec 
tacles, in connection with the bridges— their elegant chapeb and other ornaments, 
our forefikthers would, no doubt, be forcibly reminded of that beautiful passage in 
the Psalms.—* There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the dty of 
our God — the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High.' 

" Secondly, we find, that, markets were often held upon bridges. The notices 
we have* of these markets, are, however, so short and so uninteresting, that 1 shall 
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Bettdes the chapel od the bridge, there were ao leae thea 
eight chantries mthe town and pariflh of Wakefield, wUck have 
BOir paaaed bto obUnoo. 

The CHANTRIES IN LEEDS were fonnerij bibbmiws, 
and some of them hare already been referred to (see p. 108). The 
first we mention, was the house at the north-west oomer <if Brig. 
gate, the chantry of St Mary Magdalen, founded by WUUam 
Evers, near of Leeds, A J>. 1370, and the reaerred rent witfc 
other fee ferm rents were the property of the oekbsvted lad 
Soners, Lord Hi||^ Chanoeilor of Engkad in the reign of WiL 
liam III. There was another chantry below the andent Ficange 
house in Kirkgate, founded by Thomas Clarel, ricar of Leeds, in 
1490, the rent of which was returned at the diasohitioo at 
£4 14s. 4d. There was another chantry at the north nd of the 
bridge, which we hare already referred to as coeval witb that 
structure, and of which the last priest was Sir John Cfawln^ who 

pMi Umib over with menlj mnariung that eren in our DMrat utathtt town-. 
the ttfwn of Lecidi tbiirelick of an ancient my 1m been leeB witliin ^tmemary 

^ Thiidlj, irieiied in connection with the trade, trafllc, commerce, and the admis- 
ietiation of jottiee, we we the reason why our ancetton chose this site In maaj in. 
stanees tat the foundation of a town^s hall, an exchange, a gaQd, an bospttal, or a 



"■ Fowthly and lastly, we find them used toexhihit ipectaeles of a very diSavnt 
and shocking kind, I mean the heads of criminals, or supposed crimtnls, wUch 
were oaen placed upon spikes or poles on bridges, in order that they might be seen 
both by land and water. I say supposed criminals, for many beads of holy mar- 
tyrs— many heads of most learned, enlightened, snd Tirtuons men, hare been thus 
exalted upon bridges in this kingdom, amongst the number of whom, Moie snd 
Fisher sre well known instanees—snd as to other criminals, or supposed crimiBsh, 
where was there ever one who half so mueh deserved the axe or the halter, as dist 
wretch who ocossioned the murder of these holy saints, snd who has left to posterity 
the charscter unique of having ^ spared no man in his anger, or woman in Mf 
lustr 

" After what has been advanced, it seems scarcely necessary to apprise the raa. 
der, that these religious edifices were not merely receptacles for devotionsl pnpoaes, 
but for the rest-^e refreshment— and security of die solitsry and comibrtleBi tn. 
veller. Here, when the churches were shut up— when the monaslk houses siio 
were shnmded in darkness ; the lights in the windows of the little chantry upon tlie 
bridge, or the beacon or lantern of its little tower, would be, to him, unapeskiUj 
soothing snd delij^tfnl. No doubt they would be of some use also to tfaoie vlio 
navigated the river, where that was navigable. This however is but matter of con- 
jecture, while the other is a matter of fact** 
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died 1565. Another chantry, called the chantry of our lady, stood 

near the old north bar. The name of the last priest of this chan. 

try y/ras Bradley, and he died 1563. The value of this chantry 

at the dissolution was estimated at £8 Ids. per annum. There 

w^as a chantry at Holbeck valued at £4 per amnun — another 

chantry was founded at Famley by Sir William Harrington, in 

the 6th of Henry V. — and another chantry was founded by the 

Scargills at Whitkirk. Besides these, there were other chantries 

founded in difierent directions ii^our district, which have long 

since disappeared, and the investigation of which would be of no 

advantage either to the writer or the reader. 



There is no doubt that the religious condition of the inhabi- 
tants of this district in the papal times, was truly deploraUe. 
We have found sufficient evidenoe in the preceding recitals to 
prove, that light, and knowledge, and piety, were lost in gloomy 
superstition, misery, and vice. The rapacity and the immorality 
ef the clergy we have reason to believe were enormous. Unhappy 
indeed was the condition of the people ! the prey of a multitude 
of monks and friars covering the country like locusts— defrauded 
by the sanctimonious artifices of priestcraft of their wordly sub^ 
stance and ^ritual freedom — and destitute of any adequate in. 
structors to teach them the way of salvaticm or to conduct th^n 
to the kingd<Nn of heaven. It is highly probable that the people 
who resided in this vicinity at the time of the reformation, were 
remarkably wedded to the papal superstitions— that they regarded 
with abhorrence the innovations of Henry VIII. — and that a con- 
nderaUe number of them, instigated by restless and discontented 
eodesiastics, united in that mad expedition — ^the pilgrimage of 
grace— and partook of its disasters and disgrace. And as we shall 
soon see, a long period elapsed before the doctrines of true chris. 
tianity were embraced, or the blessings of religious liberty were 
enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
EPISCOPAL ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 



Br Epiaoopd EocfeoMtical History, we mean tliat of tfe 
EtUbUdied Church in this district, descriptiTe aocoiuts of its 
edifices, sod the notation of any particolan in the IiTes of its 
dergy, which are sufficiently important to detain the attention of 
the reader. Although the field is wide and the materials are 
ample, we shall only attempt a condensation of the inlbnnatiaD 
which is within our reach ; minuteness of architectanl detail 
we shall carefully aroid ; we shall give no long list of inocrip- 
tioos upon insignificant tombstones ; we shall enter into no elabo. 
rate calculations on the dates of windows, of porches, and of stee- 
pies, but shall endeavour to glean in this department of our work, 
all that is really valuable, to the utter neglect of what is unin. 
teresting and unimportant. Our best plan will be, to take each 
of the towns and parishes as they hare been arranged in our dvil 
history, and to giro short accoiuts of each of the diurches they 
contain. 

SECTION L THE ESTABLISHED CHUBCH IN LEEDS. 

The Old Chubch in Lbsds, demands particular attention. 
Before we present any observations of our own upon this edifice, 
we shall abridge Thoresby s very pleasing account of it, written 
with lively quaintness, and displaying the anxiety of that very 
worthy author, to maintain to their utmost extent the ecdesias. 
tical h<Hiour8 of his town. 

" The parish church (which was dedicated to St. Peter) is a 
very spacious and strong fiibrick, an emblem of the church mill. 
tant, black, but comely, being of great antiquity ; it doth not 
pretend to the mode of reformed architecture, but is strong and 
useful. That there was a church here during the Saxon heptar- 
chy, when the kings of Northumberland had their palace here, 
is more than probable ; but *tis indisputable, that in WiUiam the 
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Conqueror's time there w9b, nbawe 600 yews ago, for that Domes- 
day Book (which I bad the perusal of, by the fitmur of my hon- 
our'd and kind friend Peter le Nere, Esq. Norroy King at Arms) 
says efxpresdy Uti ut ecclesia et pretbUer, ^c. and some parts of 
the present diufch may be said to be of that antiquity, but it was 
so fiur from being built with that exhibition^ that Sardanapalus 
(soa ai Pull King of Assyria, thence called Saidan-Pull) built his 
cities^ two of which his epitaph says he built in one day, that it is 
eyidently the work of agei^ which hare added both to its length, 
breadth, and height The fiOnnck of this chuich is phun, but 
▼eneraUe ; the walls wholly of free-atone, the roof entirdyoorer'd 
with lead» except that part of the quire only that bdongs to the 
ioipropriator. It is buUt after the manner of a cathredral, witli 
a lar^ cross isle, and the steeple or tower in the middle of it. 
The dimensiens of the church are, length 105 foot, brsadth 97; 
height of the nave of the church 51, and of the steeple 96. Who- 
ever shall oompKte tibese with those in the new view of London, 
will find there are but two in the 106 tbere mention'd (except the 
cathedrals of St^ Paul's and Westminster) that exceed it in 
length, via. St. Saviour^s Southwark, and St Thomas's; and in 
the latter sure there must be a mistake in the figures, as seems 
evident by the great diqiroportion betwixt 356 in length, and 33 
only in breadth) ; but admittii^ it right, nmther of these were 
originally designed for parish diurches, but were composed of 
several religious houses, which in later ages were made into one. 
Andas to the breadth there is but one that equals it, and but <me 
that surmounts it in the height of the body of the church, though 
many in their steeples, this being only a square tower, without 
spire, built rather for strength than beauty, and to contain eight 
large beUs (besidea the Tintinnabulum) which ring in peal, and 
wherewith may be rung 40,390 dianges, and which chime day 
and night, at 4, 8, and 12 ; bnt what is most surprising to stran. 
gera^ b the spaciousness of the quire or chancel, which is within 
the walls as mudi above 88 foot one way, as it wants of 60 the 
other ; so that there is not a third part of those in London, the 
length of which churches may not stand within the breadth of 
this. And to add one word more, this is monthly fill'd for the 
most part, twice round with devout communicants, one of the 
most blessed prospects this world aifords^ besides much greater 
Duubers upon puUidc festivala 

'' The roof of the church is supported by three rows oi s<4id< 
3h 
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piUaisoftiwgolhkctder. latlieBaTe of tiieclmrek 
islei, wUdi it «Be nore than «««], tliat ran ham tke * 
to tiK rat Old, whtn is m stiftdy lost ; 'tis gik aad 

an ascent of three steps, snmnmiled with laoii 
Tbe body ofthedinrch is very weO pewvd witii 
JBaglish oak, and icgnlar tiD of late years, that son 
vanoed at the west end, and more ramote partai, ftr ] 
distinction not before prorided §ar ; those §ar the mayor, i 
men^andtlie ricaryare raised at the east end; andonder tbei 
waJl, that fer the master andmisttcm of the charity acfaool, witb 
40 poor boys and giris decently dad in bhie. Upon the north and 
east are spadoos galleries of wainscot, wrooght with TnTiety of 
woric, directly opposite to the pulpit, wkidi is adorned with a 
black Telret doth and gold fringe, are the town's anns, betwixt 
two gilt maoesin rdiero. At the meeting <^ the great i 
isle with the large cross isle, the steeple n founded upon i 
prodigiously large pillars and arches ; thenorth cram isle is called 
theQueoi's, the south seems to have been the cfaapd of St. Kath- 
arine's, where the place for holy-water is yet to be seen. And 
against one of these pillars stood tbe pulpit in the dnysofyore, 
when there were no seats in the nsTO of the churdi ; for before 
the reformation there werenopewsordiftrent apartments allowed, 
but the whole body of the churdi was common, and the assembly 
proBuscuous or intermixed, in the more becoming postures of 
kneeling or standing. 

" Tbe chief glory of this church is, that upon the Lsrd's^y 
it is generally filled with a vastly great and attentive oongrc^a. 
tjoD, which is the most comfortadile sight a pious christian can 
behdd ; though (m the other hand it must be acknowledged, that 
the thinnem of the anditMyupon the week-days constant pmyen, 
and occasional sermons, bodes ill, and ought to be resented 
with the deepest concern. Whencethis so general a neglect prs. 
coeds, I cannot easily imagine, except firom a supine thou^tiess- 
nesB, (which I take to be one main reason why the great truths 
of the christian religion have so little efficacy upon the lives of 
its professors) for did but persons seriously weigh the matter, and 
csnsidfr of it, sure they durst not live in so unaoeouniable a 
neglect of what their consdences witness to be their duty ; i 
speak of such as hare no scruideas to the manner of worship, or 
just excuse of want of leisure by unavddable business, but chieiy 
such who can find time to spend in any thing but their devotions. 
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Wbat would the blessed martyrs and confessors in the Maryao 
persecutions ha^e thought of such a temper, and at how great a 
irate would the poor Protestants at this day, in many oountrieat 
piirchaae 90 great a h^iMuess, as to know whether they might 
freely resort to offer up their prayers and thanksgivings to God in 
that solemn and puhlick manner, that we hare the happy oppor. 
tuaity of doing twipe every day ?" 

Of the old Saxon church, not a vestige can be expected to re. 
main, its fabric was most probably composed of humble materials, 
and when the whole parish did not contain a population of a thou- 
eaad souls, its dimensions cannot have been very considerable. 
The whole of the original structure, says Dr. Whitaker, the out. 
line of which is undoubtedly included within the present extended 
fabric, consisted probably of a single nave and choir, but subse. 
quent demolitions and substitutions have removed every vestige of 
this primitive edifice. It has been copjectured that the first 
Nonnan church was erected between the reigns of Henry L and 
John, but of this but few traces can be discovered. The oldest 
part DOW remaining of the parish church of Leeds, namely, the 
qvacious and handsome nave, is referred by the writer we have 
just quoted to the time of Edward IIL *' when the first introduc* 
tkm of manufactures, of which that monarch was the father in 
England, had introduced wealth and munificence, their usual 
attendants." The doctor adds, " the rebuilding of the dioir would 
devolve up<m the religious appropriators, whp were seldom very 
forward in such works. Thus probably thechurch remained till the 
reigns of H^nry VII and VIII. during which period the whole of 
the n<Hrth aisle from east to west was added, and the south aisle 
iieboih. The transept is probably coeval with the nave, and both, 
as appears by the form of the arches connected with it, with the^ 

toirer The nave measures ninety five feet in length and is 

supported by three massy clustered columns, and four arches on. 
each side. The antique pointed gable is visible over the greats 
window, which proves this part to have been considerably raised 
for the dere^story windows, which were probably added when the 
north aisle was built, and the south side was enlarged. The fine 
old stone tracery of the west window was removed in the year 
I7O8. The whole church is one hundred and sixty five feet iuc 
length, and ninety seven in breadth, the high choir fifty^. 
seven feet in length ; in breadth twenty two ; in height thirty 
six, and two hundred and seventy four in circumference, welU 
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dam ; for there is proWMy no other dturch where 
ooaunnnicaiits have been ordinarily observed." By ai 

I of taale^ fer which it is inposrible to aoeoiiiity tte grant 
b window is obstnicted, partly by a screen and partiy by m 1 
The ext e ri or of this chorch is plan^ and thoBgfa 
some deformities and inekganoes, is neat and imporing. IV 
west front exhibits a lofty pointed window of fimr lightaj, of 
modem worionanship^ and very dumsy ; it is made iato time 
series by single ardied heads— a square headed window of six 
lights terminates the end of the extreme north aisle on the same 
front— 4he whole soath side of the dinrdi was repaired and le- 
steed between 1806 and 1812 by Mr. T. Taylor— the nare is 
made into fire uneqmd divisions by buttiesses — over the whde is 
placed an embattlementy and in the seoood division from tlie west 
is a large porch. The window of the soadi tnmsept is of ive 
lights with ardiee, and tracery of very inaccmrate oon siru c Uua . 
The chancel is in three divisions with square windows of five 
lights, and with ornaments similar to those on the nare ; of the 
east window we have already spoken. The north side of the 
chancel is similar to the souths the window of the transept is of five 
Ugbts with perpendicolar tracery, the nave on the north is similar 
to the south except in the absence of two pointed windows^ the 
places of which are blank, and with a circular arched porch sop. 
ported on cohmins. The tower rises at the intersection of the 
nave and tnnsept, it is square and embattled with buttresses at 
the an^es, with a pmnted window and adock free in esdi front, 
and with a weathercock rising from the centre. 

The arrangement of the galleries in the interior of this 
church, greatly injures the general effect of its appearance-— finr 
pointed ardies, resting upon columns finrmed by a union of four 
cylinders, divide the aisles from the body of the diurdi-— the font 
at the west end of the nave, is an octagonal basin with blank 
shidds in each face — the window of the south transept, exhibits 
beautifully pamted glass, executed by an ingenious artist of the 
town, afterwards unfortunately deprived of sights—in the opposite 
transept is an elegant octagon font of modem workmanship— the 
aisles are separated from the transepts by srreens of carved oak 
enriched by elaborate tracery — and the chancel, which is unpewed, 
is div^ed from the aisles by three pointed arches resting upoo 
octi^goaal piUars. Before the reformation, a number of chantries 
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or chapels were attaMJied to the church, which the reider will find 

described in Whitaker's Loidis and Ehnete, hat of which we can 

only repeat the names. The " RocUey Queere,** belongbg to the 

ancient owners of Roddey Hall, the only fiunilj in the parish 

whidi was honoored with soch distinction^ was on the sonth side 

of the high choir— « chantry of the Holy Trinity was situated at 

the east end of the aisle, immediately n<nth frimi the high choir — 

the chantry of St Marjr's^ or as it was sometimes called ** oar 

Lady's Serrice/' was at the east end of the present north aisle-*«and 

St. Catherine's chantry was at the east end of liie soath chantry. 

The following is a brief acooont of the changes which have 

^taken place in the adrowson of the parish chuch of Leeds. In 

1069 it was given by Ralph Pkkganel to the priory of the Hdy 

Trinity at York. The holy Others seem to have beoi perfectly 

able to take care of their own interests^ for without any appro. 

priation, and by a private bargain witli the presentee^ they assigned 

to him only onethird of thetithes and altarage, reserring the other 

two thirds to themselves ; great contentions immediately ensued 

between the incumbents and the patrons, until Walter Grayi 

archlnshop of York, put an end to the controversy by the <mlina. 

tion of a ricarage in the church. The priory of the Holy Trinity 

was dissolved A.D. 1538 by the prior and the priests, some oi 

whom were charged with the most odious crimes. The advowson 

was then granted by letters patent to Thomas Culpepper, Esq. ; 

his son Alexander disposed of it to Rowland Cowick ofLondon; he 

in theSth of Elisabeth passed it to Thomas Preston ; heeleven years 

afterwards sold it to Edmund Damley of London, haberdashen 

(ffiver Damky sold it for £130 to the parishioners, and the gift 

is BOW in the hands of twenty five trustees. The manner in 

which the purchase of the advowson by the inhabitants was 

effected, is highly honourable to them. The first protestant ricar 

of Leeds was Alexander Fasset or Fawcett, who appears to have 

been alike destitute of fixedness of principle, and capacity fet the 

communication of instruction. The people of Leeds, desirous of 

escaping from the eril which they had to deplore of a ministry 

by which they could not profit, and which they could not 

esteem, determined to have the election of the ricar in their own 

bands, and therefore obtained possession of the advowson for a 

comparatively insignificant sum of money. '' A greater benefit," 

exdums Dr. Whitaker, " was never conferred upon a parish. Had 

it not been for this judicious and well-timed step, the cure of 
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mmnj thooaand souls might st every STokbooe hare 
rignsd to some younger SQO, or some worthless ftronrite of a grac 
bmutj, TKw, disapsfeed^ and ignorant ; the adTvirsaB ought han 
been advertised and btonght under the hammer from tiBK to time, 
with the nsaal reoomniendations — the ricinity of a pack of fax. 
hoondaor the certainty of good societj and evening card parties.'' 
The character of most of the vicars has folly vindicated the 
step whidi was taken by the people* and in no other parish his 
thoe been a succesnon of clergymen, who* with all the bigotry 
which has been exemplified by some of them, have diqilayed a 
greater freedom from moral inconristency and contamination. A 
list of these de rgym eu we shall now give. Robert Cooke, a 
native of Kirk Becstoo, in this parish, a powerful disputant anda 
most acnte and learned critic, was the first after the Fasset ve 
have mentioned After his death in 1614, some diSenlty ocomrrcd 
relative to the advowson, which was decided by Lord Bacon, who 
arranged the number and the names of the electing trostees, and 
under whose patronage Alexander Cooke, the broths of the pre. 
ceding clergyman, was inducted to the living. He publidicd 
several works on the papal controversy, and aeons to have pos. 
sesaed the principles, and to have imitated the practice of his bro. 
ther. He died in 1632 and was succeeded by Mr. Henry Bobia. 
son, the son of Mr. Alexander Robinson merchant of Leeds, 
and Grace, the sister of the celebrated Harrison. The curious 
history of this sealous royalist we have already given, (see p. 52.) 
Mr. Peter Saxton, whose character we have elsewhere described, 
and whose memory we have vindicated, (see p. 100,) was the next 
vicar, and he was succeeded by William Styles, a moderate roy- 
alist. Dr. John Lake, afterwards bishop of Chichester, succeeded 
after the restoration, and after his translation, the Avowing 
clergymen followed. Marmaduke Cooke, DJ>. who died 1684— 
John Milner, A. R, resigned 1689^-John Killingbeck, B. D^ 
another native of the parish, who died 1716 — Joseph Cookson, 
also a native of Leeds, and previously lecturer, who died 1745. 
-^After a diq>ute in which we feel no interest, and the parti, 
culars of which we shall not detail, Samuel Kershaw, AuM., followed 
in the vicarage, and died 1786 — Peter Haddon, A. M. the only 
person who since the purchase of the advowson had been vicar of 
Leeds, who was not a native of the West Riding of Y<»-kBhire, 
died 1815— and was bucoeeded by Richard Fawcett, A.M^ « 
native of the town, and the present vicar of Leeds. 
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EPITAPHS IN LEEDS OLD CHURCH. 



Adjacent lyes John Hardwicke^s corps inten-'d 
Whose Soul into the Land of lifers tnmsferrM 
A lovely plant sprung from a noble race 
Of modest vertuons life, of comely grace 
Of pregnant wit admir'd of great andtmall 
Loving and courteous, and belovM of all. 
Yertues Perfection, Natures Gem tho* deare 
And much bewailM too worthy to live here 
A child in yeares yet grown in vertuous fiune 
And lives Immortal to preserve his name. 
Upon Brass Plates on the adjoining grave stones. 

Here lies his Fathers eldest Son 

Whose Name was Edward Waddington 

Close hy his Giaad&ther John Thwayts, 

Both snatcht away by Cruel fittes 

Whom God above (we hope) has blest 

To live with hixn an endlesse rest. 
To the memory of Mr. John Thoresby^ who died Sept. 20^ 
1661, letat 69. 

Here lies lamented precious Dust, 

A tradesman true, a Justice jutt. 

A HuBband kind, a Pannt dear. 

Who walked with God in Fsiih and Fear. 
Mr. Jer. Barstow, Okrit. 25th April, 1711. 

Death neither Youth nor Age doth spare, 

Therefore to follow me prepare ; 

Whilst Life doth List, let Piety 

(As it was mine) your Practice be. 

Let Yertue Crown your days, and then 

We happily shall meet again. 

Mrs. Jane, the truly dear and vertuous wife of Mr. Thomas 
Potter of Leedes, merchant, departed this life the 22d Nor. An. 
1679, aged 24 years. 

This homely Case a Jewel doth contain. 
But shewed the World, and so laid up again. 
With meek and chaste Behaviour every Grace 
InrichM, which beautifies the Mind and Face. 
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John Des^ SSth May, 1796. 

Short ma my Stay in thy fhil World, 
all*B hut a Meming Lftughter, 
Therefore mark well thy Words and Wayi, 
for thou comes posting sfter. 
JEWh sue 19. 

Here is intenred the body of Henry Roandell, of Leedes, 
MendowXane, who departed thia life, 38 Feb. 1671 > etat 74. 

Here rests a Sage, a Pelican for Love, 
To Wife and Childrens Children like the Dove, 
Harmless to all, sn Israelite, for Place 
Once Alderman of Leedes, enduM with Giaee, 
All Jnstice, Troth and LoTe, the Hall cf Strife 
BevivM with Love, In Peace hud down his Life. 
The Poor Man*s help, the Lsme Man*s Stafle, the Friend 
To all good Men snd Goodness to his End ; 
Tho* dead, yet speaks because he BvM to dye, 
He dyed to liv« with Christ eternally. 
Benal 



To the precious memory of .and best of Men, Maister 

William Lodge. 

He was the Poor Msn*s Lodge .... 
The Naked*8 Cloaths, snd each Affiicted*s Mind, 
For Cpunsel, Comfort, Help the Mall of Strife, 
Division's Reconciler, and the Life 
Of Union, of Feofl^ee, none more Just, 
To Widows, Orphaaa, all in point of Tratt, 
The best of Hushaoda, Fklkm, Neighbovs, all, 
Wife, ChDdnn, TowMmen, much hyneoled Us Ml. 
OlmtNovemMi4,1648L 
Ohifcoimi ; deflevit mastisBinacQnjmz EL. 

Here lyeth interred the body of George Jackson, of Hunslet, 
who departed this life 6 Not, Anno. Dom. 1672^ aged 58. 

To King and State, in spite of Fate, 
I have been trae and just, 
Forsll which Pain, I shall regain 
A Crown that shall not nst 
I hope that I, throuj^ Futh, shall fly 
Where I shall speak and dog 
The pnisea of the Living Ck4 
And Chiiat our Heamnlj Kiag. 
Mon Pat«t» hoca latct. 
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FraBcu Powell, of the new chapel, Bniier, 83d May, 1665, 
and Ann, his wife, Ifith Oct 1680. 

The Night is pMt, the Stan lenuin. 

So Mui that diet, thaU Bve i^aiiL 

Our Wnftre it aeeomplkhM, we ml in Hopeito tee 

A joiM Refunctieii, when Tiaeno aora ihaU be. 

Mn. Mary Brigga, 20th July, 1706, aged 74. 

Enth take my Btfth, Satan my Sin I leave, 
The World my Subataaee, HeaTen my Soul feeeive. 
Hodie nohii, cnu Tohii. Bemigemna. 

There are eeveral monuments in this church of a comparatifely 
modern date, whose inscriptiotts we should have inserted had our 
limits permitted. The epitaphs on Alderman William Mihwr, 
who died 174(^— <upon Mr. John Dixon, the grand&ther of the 
present owner of Oledhow— ^pon Charles Henry Nevik, Heuten- 
ant in the second regiment of foot, who was killed on board Lord 
Howe's ship, in the celebrated battle of June 1, 17M — upon his 
brothers John P^teNenle, and Brownlow F^ite Nerile, bodi lieu* 
tenants in the regiment of Guards, who died of the wounds 
received in the campaigns in Holland-- are each worthy of obserra. 
tion. By far the most beautiful monument in thischurcb, is that 
which was erected by the inhabitants of Leeds to Captain Samuel 
Walker, of the thiid regiment of Guards, and Captain Bichard 
Bedcett, of the Coldstream regiment of Guards, who were killed 
at the battle of Talayera in Spain, July 28, 1800. This mono, 
ment, designed and executed in marble by Fhomam, is one of the 
most beautiful in the north of England. 

ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, the secmd episcopal edifice in the 
order of time in Leeds, owes its origin to the celebrated John 
Harrison. Of this great benefector, whose name to the present 
day is never repeated in the town of Leeds without admiration and 
applause, we shall say nothing at present, since his life and charac 
tcr will be described at length in our history of Charities. This 
celebrated man, in the reign of Charles L, had acquired a consi- 
derable fortune, whidi he devoted to the purposes of benevdence 
and religion, and in this church he has left behind him an impres. 
sive and durable memorial of his munificence. When he had 
purchased the estate of the Rockleys and Falkinghams in the 
nothern suburb of the town, he vested in certain trustees for the 

3i 
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me of the miniflter of the church he intended to build^ for the time 
being, by deed of aettlen^ent dated Sept 14^ 1638, no lew than 
seventy one acres for a glebe, together with a house and garden 
then valued at £11 per annum. It appears, however, that he 
retained this prcqierty in his own possession during his lifetime, 
as the minister's stipend, at that period, was paid out oi the rents 
of the pews. The erection of the church was oonunenced in 1631, 
and it was consecrated by Archbishop Neale, September 31,1634. 
It is built entirely of stone. It consists of a nave, of a chancel, 
and of a south aisle, with a plain tower at the west end, having 
an embattled parapet with crocketted pinnacles. Dr. Whitaker 
justly finds foult with the iact, that the windows are copies of two 
distinct or rather remote periods, some being pointed and otliers 
square headed. On the south dde is a stone porch with a p<nnted 
ardied entrance to the church, seven pointed arches, resting on 
octagonal columns, divide the aisle from the nave and chancel — the 
roof, which is stuccoed and ornamented with arabesque work, 
rests uprai small sculptured figures— there is no change or break 
in the arches to indicate a choir, in lieu of which aheavy screen oi 
carved oak enriched with foliage is thrown across the body of the 
diurcb— 41 gallery extends skmg the entire length of the building, 
and at the west end is another gallery with an organ — the pulpit 
and reading^jdesk are composed of oak, and are of ebborate con- 
struction*-the pews are covered with carved work— and the whole 
into^or has an appearance of antiquity considerably beyond what 
might have been expected from its date. Dr. Whitaker says, and 
there is indubitable truth in his statement, that St. John's Churdi 
has all the gloom and all the obstructions of an ancient church, 
without one vestige of its dignity and grace. This description is 
singularly different from that of Thoresby, which will be found in 
the note.* 

* The chuicli itself is to noble and ■iately & structure u is scarce to be paralleled 
in England, as founded, finished, and liberally endowed by one person, John Har- 
rison, Esq.; a native and chief glory of this populous town, whose inhabitants were 
grown so numerous that the old church, though very gnat, could not oontun 
them. In the chureh-wardens aeoounts, anko. 1608, I find a new stsll made ibr 
Thomas aad Peler Jieksoo, fte. because they had no room any whefein the church 
to sit in, as it is esptesily recorded by the lesmed Robert Cooke, then Yicar. At 
length all the vacant places being replenished with seats, and the nave of the church 
also galleryed quite round, it was yet found too smsll for so numerous and unsni- 
mous a congregation in those most happy days. It then pleased Qod to move the 
hesrt of this pious and ever fiunous msgistrate to build this noble sad stately chmch, 
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By tlie original deed of Betdement, the right of noniiiiatioti is 
vested ^'inthevicarof the Tiotrage of the perish chitfch in LeedB> 
the major, and the three seniw aldermen of the corporaticm for 
the time being, or any three of them.** 

The first minister of the church was Mr. Todd^ of whom some 
account will presently be giTen^ and who was suspended on the 
▼ery day that he entered upon the functions of his office. ** The 
truth was," says Dr. Whitaker, '' that Archbishop Neale, a rigid 
exactor of conformity, appointed his own chiq[»lain, the celebrated 
Br. Coosb, affcarwards bishop of Durham^ to preach the conse- 
cration sermon. In the afternoon Mr. Todd occupied the pulpit, 
and delivered a discourse in so different a strain, that though his 
materials must hare been preriously prepared, the metropolitan 
omsidered it as an answer to the morning exercise, and as an 
a&ont to himself and the discipline of the church." Mr. Todd was 
soon afterwards restored to his station, which he occupied until 
the celebrated Bartholomew day in 1662. His successors hare been, 
1662, John Milner, R D., afterwards vicar of Leeds— 1677* Aug. 
6, John Kay, A. M.— 1683, Nov. 25, Henry Bobinson, A. M. 
—1696, Bright Dixon, A. M.— 1709, Sept. 19, Henry Lodge, 
A. M.— 1717> Samuel Brooke, LL. D.— 1731, John Murgatroyd, 
A. M.— 1768, Oct 7, Bichard Fawcett, A. M.— 1783, William 
Sheepshanks, AJtf .— 1810, Francis Ck>ok8on, A« M. Mr. Fawcett, 
for the augmentation oi the salary of the minister, filed a bill in 
chancery against the trustees, who thought themselves entitled to 
withhold from the minister all the increased rents and profits above 
eighty pounds, which was eight-ninths of the original income. 
He obtained a decree in his own fovour, so that the benefice is 
now of at least six times its original nominal worth, and is there- 
fore very valuable. 

•o that the inhabitants, who before complained with the children of the children of 
prophets, the place where we dwell is too strait for ns, may now say Rehoboth, 
Ood has made room for ns. It was consecrated hy Archbishop NeUe, 21 Sept 1684, 
when then the founder was second time alderman of the oorporallon, he endowed 
H with £80 per aAn. and left also £\0 yearly to keep it in repairs. He lies inter, 
red under a monoment of bladi marble, with this inscription, composed by Dr. 
Lake, then vicar of Leedes, afterwarda bishope of Chichester, and one of the. 
fiunoos Seven, as appears by the original of his own writing, (now in my collection 
of Autographs) with some alterations by his brother, the learned Mr. Milner, then 
nunistcr of this church. 
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The ftlkHriiig epitaph of the founder ie the only one in St 
John's church which we shall extract 

Hera rateth the Body of Mr. John HairiMia, 

Tba Wonder 0fhli ovn, and Pftttem of soooeeding .dgee. 

Eminent for Prudence, Piety, Loyalty, Charity, 

who (hetidea other Worki of a piona Mnnificenoe,) 

And many great Inatancea of an exoellent Vertne 

Pounded aa Hoopftal lor Belief of Ind^ent Peitena 

of faod ConiMlion, and Ibnnieily indvalzioQa, 

Built the Frae-Miool of thia Town for tlw 

E ncema gament of Leaning. 

Tc^gether with a Chappell, thia Church (which moat may envie) 

for the Exerdae of Religion, 

and endowed it with Eighty Pttnnda per Aunnm. 

Alao tiuit he mifl^t do Good in all hia Ckpndtiea, 

He areeted n alately Croaa for Convenienee of the Market, 

and haiiDg given theae Pledgea of a joyful Beaanirection, 

feUaaleepi 

Octoh. 29. Anno Dom. 1656. 

JEtatia BUS 77. 

TRINITY CHURCH, by far the most beautiful ecdesiasti- 
cal edifice in Leeds, was endowed by the Rer. Henry Robinson, 
at that time minister of St. John's, and the nephew of the cele- 
brated Harrison. While Mr. Robinson promised to endow the 
church, when built, with lands to the annual value of eighty 
pounds, Thomas Layton, Esq., of Rawdon, promised to contribute 
one thousand pounds to the edifice — a promise which he never 
ftilfilled. Lady Elizabeth Hastings, however, of Ledsham, of 
whom some biographical particulars will shortly be given, engaged 
in March 31, 1721^ to defray balf the expense of the building, 
provided that such half did not exceed one thousand pounds, and 
on condition that Mr. Robinson should perform his prior promise 
relative to the endowment The site was purchased for £175 ; 
the foundation stone was laid by Mr. Robinson, August, 23, 1761, 
and it was consecrated August 27, 1727* The entire cost of the 
building was £4663 9s. 6d., of which £3731 IQs 6d. was the 
amount of the subscriptions, and the remainder was supplied by 
the sale of the pews. The consecration was performed with great 
solemnity and ceremony by Archbishop Blackburn. Lady Eliza, 
beth Hastings, as the principal benefactress, was led into the 
church with great pomp-— an entertainment was afterwards given 
to the archbishop and his officers at an expense of twenty-five 
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poundsj the fees of ceasecn ai oa smontited to teaguiiiess, aad the 
pfretcher, the Her. Lewis Stephens, leoehred fire guineas for his 
eerrioes. 

The p«tn»s of Trinity Chinch are the vicar and the recordec 
of Leeds, and the minister of St. John's dhnrch. 

The drarch itself is a Terjr handsome and elegant building, oqd. 
structed with durable moorstone, and of the Doric order, althougb 
the capitals of the columns within an Compooite. It comprises a 
nare, chancel, and aisles. It has an arched entrance in the west, 
with a square window abore, surmounted with a pediment. The 
south side is made into seren dirisimis by Doric pilasters, 
suppMting a proper entaUature, with a cornice above, having 
▼aaes at different interrals-— in each division is a window, with 
alternately an angular and circular headed pediment, and above 
each of these is a small square window. The tower, whidi rises 
from the roof at the west end of the diurch, consists of two stories, 
the first with coupled Ionic pilasters at each ang^e, and the second 
with Ckninthian pilasters. A small dwarf spire, which formed no 
part of the original plan, and which is certainly by no means con. 
ducive to the uniformity and beauty of the building, surmounta 
the tower, and exhibits <m its summit a lamb and a cross. The 
interior of the church is very neat; the roof rests upon two rows 
of graceful cylindrical columns ; the galleries, which were con- 
structed in 1756, occupy three sides of the building; the mate- 
rials are excellent, the workmanship is admirable, and, as a whole, 
the church is highly creditable both to the taste and the munifi- 
cence of its founders. In 1793, five hundred and twenty three 
square yards of land were pordiased by the trustees on the north 
side €i the diurch, for the purpose of erecting a house for the 
incumbent. There are no epitaphs outside the church, and only 
two within, of any consequence, those of the founder of the churdi 
and of Mr. Scott, the first minister* The beneCu^ions of Mr. 
Robinson will be described in their proper place. Thefollowiag 
have been the curates of Trinity Church : James Scott, A. M. ; 
Richaid Earshaw, A.M., ob. 1T91 ; Francis Cripps, A. M.; John 
Sheepshanks, A. M. The Rev. Mr. Hobnes, Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Leeds, is the present offidatiog minister. 

ST. PAUL'S CHURCH is a very plain, but neat and elegant 
edifice, on the north side of Park Square. Its component material 
is brick, but its quoins and dressings give it the appearance of a 
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buildiiig ttf itime. The eMtera and wertern fraite dis^y four 
Ionic pilaaten supporting an eBtahlatare and pediment; in eadi 
of the outer dinsions is a doorway and window, and in the centre 
are two windowSi Each of the sides of the chtrdi has a tier of 
small square windows, and aboTe them circular headed windows. 
At eadi angleof the huOding is a laige vase. At the western 
end of the roof is the tower, consisting of thiee stories— 4lie first 
square, with the ckwk; the second, with drcnlar headed windows 
at each ride, and vases at the aa^es; the third has two Ionic 
pillars at each an^e, and the whole is crowned with a dome and a 
cross. This chhrdi has agalkry which eittends round the whole 
edifice, and it presents a curious anomaly in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, having the organ over the communion tMe, and galleries 
fbr the children on each side of it 

The existeBoe of this diurch is to be ascribed to the aeal and 
activity of the Rev. MQes Atidnsta, vicar of Kippax, and lecturer 
St the parish diurch, who^ assisted l^ his friends, accomplished 
this arduous undertaking at an expense of tea thousitod pounds. 
The ground was given by Dr. Christopher Wilson, bUiop of Bris. 
tol, and the duuch was consecrated by Dr. William Markham, 
archbishop of Yoilc, on September 10, 1798. The founder of the 
church was the first preacher; he was suooeded by his son, theBev. 
Christopher Atkinson, and the Bev. Miles Jackson is the present 
highly respected minister. 

ST. JAMES'S CHUBCH was originally intended for the 
dissenters, but the persons who had hetoeae respcfnaible for its com. 
pletion hsring foiled, it was puidiased firom the assignees, and 
consecrated by ArchUsbopMarkham. It is an octagonal building, 
in a very close and unpleasant rituation, very near the old church. 
Hie interior is neat; it has a gallery round the whot^ edifice, and 
is ibmished with an organ. The present ministei' is the Bev. 
Mr. King. 

When the act for the building and promoting the building of 
additional churches in populous parishes passed the British Legis- 
lature in the fifty^ighth year of Oeoige III., two new diurdies 
were erected in the town, and oiie in the immediate vicinity of 
Leeds. 

CHBIST CHUBCH, in Meadow Lane, is one of the most 
correct and beautiful modern ecclesiastical structures in the county 
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of York. To enter into a technical deflcription of it,' is unneoes^ 
sary, and would be unintelligible to general readers. ' It consists of 
a nave and a chancel with aisles, and a Terjr light, graceful, and 
elegant tower at the west end, one hundred and twenty-aeven feet 
high, of the decorated architecture of the fourteenth century. 
The whole of the exterior, especially the western fronts is very ridi 
and striking. The interior of the chun:h presents a very spacious 
area, and uncommon beauty both of design and execution. The 
side aisles, which are divided from the body of the church by six 
pointed ardies, hare no galleries ; there is however a deep gallery 
with a good organ at the west end, and under it there is an octa- 
gonal font, very well executed. A half length painting of the 
i^vionr is placed over the altar. The interior arrangements and 
appearance of this church are superior to any thing of the kind 
in this district, and the whole edifioe'does honour to the taste and 
abilities of the architect, Mr. R D. Chantrel. This church is 
built of Bramley Fall stone, die architect's estimate amounted to 
rather more than thirteen thousand pounds, and the contract, with 
the incidental expenses, to more than ten thousand four hundred 
pounds. The first stone was laid on January 29, 1823, and it 
was opened and consecrated in 1826 ; it contains accommodation 
for 1249 persons, there being pew seats for four hundred and 
forty-nine, and free seats for eight hundred. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY'S, on Quarry Hill, it is 
unnecessary to describe with minuteness. Although it is built 
entirely of Bramley Fall and New Laithes stone, it has no par- 
ticular architectural character, it forms as complete a specimen of 
what is called Carpenter's Gothic as can well be conceived; its ex. 
temal appearance is incongruous and mean, and although the 
tower rises to a considerable height, it is very heavy and clumsy 
in its general effect The interior, however, is spacious and 
light, and though the minutiae are inconsistent, it is on the whole 
a very handsome church. It has no organ, and only one small 
gallery at the west end, under which is a font. It contains 1297 
sittings, of which eight hundred are free, the architect's estimate 
(the late Mr. Taylor) amounted to more than twelve thousand 
five hundred pounds, and the contract, with incidental expenses, to 
very litde short of eleven thousand pounds. The first stone was 
laid on January 29, 1823, and it was consecrated and opened in 
1827. The church yard is one of the most spacious and commo. 
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dkutt in Leediy and a Utile to the east of the dmrdi a very 
eztenaiTe and oonrenient acfaool-rooin has been built mce the 
oonaecratioo. The Bot. Mr. Cookeoa is the present minister. 

ST. MARK'8 CHURCH, at Woodhoose, elected under the 
same act, is built of Bnmley FaU and Park Spring stone, and is a 
very pleasing edifice of the architecture of the fifteenth century. It 
consists of nave, chancel, and aisles. The tower at the west end, 
which is not induded in the plan, is very airy and elegant ; the 
interior is yery handsome, with a good groined roof, a gallery round 
three sides of the building, and a fine organ. It contains about 
the same number of sittings, and in the same proportion, with St 
Bfary^s and Christ Churdb, and will accommodate four hundred 
persons in pews; and eight hundred in free seats ; the estimate of 
the architects (Messrs. Atkinson and Thorp,) amounted to ten 
thousand fire hundred pounds, and the contract with incidental 
expenses to rather more than nine thousand pounds. The Rer. 
J. Fawoett is the present minister. 



EPISCOPAL PLACES OP WORSHIP IN 
THE PARISH OF LEED& 



ANepiaoopal chiqpel was first erected at HUNSLET^ about 
1696^ when the population of the township began rapidly to in^ 
crease in consequenoe of the dinson of the Nevile estate into a 
number of private hands. In 1744, it was enlarged to twice its origi* 
nai dimensions. It is a yery unpretending jrfain edifice of bride, the 
interior has a gallery and a font, and a tower with a dock was 
built by subscription in 1832. The following ministers have <^d. 
ated in this chapel since its foundation. The Revds. Thomas 
Hawksworth, delved 1662— -Townes, 1664— John Paley, ob. 
1731— William Barrow, ob.l741— Robert Baynefr— Henry Crooke, 
ob. 1770^-^ames MUner, A. M. 1808^Richard Forster, A. M., 
the present minister. The living is valued in the Liber Regis, at 
£15 16s. 8d. and in the pariiamentry return at £140. 

THE CHAPEL AT HOLBECK was a very mean edifice, 
on two sides blocked up by the other buildings, and as Dr. Whit, 
aker justly says, placed '^ in the darkest and most crowded comer 
of this most dark and crowded place." The new church, however, 
is a handsome structure of stone, in the early style of English 
architecture, with a high and substantial tower at the west end. 
It accommodates 1200 persons, 606 in pews, and 594 in free 
seats; the first stone was laid August 15, 1829; it was opened 
in 1832; the ardiitect's estimate (Mr. Chantrell of Leeds) was 
£3786 10s. lid. ; and the site was the gift of the Marchioness 
of Hertford. The dd chapd is now occupied by one of those use- 
ful and admirable institutions, a Sunday,.School. The following is 
a liM; of some of the dergymen who have offidated in this chapel, 
Revds. Sir Richard Beckwith, 1575— John Ndson, 1637— Robert 

Armitage, deprived 1662 Pickard, 1666— Wflliam ScargiU, 

1686— WiUiam Forster, 1721— Francis Day— Wm. Carr, A. M. 
—Richard Fawcett, A. M.— Joseph Hague, ob. 1774--Joshua 
Brooke — J. Bushby the present minister. 

3k 
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THE CHAPEL AT BEE8T0N is one of the oldest in the 
opinion of Dr. Whitaker — he might hare said it is the vetj oldest^ 
in the parish of Leeds. The 'same author also states that the 
lancet window at the west end, is as old as the reign of Henry 
in. — ^it appears to us to argue a still higher antiquity. The 
di^l now consists of a nave and chancel^ with a vestry on the 
north side — ^the south side and the east end, are the most modem 
and the best constructed parts of the building. Thoresby de- 
scribed some painted glass in this chapel of which an account 
will be found in the note below.* Considerable landed endow, 
raents belong to it. Ralph Beeston of Beeston, Esq., by indenture 
dated May 7> 30th Elisabeth, 1597> granted to Thomas Cdles a 
OMMuage, bam, stable, garden, and certain lands in Beeston, for 
the term of four hundred years, at the yearly rent of lOs., which 
premises, with other lands, were conveyed by Mr. Cotes to trus- 
tees for the benefit of the curate of Beeston for the time being. 
The living, which is very valuable, is rated in the Liber Regis 
at £28. The following clergymen have been curates in this vil. 
lage since the middle of the sixteenth century — Revds. Robert 

Armitage, 1640— Leonard Scurr, 1651 Cudwwth, 1662 

Siddal, 1663— WiDiam Robinson, 1672 ^Pollard, 

Christ Topham, 1670'Isaac Thomas, A. B. 1784— Joseph 
Whiteley, A, M., 1789— John Cooper, A. M., 1803— Edward 
Tennant, A. M., 1804~Jo8eph Swain, R D.,— and the Rev. Mr. 
Wardle the present minister. 

THE CHAPEL AT ARMLEY was built in the reign of 
Charles I., but was consecrated by archbishop Sterne, in 1694. 
It is connected with a perpetual curacy, and is valued in the 
Liber Regis., at £26 Is. 4d. Ralph, the father of Sir Ingram 
Hopton, gave the site. Sir Miles Stapleton and Mary his wife oon- 

* Thoreabj says, "" The chapel is of great antiquity, though there ii no real ground 
for any pretence to parochial dues appertaining thereunto, aa one of the cuntea, who 
iru of a oontentioua spirit, insinumted. It seems to hmye been dedicated to the 
Vitgiii Mary, by the crowned M in aUme-work oyer the window. There is also 
the reUqnea of her pictore painted upon glaaa in the great window, and another with 
a glory round the head, but miserably defaced, as are also some coats of arms, of 
which the first is sable, an escucheon and orle of owls aigent, for Calverly, the 
second axgent, a satire gules, for the Neviles ; a third is vert a lion rampant aigent 
for Beeston, which is also caired upon their stall in the chapel; the fourth gules, 
thrbe greyfaotindA corrant aigent, for Mauleverer. In a label proceeding from one - 
of the saints, i. writ To Mary you keepe me. 
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firmed tlie grant, and also conVeyed flereral pieces of ihddsea ( 
moQ §or the maintenance of the minister. This chapel faaalately 
been oonaideraUy enlarged ; thou^ it is a low and limited edifice, 
it is very neat, and is kept in admirable order; and the lofty trees 
which wave over it, form a conspicuoos landmark from a^u*. A 
very exoellent house was erected here in 1704 for the residence of 
the curates. The following clergymen have officiated here since 
the ooneecration of the chapel.* The Herds. Thomas BonneL-^ 
Neriah Simpson, ld73^-Robert Hartley, 1675«— Richaid Jebson, 

1680.. — Samuel Lister, I600.--Chri8lO|dier Wilson, ^^Jere- 

miah Jackson, .— Thomas Strother, 1761.— <3eorge Metcalfe^ 

1791.— Richard Fawcett, A. M. now (1833), vicar of Leeds.— 
Thomas Barber, B. D. — Charles Clapham the present minister. 

THE CHAPEL AT WORTLEY was erected about the year 
1780, under the influence of late John Smyth Esq., the lord of 
the manor. A dispute upon the subject of the patronage, however, 
consigned it into the hands of the Dissenters, by whom for some 
years it was occupied. The trustees and the vicar of Leeds oflered 
to Mr. fiknyth the patronage of the chapel for two lives, but he 
required the perpetual advowson. This originated its temporary 
atienation. But in 1813 the trustees and the vicar agreed to 
convey the perpetual advowson to his son, the present John Smyth, 
Esq., who sold his right in the chapel to three of the inhabitants 
of Wortley, upon condition that the patronage should be vested 
in £re trustees, of whom the lord of the manor of Wortley should 
always be one. Upon the death of two trustees, the trust is to 
be filled by the survivors. The chapel was consecrated 1813, and 
the endowment was constituted by the pew rents and surplice 
foes, and by an engagement upon the part of the trustees that 
they would advance two hundred pounds for the purpose of pro* 
curing three hundred pounds more from the parliamentary fund. 
The trustees, however, advanced four hundred pounds, and 
received six hundred pounds ; besides which the governors added 
out of the parliamentary fund fourteen hundred pounds, to be ex- 

* The folloiriiig qnti^b, once legible in Annley chap^ yard, will amnae the 

reader: 

Susanna Vereis died July 22, 1694. 

Since ihe is gone why should we weep or cry ? 
It was God*8 will to give and tak and try 
The parents patience and if good he sec 
He can give nine if that his pleasure be. 
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pended in the imrdiaae of freehold lamd, far the benefit of the 
incumbent. The ministen vho hnye oflkaatod in this du^ fiinee 
its ooDsecntion haye been, the Rev. Geoi|^ Ridourde, and the 
Rer. Mr. Kenipky^ the pieeent inoomfaent. 

THE CHAPEL AT FARNLEY isoneofthenuwtdegaat 
and beautifully simple edifices of the kind iHiich ean be found in 
this part of the ooontrjr. We have already adverted to the old 
chantry which stood upon its site, whidi was founded by 8b 
William Harrington, in the 5th of Henry V., and whidi, in the 
reign of Henry Vm., was Talued at £11 10B.8d. Theonlynames 
of clergymen, who, been resident ministers here whidi can be aaoer- 

tained are, the Revds. Thomas Chapaun,-^ Bekher^-John 

Fawoett,AuM^— Joseph Swaine, B.D., afterwards curate of Bee. 
ston— Nusaey Hdraes, B.D.-and W. Williamson the present 
incumbent. 

THE CHAPEL AT HEADINOLEY is a small fiOiric, 
consisting of a nare and dianod, with a turret at the west end. 
It was built in the beginning of the reign of Charles L— the 
ground was giTea by Sir John Savile, bort — it has undergone few 
alterations since the time of its erection— ^e interior is j^ain and 
neat — ^and the liring is a perpetual curacy in the patronage of the 
Ticar of Leeds, valued in the Liber Regis at £11 19s. Between 
1700 and 1770, when a large proportion of the common at Head, 
ingley was indosed, a very good house was erected for the aeoom. 
modatioB of the minister. The following is a list of the dergyraen 
who have dfidated in this chapd. The Rerds. WilUaa Robinson 

•Joseph Edmondson Oaphamson— ^obn Murgatroyd, 

A.M.^-John Moore — Samuel Disney, LL. B^ — l^lliam Lupton, 
A. M.— Jonathan Cdton, A. M.*-^ohn Smithson, A. M., the 
present nunister.* 

* The tbUowing epitipb in thii chnich is worthy of truiteriptioB :^ 

Hen is dqionted 

the morUl Remains of 

Benjsmin Wade of New.Gnnge, Esq; 

who gave the Benefit of Two Hundred Ponnds to the 

Cnnte of this cfaapel for eTor. He departed tiais life (leaving 

no Issoe by Edith his Wife) Feb. the 5th, An. Do. 1671. 

in the Slst Year of his Age. 

Truth, noble Thoughts, and Tcrtue met in one 

lye here in Shades, although his Life had none. 
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KIRK8TALL CHUKCH is a rerjr elegaot and beautiAiI 
boiliiiig, of the architectuie of the thirteenth century. It con* 
flitts of a nave and chancel, with a tower and a spire^one hundred 
and aeren feet high. The interior is very plain, but very neat, 
three sides have galleries, and in the centre of that on the west is 
a very excellent organ. The altar taUe is of stone, with a blank 
arcade of aiches-^the font is simple, bat beautiful — ^the site wis 
the gift of the earl of Cardigan— 4t is dedicated to St Stephoi— 
it has accommodation for one thousand persons, half the sittings 
being free— the first stone was laid July 7> 1828— it was opened 
in8eptember,18S9—Mr.ChantrelI was the architect — ^his estimate 
was £8272, and the contract was £8340. It is surrounded with 
a qpadous burial ground, occupying one side of the hill on whidi 
the edifice is built, beautifully arranged and surrounded with 
plantations. The present minister is the Rer. Mr. Hodgson. On 
the twenty«ninth of April, in the present year, 1833, a catas* 
trophe took place at this church which has seldom been equalled 
in this part of country. A most brilliant flash of lightning, fol. 
lowed by a terrible peal of thunder, proceeded at about five and 
twenty minutes to two from a heavy cloud, and struck the ^ire 
and tower of the church. An immense stone, with which the spire 
was surmounted, weighing many hundred weight, was shattered 
to pieces; fifteen feet of the spire, in perpendicular height, were 
thrown down, one vast stone of great dimensions was hurled into 
an opposite field, at a considerable distance ; the whole spire was so 
utterly shattered, that it must be ccnnpletely demolished. The 
roof of the church was also broken through, the oigan and several 
pews were damaged, and the whole afibrded one of the most extnu 
ordinary exemplifications of electric violence ever presented in 
this part of the country.—- There seems to be little doubt that the 
lightning was attracted by the iron with which the spire was 
crowned, a gentleman who was sitting in a house opposite the 

Whoae Bounty, Learning, Piety and Worth 

being known to all, do hia due Pnuae set forth. 

AIm the Body of Anthony Wade of New-Grange, Esq; 

Who ezchai^d this life ibr a better the 14th of Dec 1683. 

in the 49ih Year of his Age. 
He Married Hary the only Daughter and Heir of John More 

of Green-Head, in Com. Pal. Lancaster, Gent 

leaving lasue by her Benjamin Wade of New.Grange, Esq; 

who (to the pious Memory of his Ancestors) 

erected this Tomb, An. Dom. 1694. 
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diurcb^ said, that he sav a blue glimmer over the place, before 
the explosion took place, and what is rery singular, the bell was 
left uninjured. The damage amounted to four or five hundred 
pounds. A meetbg of the rate-payers was held immediate! j after- 
wards upon the subject of repairs, when it was unanimously 
resolved to send to London a deputation to sc^dt assistance Ihna 
the society and government ftinds. That assistance has since 
been aibrded, and the s^m will soon be restored to its former 
condition. 

THE CHAPEL AT BRAMLEY, was originally founded, 
as it has been usually conjectured, by the monks of Kirlcstall 
Abbey, but successive repairs and alterations have obliterated 
every trace of the former structure, and have given a completely 
modem appearance to the present building, which though neat 
and commodious, has nothing either externally or internally which 
warrants particular observation. It is a perpetual curacy, valued 
in the Liber Regis, at £90 Is., and is in the patronage ci the 
vicar of Leeds. No accurate list can be made of the dergyraen 
who have officiated in this diapel. The present incumbent is the 
Rev. Thomas Furbank, A. M. 

THE CHAPEL AT CHAPEL ALLERTON was <HiginaIly 
a fitbric of unknown antiquity, and was not improbably at one time 
a chantry, erected by John Mauleverer in the reign of Edward H. 
The present chapel, which is a neat structure with nothing re- 
markable in its exterior, was built about the middle of the last 
century. The chapel yard is strikingly beautifuL FVom a tablet 
dated 1702, it appears that a subscription was entered into at that 
period " for the purchasing of the chapel yard, for the use of the 
minister for ever;" forty-seven pounds eleven shillings was the 
amount of the contributions. The following have been the reai. 
dent dergymen at Chapd Allerton. The Revds. Bunnell, 1663, 
James Metcalf, 1674— Richard Idle, 168»— Richard Bainbridge, 
B. D.,— Benjamin Tidswdl, 1777— Robert Feild, A. M. ob. 1800 
— Edward Wilson the present incumbent. This chapd has lately 
been beautified, by the insertion of painted glass into five of the 
windows, with the representations of Christ, Peter and the cock, 
Moses, and the Arms of Mr. Rhodes the munificent donor, and 
Mr. Wilson the incumbent 
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THE CHURCHES AND EPISCOPAL CHAPELS IN THE 
PARISHES OF CALVERLEY AND GUISELEY. 



THE PARISH CHURCH AT CALVERLEY is a very an- 
cient structure^ sitoated on a commanding elevation^ with a tower> 
whkk appearing from a distance embowered amidst woods, is one of 
the most pleasing objects in the surrounding country. It appears, 
from a lancet window in the choir, not to have been older than the 
reign of Henry II. The ancient £unOy of the Calverleys were inter. 
red in the choir, and fifty years ago there was some painted glass 
still remaining, with the arms of the Calverleys and the Tempests* 
Over the vestry door there is a large rural monument to Sir 
Walter Calverley, baronet, with an inscription so full of the turgid 
and ridiculous bombast of panegyric, that had we room, we should 
most certainly extract it for the amusement of the reader. The 
following clergymen have been the officiating residents at Calverley . 
since the commencement of the seventeenth century. The Revds. 
James Smith, A. M. — John Graunt, A. M. — Richard Waugh — 
Benjamin Sandall, A.M. — Samuel Ferrand — William Rawson — 

Christopher Holt— ■ Dodgson — William Laidman — ^Wilson 

Berwick, D.D.— Thomas Faber, A. M.- Samuel Redhead, the 
present vicar. 

THE CHURCH AT PUDSEY is a perpetual curacy, in the 
patronage of the vicar of Calverley and is valued in the Liber Regis 
at £10 158. The old chapel, which was erected in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, was a small and inconvenient building, 
but the new church, which is one of the most conspicuous objects 
in the country, is a very large edifice, built under the superin- 
tendence of the late Mr. Taylor, of Leeds ; the expence was 
defrayed by government ; it consists of a nave and side aisles, with 
a vestry at the east, and a lofty, and not inelegant tower at the west 
end. The whole is of that incongruous order which is commonly 
called Carpenters' gothic It contains accommodatiras for one 
thousand two hundred persons in pews, with free sittings for 
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neariy eight hundred more. The first stone was laid July 19, 
1821, and it^was finbhed aiid opened in 1823. The contract 
amounted to £13^362. The Rev. Mr. Jenkins is the present 
incumbent. 

THE NEW CHURCH AT IDLE is an imiution of the 
pointed gothic architecture, with a graceful tower at the west 
end. The first stone was laid April 28, 1828, and it was conse- 
crated Sep. 6, 1830. It will contain upwards of six hundred persons 
in pews, and more than four hundred in free seats ; the architect 
was Mr. Gates, and the contract was £2,841. The living is a 
perpetual curacy, under the patronage of the vicar of Calverley, 
and its value in the parliamentary return is stated to be £109 5s. 
The Rev. Mr. Hall is the present incumbent. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT 6UISELEY is dedicated 
to St. Oswald, and comprises a nave, aisles, transepts, chancel, 
and a fine tower. The original buflding was most probably 
erected by the highly respectable family of the Wards, of whom 
we have already given an account, (see p. 217) and a beautiful 
. row of columns of this &bric, clustered, with Saxon capitals, and 
sustaining circular arches, still remains on the south side of the 
nave. The choir and transept have light detached clustered 
columns, of about the time of Henry III. In a chantry at the head 
of the north aisle, was the place of interment for the ancient 
family of Rawden of Rawden. None of the epitaphs in this 
churdi are worthy of transcription. There is an excellent par. 
scmage belonging to the rectory at a little distance from ihe 
church. The benefice is very valuable. The Rev. W. Chirk is 
the present rector. 

The only chapels in this parish are those at Horsforth and 
Rawden. THE CHAPEL AT HORSFORTH was erected 
under the auspices the Stanhope fiunily in 17^8, descendants of 
John Stanhope, joint purchase of the manor in the time of 
Elizabeth, it has nothing remarkable in its structure, it is neat 
and commodious, and is conveniently situated in the centre of the 
village. The benefice is a perpetual curacy, and is valued in the 
parliamentary return at £73.— THE CHURCH AT RAWDEN, 
which consists of a nave with a tower at the western end, is of 
no great demensions, and possesses no inposing effifict. It is situ- 
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atad in the immediate Tidnity of die faall^ which was die residence 
of the ancient fiunily of the Rawdens; it has a very compact^ as 
well as extensive barial ground, and from the high eleTation which 
it occupiea, a vast and heautiiiil prospect is presented up the 
▼alley of the Aire. It is a perpetual curacy, valued in the parli- 
amentary return at £109. 
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EPISCOPAL EDIFICES IN PARtS OF THE 
PARISHES OF BRADFORD AND OTLEY. 



Thb paruh chuich at Bndfoid was m all probabitity origin 
founded under the auspices of the Lades, when their vast posses. 
sions extended from Pontefract to Bbckbumshire; and it must» 
according to Dr. Whitaker, have been ''an opulent benefice, as 
there was an endowed vicarage for nuuiy yearsy while the rectory 
continued to be presentative, a circumstance which never tock 
pbMse but where wealth had rendered the incumbent idle. During 
this period the vicarage was in the rector's patronage." What- 
ever may have been the dimensions and the architecture of the 
original church, not a vestige of it now remains. The present 
church was built in the reign of Henry VL, but the tower was not 
finished until about the 23rd of Henry VU. Lehmd mentions 
a chapel of St Sitha, in connexion with this church ; whether it 
was a chantry within the church, or a detached foundation, can- 
not be ascertained, since it has long since disappeared, and the 
very knowledge of its existence has been lost in the neighbourhood. 
The church now comprises a nave and chancel, with aisles and 
l(^y tower at the west end. The southern front has ktdy been com- 
pletely rebuilt. '' The east window/' saysWhitaker, ''is by no means 
distinguished by either grace of design or excellence of execution ;" 
itcontainsanumberof lights of the time of the early Stuarts, and 
it is supposed by Dr. Whitaker that the small window on the 
south side of the choir and eastward fr'om Boiling chapel, was re- 
moved from its orignal station to make way for the former inser- 
tion. Up to 1619, there was no monument in this chureh, but 
there are now a very great number, the most remarkable at present 
are one by Flaxman, for Mr.Balme,in which there is a fine persooi- 
fication of old age, and that for the indefotigable mathematidao, 
Mr. Abraham Sharpe, with a Latin inscription which it would be 
of no great advantage to the reader either to copy or to translate. 
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He adowson of the parish church at Bradfttrd was given by queen 
Mary of bloody memory to the archbishop of York, but this gift ap- 
pears to have been soon recalled as the crown continued to present; it 
has long been in private hands. The living is a vicarage valued in 
Ae Liber B^isat £20 the rental of the rectoral glebe, consisting of 
ninety-sizacresy was valued in the reign of James L at £88 ds. 4d., 
and the fee simple, was valued at sixteen years purchase so fer back 
as 1382. The income of the vicar of Bradford is now consider, 
able. We have already related how Bradford church steeple was 
the principle fortress of the town in the seiges it sustained against 
the royalists in the civil wars— the church has now a diflerent and 
a fiir more estimable celebrity, it is filled with serious and atten^. 
tive congregations, it is connected with the laudable exhibition of 
christian seal, and it supports those institutions of benevolence 
and religion, which are equally honourable to the excellent clergy- 
man who presides over its aflairs, and to the friends with whom 
he is accustomed to act. The following is a list of the vicars of 
Bradford from the OHnmencemeot of the seventeenth century. 
BichardLyster, AJtf ^— John Kempe — Edward Hudson — ^Abraham 
Brokesbank — Francis Pemberton — Benjamin Baron — Bradgate 
Ferrand — ^Thomas Glapham — ^Benjamin Kennel, A. M. — James 
Sykes, A.Mw — John Cross, A. M.— Henry Heap, A. M. the pre- 
sent vicar. Mr. Cross, the predecessor of the present vicar, left 
a large sum of money to be devoted to the promotion of religion, 
by specified trustees. 

CHBIST CHUBCH IN BBADFORD is a building in the 
Caqienters' gothic style, without any thing to rec(»ninood its 
external appearance — ^the tower at the west end has neither pro^ 
por^on nor elegance— the interior however iscommodiou»— it was 
erected in 1813, from the designs of the late Mr. Taylorr-it is a 
curacy in the patronage of the vicar, of the dear annual value of 
£38— the Bev. Mr. Morgan is the present esteemed minister 

THE CHAPEL AT NORTH BIEBLEY is a neat and very 
convenient edifice, but without any thing to require specific de- 
scription in this work. It is a perpetual curacy, valued at £104. 
The present minister has recently signalised himself by his zeal m 
securing some limitation of the hours of labour for children em- 
ployed in factories. The Rev. O. S. Ball is the incumbent. 
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OF THE SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT CHURCH AT 
OTLE Y no exteDdied aooount need to be given. Tlie Old Saxon 
Cfauidiy wkich in mentioned in Doomeday Book, has long olnoe 
cnunbled into ruins, and haa almoet completely diaappeaied— its 
only remains are the north door, whidi has a plain drcalar arch, 
and a portion of the andent Saxon Croes, with fretwork and sGroDa 
is inserted on the south wall. The interior of this diureh is well 
worthy of obsenration, not on aooount of its architecture, although 
this is imposing and venerable, but on aooount of the tombs whidi 
it contains of the illustrious dead. The most remarkaWe of these 
tombs is that of Thomas Lord Fairfax and Helen Aske his lady, the 
grandfiulier and grandmother of the celebrated parliamentary 
genoal. Sir Thomas Fairfax. The Latin inscription on the tomb 
commemorates the exploits of Lord Fairfax in his foreign cam- 
paigns, and the noble origin and family of his lady. The curious 
couplet on the lid, which refers to the virtues oi the latter, will 
amuse the reader : 

Here Leas frrtfrloM, here lUchde beavtj. 
Here lyeth Bebeoca*e fiith, here Senht dTty. 

The tombs of the Vavasours of Weston, of Palmes of Leathley, 
and of John Dineley, who purchased Bramhope from the Earl of 
Cumberland, are among the most andent in the church; while 
those of the Fawkeses, d Famley, to the present generation will 
undubitably prove the most interesting. Some examples of those 
charities which our ancestors commonly and laudably ccmnected 
with their religious services, are still exhibited at the church of 
Otley— ^very week there is a distribution of bread— the widow's 
dole of twenty shillings to twenty poor widows is given annually 
on the first Sunday after the seventh of April — and at Christmas, 
the sum of from fifty to sixty pounds is distributed, prindpally to 
sudi of the labouring poor as support themselves without the aid 
of parish rates. The living is a vicarage in the patronage of the 
Lord Chancellor; it is valued in the Liber Regis at £13 Is. 8d., 
and in- the parliamentary return at £128. The writer has been 
unable to work out a correct list of the ricars of Otley from the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. The following are all 
the names which can be acquired:— William Harrison, B. A., 
temp., James L— Lancelot Dennison, temp. Charles XL— Henry 
Wilson, ob. 1781.— Bailey— and the Rev. Mr. Robinson is the 
present vicar. 
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BRAMHOPE AND POOLE are the only subordinates to 
the parish diiirch of Odej, within the lintits of our district 
Hie Chapsl at Bbamhofb was founded by Bobert Dyneky, 
Eaq. about the year 1649, and the patronage is rery singukr— it 
is vested in six trustees, who have power to suspend or deprive the 
minister. The Chapel at Pools is a perpetual curacy in the 
patronage of the vicar of Otley, and is valued in the parliamentary 
return at £71 178- Both these chapelries are remote in situation, 
and in neither, do the congregations rise above the level of ordinary 
country episcopal assemblies. 
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EPISCOPAL EDIFICES IN THE PARISHESOF ADDLE, 
HARSWOOD, BARDSBY, WHFTKIRK, BERWICK. 
IN.ELMETE, 8WILLIN6T0N, LEDSHAM, KIPPAX, 
THORNER, AND 0OLLIN6HAM. 



THE PARISH CHURCH AT ADDLE b one of the mott 
exquisitely betutifiil moDuments of ancient architecture to be found 
in the kingdom. The Buppodtion of Thoresby^ that it was a Romao 
temple removed from Burgdunim is too eridently false to require 
any argument for its contradiction.* Whitaker gives the foUow. 
ing satisfiMrtory statement relative to this church: ''Whether 
this church is Sazon^ properly so called^ or Norman^ remains to 
be determined. First, then, I must refer to a tradition mentioned 
and misapplied by Thoresby, that the church of the parish 
formerly stood at Burgdurum. This is fortified by the discovery 
of a Saxon wheel cross among the Roman remains, whidi pfaunly 
indicates the existence of a place of christian worship there in the 
Saxon period. But at the time of the Doomsday survey. Burg, 
durum lay waste, and there is no notice of any church there, nor 
-in any of the manors of Earl Morton or Richard, whidi now con- 
stitute the parish of Add. In the next place, it is difficult to 
distinguish the enrichments in the architecture which took place a 
century before the conquest, from those which omtinued in use 
about fifty years after. Thirdly, before the reign of Stephen, 
basso relievos and other enrichments almost whoDy disappeared. 

* Thomby Mys, ** At this Afelocum, or Adelocam, u Camdeii bimielf once reul 
It, it a ehwch of tlie mott aatiqiie form that ever I beheld; and beii^ built of 
tmall tqured ttontt, like the Romtn will and multangular tower in York, I verily 
tbot^ht it the remaint of tome Roman temple, till I fomid in it tome Chiiatian hit. 
toriet, particularly the detoent of the holy g^ott in the form of a dove at our 
Saviour*! boptiam, wrought upon atone in baato releivo, but after ao extremely rode 
a manner, at tnfllciently endencet their great antiquity. The inhahitanta have a 
tnulition, that Adel church once atood upon BUduhill, the veiy place where these 
Roman monnmenta were lately diacovered, oocaaioDed perhapt by the removal of 
the tlonea from aome temple, or other pnblick edifice that had atood there, apoo 
the deatraction of the old Roman town.'* 
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Comliiiiiiig tliese dhniniBtuioes together, I am compelled with 
regret to assign to this beautiful work a period almost immediately 
after the date of Doomsday." The diurch oonaists of a nave and 
a choir, aad the original windows, of which some still remain, 
were so narrow, that the interior of the church must hire been 
comparatively dark and gloomy. The arch entering the choir is 
enriched with sorprisiBg taste and skill— on theentaMature on the 
north side is a sculptured rqnesentation of the baptism of Christ 
by John, with the dove deseendiag, and a king standing by as a 
speetator-the taking of the body of the Redeemer irom the c^oss 
is sculptured on the opposite side, sad upon an adjoiniag capitsl 
ia the figure of an armed man shoodng with a bow and an airow 
at a monster-— the circular arch of the entrance on the oouth side, 
which the Vandalic tasteof soine modem times concealed with a 
porch, is one of the most beautiful evor seen— it is crow n ed with 
some figures, evidently intended te point out the penons of die 
Trinity, the eyeballs ctf these figures are of lead; on the capitals of 
the four columns supporting the ardi, are the names and symbols 
of the four evang^isto; the word Taurus neara bull is legible, and 
the words 8CVS LVCAS or Sanctus Lucas, ihcfafjtk almost 
illegible, can stiU be traced. Upon the whole, although the roof 
of this diurch is low and its dimensions are very limited, it is 
in every point of view one of the most extraordinary, im pics s i ve» 
and beautiful buildings in the empire. The eliect i^ the whole is 
heightened both by the rural sedusion of the |dace, aad the admir- 
able order in which the ehurdi yard is kept, and in whidi are 
placed some of the stone reoepteefes for tiie dead wUdi have been 
found about the building. The diurch is dedicated to St Mm 
the Baptist; after the dissolution the advowson was granted by 
Henry VIIL to the dean and chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, 
after one presentation it reverted to the crown, it was afterwards 
purchased by the Arthingtoa flBonily, with whom it has remained, 
and their representative, W. O. Davy, Esq., is now possessed of 
the patronage. The parsonage house was rebuilt about nxty 
years since, and the glebe was laid out in a very useful and 
elegant manner, so that the whole forms perhaps the most desir- 
able country derical residence in the district. The living is a 
rectory in charge; it is valued iu th^ king's books at £16 ds. 4d., 
and it is now a very valuable benefice. The following is a 
list of the rectors fh)m the commencement of the seventeenth 
century: The Revds. Robert Tonson-Robert Heteh, D.D.~ 
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LL.D.-IloherC JaekaoB-WiOiMn Jmdkmm— 
HaidcMde, A.M.-HeiiiT NidMboo - George Lewth. 
RD^ Uw pnMBt racCor. 




THE PARISH CHURCH OP HARBWOOD is of coDsi. 
detiiic MtMyuty, and is^ in point of qipeuanoe and sitiiatioo, one 
ofthe»oat b ea MtifiJ intfcecoanty---tiie tludtgTO^ 

I it ii anmnnded, tke iry wlich nuyitlcs its west end, its 
to the grounds of Harevood Hooae, and the enfiiisite 
wiAirfddi the whole pboe is adomd, lenderitoneof 
the ■Pit iwitiag and pfan sing ofcjects of the kind in the district 
; genenllj of its interior, the only flabtraction fiom the 
is, the rcBsoral of the lattaoes and screens. lo 
the nnnber and praaerration of its interesting tombs, thb dnirch 
has fang been superior to every other in this part of the country. 
Six of tiieae tombs are particularly worth j ofatention, via. the 
irst of the odebrated Sir William Oasooigm^ chief justice in the 
fcignof HcnrrlV., andof Eliaabethhis wife-4he second of a 
Redmsn and his wife— the third, supposed to be the tomb of Sir 
William lather, and of Sybil his wife— the fourth of a Redman, 
being an altar tomb, with the cumbent statues of a knight and a 
bdy— Oeifth, supposed to be the tomb of Sir John Nerile, of 
Wosaeriy, who died about 1482— «nd the sixth, whose mortal 
; now be ascertained— these are all melancholy and 
the feudal times— they have each cumbent 
I entire— and they display a magnificence and snmptuousness 
ofaepulchral m o n u ment, seldom equalled, and in a country church 
nevor exceeded. Among the modem tombs, the most remaricaUe 
n that of Sbr Thomas Denison, celebrated for his ability and 
intq^rity as a judge, the epitaqih upon this tomb is said to have 
been written by his friend, Lord Mansfield. Whoever wrote it, 
it does no credit to the style and judgment of its writer, and is 
precisely such as might be supposed to have emanated from the 
desk of an undertaker. Of the celebrated Lord Strafford, the 
only BMOMirial is the initials of his name on the altar rails. The 
churdi itself was most probably erected soon after the Conquest, 
and it is supposed to have been built by one of the RomiUes. One 
drcumstance which occurred in the fourteenth century proves 
that the benefice at that period must have been one of the most 
opulent in the county. About 1353, John, Loid Lisle'of Ruge- 
ment, considering that his ancestors, the Loids of Harewood, had 
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been benefacion to the {Mwry of BoltoDy in CraTen» gave the ad. 
rawmm of this chmch to that houae^ od conditioD that its monks 
should give to him and to his heirs a rent diarge of one hundred 
pounds per annum, out of certain specified lands, and that a chan^ 
try of six priests should be founded at Harewood, and seren in 
Bcdton, to sing daily masses Ibr the souls of the donor and his 
idalrresL At the dissolution the adrowson returned to the Lords 
of Harewood. The diurch is dedicated toAU Saints; it is a ricar- 
a^ valued in the Idbcr Regis at £19 8s. 4A., and the foUowing 
are the only names of its rioars from the commeaoement of the 
aeventeeoth century which can be retrieved: Matthew Oarfortfa — 
Bidiard Bainbridge, B. D«^-Janies Tatteraail, A. M.^ and the 
Rev. Mr. Hale, the present vicar. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT BARD6E Y is one of the very 
best specimeas of Norman architecture at present remaining in the 
north of England, both tower and nave imposing in appearance and 
admirable in mansonry; and though its columns and arches have 
a heavy appearance in the interior, and though some slight symp^ 
toms of decay are visible about the beautiftil entrance, it i^pears to 
be just as qualified to resist the action of time and of the elements, 
as when it cane fresh from the hands of its builders. The diurch, 
which is complete in all its parts, and consists of a nave, side 
aisles, porch, tower, and dioir, was most probably erected in the 
reign of Henry I. The church is a vicarage dedicated to All 
Saints; it is valued in the parliamentary returns at £150 per 
annum, and it is in the gift of 6. L. Fox, Esq. The names 
of only four of its clergymen can be retrieved, sinoe the com- 
menoement of the seventeenth century. The Revds. Richard 
Wright — John Fentiman — James Scott, A. M. — Francis WiU 
ktnson^ A. M. 

THE PRESENT PARISH CHURCH AT WHITKIRK 
was built about the reign of Henry VII., and with its high and grace* 
fill tower, it forms a conspicuous landmark from many miles around. 
We have already stated, (see p. 968,) that it must be concluded 
from the name, that a church of wood existed here, in the Saxon 
times, although it is not mentioned in Doomsday Book, and that 
the preaent churdi was erected to famish accomnhodatiou to the 
inhabitants of, what was then in all probability, a popul«is and 
i«8pectahle Tillage. A chantry in this church, about the time 

3 M 
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wbeD it vas raboilt, was fimiided oo the south tide of the duir, 
by WiUiun ScsrgiU, Esq., of Thorpe StapletMi. A beeatiliil 
and finely preserred tomb remains of his son^ Sir Robert Scargill, 
whose cumbent statute, with that of his wife, diqday handa up- 
lifted in the attitude of prayer, with a profusion of rings on the 
fingers. The monument of Sir Arthur Ingram has an inscriptioQ 
in the disgustingly turgid style of his period — the tomb of 
Edward Lord Viscount Irwine displays a very fine statue reclin. 
ing on one elbow, the inscription is not worth copying'--^ rery 
handsome monument coounemorates the late Lord and Lady 
Irwine — but on the north wall of the church is a rural monument 
to a man, whose name will long be celebrated, and the inscription 
upon which we shall copy for the perusal of our readers: 

'^ Sacred to the memory of John Smeaton, F.RS., a man whom 
God had endowed with the most ertraordinary abflities, which he 
indefittigably exerted for the benefit of mimkind in woHlb of 
scienoe and philosophical research; more especially as an engineer 
and a mechanic. His pindpal woric, the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
erected on a rock in the open sea, (where one had been washed 
away by the violenoe of a storm, and another had been consumed 
by the rage of fire,) secure in its own stability and the wise pre- 
cautions for its safety, seems not unlikely to convey to distant 
ages» as it does to every nation of the globe, the name of its con- 
structor. He was bom at Austthorpe, June 8, 1724 and departed 
this Ufe October 28, 1792." 

** Also sacred to the memory of Ann, the wife of the said John 
Smeaton, F.R.S., who died Jan. 17, 17B4. Their two surviving 
daughters, duly imprest with sentiments of love and respect for 
the kindest and tenderest of parents, pay this tribute to their 
memory." 

The church is a vicarage, valued in the parliamentary return 
at £120; it is in the patronage of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
it is dedicated to St Mary, and its present vicar is the Rev. Mr. 
Muflgrave, also vicar of Haliiax. 

THE PARISH CHURCH OF BERWICK JN.ELMETB, 
dedicated to All Saints, is conformable rather to the present popuUu 
tion of the village than to the ancient fame of the place. It is a 
small edifice, but kept in excellent order, and presenting the 
'* « <'" fl <w and deanlmess which should alwajrs be inseparable from 
a village church. The advowson, ever since the extinction of the 
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gnat fioDily of Um Lades^ has ramained in the dudiy of LancM. 
ter, md it b one of tho most Taluafale livinga which pertains to 
the duchy, or ezitte in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
benefice is a rectory, valned in Liber Regis at £33 Ids. 6d., and 
the patronage is in the King as Duke of Lancaster. The follow, 
ing is a list of the rectors as &r as it can be ascertained : The 
Revda. George Procter — John Scot — ^Thomas Dalton — Richard 
Beresford— Jordan Tancred — George Flaxton — ^Edmund Bamaby, 

ob. 1729. Nelson Perkins— Henry Felton, D. D., 

ob. 1730^William Harper, A.M., ob. 174&-^ames Edgcambe, 
D.B., ob. 1760— John Sumner, D.D., ob. 1773— Robert Deane, 

B.D., Hodgson, A. M.— WiUiam Lort Mansel, D.D., 

bishop of Bristol, and the Rev. Mr. Bathurst, the present rector.* 

THE CHURCH AT ROUNDHAY, in this parish, is a very 
elegant structure, in the lancet style of architecture, with a tower 
and spire, built in 1826, under the auspices of the late S. Nicholson, 
Esq., from the designs of the late Mr. Taylor, of Leeds. The 
clergyman at present o£Bciating, is the Rer. Mr. Dodsworth. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT SWILLINGTON is a very 
neat and pleasing edifice, apparently buUt in the reigns of Edwatd 
IV. or Henry VII., and both the tower and the nave appear to have 
been erected at the same time. There are a great many monu^ 

* Of thiB Chuivli Thoresby »yi, ** All-Halloire Cliurch here baa been adorned 
^tb painted glaaa, but moat of it is now defaced, there remain only fragmenta of 
inaeriptiona ronnd the bead, &c. aa tbia qui conceptua ect de Spiritn Saacto, natna 
ex Maria, by the Royal Anna in the window, the paintmg cannot be older than 
King Hen. V.'a time, the iSowvn de lia being only three. The aCeepla *tia ovidMit 
waa boilt in the xeign of Henry TL, by the inacription under the atatoe of Hao, 
Vavaaour, Eeq.; who by the atone he ia represented with, appears to baye been a 
benefactor thereto. Orate pro Henrico Vavasour an dni mcccclv®. He was after* 
wards Knighted, and High Sheriff of the county, 10 E. 4. The stotue in the other 
nich ia perished, but this inscription remsins, Or»te pro aia dni Rid Bnmham qui 
dedit X maic ad edifiean : bujua Campaailia. The ancient fionily of the GaaooigBa 
«f Baimbow and Parlington, are interred in the doaaet on the north side of the 
chnreh, where their Aims remain in the window, empailed with the Vavaaoon, 
and the Elly's of Eyddall in our Lady*8 queare on the south side, aa appears by the 
Arms, viz. Or on a plain Cross Sable, five Cresents Argent, but in neither place 
•w any ancient monumenU, all of that kind is for the Greenfields, who flourished 
in Berwick in Elmet in the reigns of Hen. VI., and Edward IV., upon a grave, 
■tone in the quire, Oimte pro aibua Johia Grenefeld, ct Eleaaore uzoria fue qui 
obiit.** 
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menU^ tkis cMidi «f €kt fiunily of An Lowtfaers, one of which 
we skill eattrMt as an SBOsiag spactflieii of that postlmiBOUs 
praise^ whidi almost dailies ite object with superliiUBaD Tirtae, 
so thi^ the stupid doctrine of sinless perfection is confessed hj 
those irho would hare shuddered with horror at the most distant 
impulKtien of Methodism. 




I to the memory of tlie Rev. William Lowther, baronet, prelxmdary of 
the. Athednl Church at York, and rector of this parish. In all the relatiTC duties 
of fflc tmly exemplary; wfthont pride; without oatentation; modest and unasphing 
ia hit derirca; of exerilcnt uadenlanding and aomid jttdgment; gneed with all the 
nMnt aoqviraMnta of leaning, and distnguiabad by t^ vrtaiuty of maaneta, 
which adonu the acconplhhed scholar; the benign ohMdnlnees of hia a^iect ah^ae 
forth, a ailant ttttimooy of the inward serenity of his aiind. He died fiill at the 
blessings of a Tirtuous life, — ^full of the hopes of a happy immortality, Jane 15, 
1788, aged 81 yeara.*" 

A pity indeed it is, that more such characters did not exist in 
our wodd — the only question is, was CTer such a human being 
known at all? There is one monument in this church to George 
Lloyd^ Esq. F.B.S., the oondusion of which has always appeared 
to us to unite in a very uncommon degree touching pathos with 
elegant taste. It is, 

'* lo every ralalioa^ and all chiiatiaa dotiea. 
He waa soch aa in dying to have left 
To his numerous family, and to many friend^ 
Great comfort as well as great affliction.** 

This benefice is a rectory valued iu Liber Regis at £16 Is. 8d.-^ 
the church is dedicated to St. Mary^ and it is in the patronage of 
J. Lowther, Esq, The following is a list of the clergymen from 
the commencement of the seventeenth century : The Revds. John 
Crowther, A. M.— William Pickering, A. M. — Henry Robinson, 
whose history as vicar of Leeds we have already given — Richard 
Lowther, A, M. — Thomas Clarke — Sir William Lowther — Henry 
Zouch, and Thomas Woodcock. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT LEDSHAM , although a very 
excellent building, with a strong and not ungraceful tower at the 
west end, i8 more remarkable for the monument it contains to one of 
the best women that ever lived, than either for the beauty of its 
situation, or any distinctive characters in its external s^pearance. 
Since of Lady Elisabeth Hastings, whose name has been mentioned 
more than once in the preceding pages, and whose character will 
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live in tiie gratdul admirfttioa ctf tkousinds, wiitti oMUiy of thorn 
who now occupy the most promijieDt place in the dhtarratton of 
the world, are forgotten, aome aoooont will be given in the hiatory 
of charitiea, we shall content odrsalTes by aUodiog, in thia pfaMse, 
to the nuHmment in questioii« and by tnnacribing aome inatruc- 
tioiia which she left behind her to the dergymen of thia pariah, 
which it would be well if every other dergyeiBn would Inring into 
practioe. The monument ia truly noUe and magnifioent-^-the 
figure of Lady Elisabeth is placed in a reclining poaition, she b 
represented aa reading a book of devotion, and her portrait is 
both handaome and apirited* Her two aistera, Lady Franoes, and 
Lady Anne Heatings, are placed on pedeatals by her side, aa 
peraoDificationa of piety and prudence. The classical and elegant 
Latin epitaph, written by Mr. Barnard, at the period of the death 
of thie excellent lady, master of the GKrammar School at Leeds, 
we regret that, on account of the popular character of this work, we 
are unable to quote, and its spirit would evaporate in a transla- 
tion. Lady Elisabeth died Jan. 2, 1739, aged fifty.«ight years. 
The instructions of this lady to the clergyman, which are i^fl&sed 
to a column adjmning the north chapel, are as follows: After an 
appropriate introduction, Lady^ Elisabeth intreats the resident 
clergyman, to observe the following rules: (we accommodate the 
spelling to the usage of the present time.) 

*' Ist That he content not himself with an orderly and regu. 
lar discharge of his duty, as the same is marked out and prescribed 
to him by human laws, but from a true forvency of spirit and 
christian seal for the salvation of his people and his own, add to 
the obligations required of him by man, the adequate and only 
sufficient measures of the gospel, daily abounding in the works of 
his high calling, rule his own house well, and inforce his preaching 
in the minds of men by holiness of life, and the strength and 
power of his own example. 

2nd. That he would daily, and earnestly, in private prayer, 
humble himself before the throne of God, for all especial blessings 
upon himself, upon his flock, and upon all mankind. 

3rd. That he would be much in conversation with his people, 
and without partiality or preferring any one to the other, he 
would inform himself of their spiritual condition, the respective 
wants and occasions of their souls, and give them their portion of 
meat in due season, and by all the wisdom and prudence he is 
master of, turn the stream of their aflections from the momentary 
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and vain enjoymeate of this world, to the eferhatiiig riches ttd 
only solid pleasuies of the next. 

4th. That at every viait he receives or pays, he would proride 
that some part of the diaoourse should be upon some vital subject 
of f«ligiott, as the absolute necessity of having it planted in the 
hearty and what are the hindrances whereby it is rendered unable 
to strike root and to fix itself there, and what the salutary and 
only effective means are, and wherein lies the heavenly wisdom^ 
and what are those holy methods and wa]^ for the removing and 
exterminating such hindrance^ so that having the kingdom of 
God established within himself, and the souk of all his sons and 
daughters, (as in his ministerial relation he must evor account 
his whde peqde to be,) they may be able to stand in judg- 
ment, and may, through God's gieat mercy, in the redemption of 
all men, by his blessed Son, find their eternal lot and portion 
among bis saints." 

With this advice, some clerical writers have made themselves 
merry, and one of them has said, that *'it savours of a species of lay 
episcopacy, to which ' devout and honourable women' are apt to 
addict themselves." There can be little doubt that Lady Eliaa. 
beth had seen in her day, at no great distance from Ledsham, 
deplorable instances of clerical lasiness, delinquency, and indeco- 
rum — and on this account, if there were no other, she was (uUy 
justified in recording her recommendations; and weU would it be 
if all clergymen, at the present day, would reduce them to 
practice! We do not see why good advice should not be as 
exceUent in coming from Lady Elisabeth Hastings, as from any 
dignified ecdeuasUc or mitred prelate in the world. 

There is little doubt but that the church at Ledsham was 
founded by the Lacies; it is a vicarage, valued in the Liber R^;is 
at £7 4s. 3d.; it is dedicated to AU Saints. The following is a 
list of its clergy from the commencement of the seventeenth cen. 
tury: The Revds. Thomas Greenwood— William Styles— Bobert 
Todd— William Elmhirs^-Thomas Rawson, M. A.— Peter Birk. 
beck — ^Daniel Pinner — Charles Hammond— -John Benson — John 

Benson, A. M. Pavor, A. M. The patronage of the 

vicarage is in the hands of the trustees of Lady Elisabeth 
Hastings. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT KIPPAX has nothing wMch 
demands observation. The benefice is a vicarage, valued in the 
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Liber Regis at £15 78* Id.; the church is dedicated to St Mary; 
the KiDg is the patron. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT THORNER is one of the 
best oountry churches in these agricultural villages. It consists of a 
nare, aisles, and tower, of the middle gothic; it is dedicated to St. 
Peter; the benefice is a vicarage in the patronage of the King, 
and it was valued in the parliamentary return at £157. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT COLLINGHAM is partly 
of Norman architecture and partly of the time of Henry VIU.; 
the building itself is mean, but the tower is large, and embattled; 
it is dedicated to St. Oswald; the benefice is a vicarage, it is 
valued in the Liber Regis at £S lis. 5^. The patronage is in 
tlie hands of the trustees of Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
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THE EPISCOPAL EDIFICES IN THE PARISHES OF 
METHLEY, CASTLEPORD, ROTHWELL, AND 
WAKEFIELD. 



THE PARISH CHURCH OP METHLEYisoncofthcmoet 
interesting in this district. It is a living in charge, valued in tbe 
Liber Regis at £25 8b. 6|d., and it is in the patronage of the 
duchy of Lancaster. There was a church here in the Saxon times, 
the traces of the old building have long since passed away, and 
the present church, which is in the middle gothic style, consists 
of a nave and chancel, with a low tower at the west end. One 
relic of Saxon times yet remains in this church, and that is a 
rude figure of Saint or King Oswald over the south door, repre- 
senting an aged man in robes, with a crown and a sceptre, and 
interesting and expressive notwithstanding the progress of decay. 
There is every reason to believe that this figure is as old as the 
Saxon edifice, and is contemporary with the foundation of the 
church and parish. This church is now principally remarkable 
for its numerous monuments of exquisite workmanship, and in 
good preservation. In a chantry on the south side of the choir, 
founded by Sir Robert Waterton, is the monument of the founder. 
This altar tomb has the cumbent figures of Sir Robert, and 
Ciceley his wife, in alabaster, the knight in armour, and the lady 
in the characteristic dress of her age, and coats of arms in the 
sides of the tomb. The next is a tomb of alabaster, with aimbent 
figures of a knight and a lady, and known by the arms to be that 
of Lord Welles, who fell in the battle of Towton Field, and his 
lady. The third is the magnificent monument of the founder of 
the family. Sir John Savile, of Bradley and Methley, baron <^ the 
exchequer in the reign of James I. On the north side of the 
chancel is a monument by Scheemakers, in memory of Charles 
Savile, Esq.; opposite to it is a sumptuous monument to the first 
Earl of Mexborough, by Wilton, with a Hgure of the deceased in 
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IVestmacott, with a representatioD of the BaisiQgof Lasanis, in- 
scribed to Sarah, the Countess Dowager of Mexborough, who died 
Au^, 9, 1821; and the hwt, in the series, is a tablet to Henry 
Savile, second son of John, First Earl of Mexborough, who died 
Nov. 3, 182a The following is a list of the rectors of Methley 
finoin the commencement of the seventeenth century : The Revds. 
Thomas Home-^Hugo Ramsden —Daniel Ambrose— Anthony 
£lcock~Toby Conyers-^Gilbert Atkynson, A. M.— George Good. 
win, A.M.-nJohn Scott, A. M.-^ohn Briggs, A, M— A. H. 
Cathcart, A. M. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT CASTLEPORD, supposed 
for good reasons to have been built by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, has one peculiarity in its form, seldom observable in country 
churches; it has been built in the form of a cross, with a tower in 
the centre. But this is not the original church at Castleford, for 
a former one is mentioned in a charter of Henry de Lacy, about 
the time of Henry I, There is nothing in the present fabric to 
demand observation. The benefice is a rectory, valued in the Liber 
Reg:i8 at £20 13s. IW-, and it is in the patronage of the King. 
The following is a list of its clergy from the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. The Revds. John North— Thomas 
Bradley— Peter Birkbeck— William Bridges — ^William Bridges, 

jun- — John Poss — John Sumner, D. D.— Robert Deane, B. D, 

John Rowe, A. B. — ^Thec^hilus Barnes. 

THE PARISH CHURCH OP ROTHWELL was, in aU pro- 
bability, originally built by one of the Lacies, but the present church 
is of later date; it is of middle gothic, plane and unadorned ; it consists 
of a nave, aisles, and chancel, and a tower at the west end. The tower 
is machicolated, and therefore intended for defence. A pretty 
good painting of the last supper, by Pecket, was placed in the 
east window, in 1770, by William Fenton, Esq. The north choir 
of the church belongs to the manor of Middleton, and has long 
been the burial place of its lords. Among the monuments in the 
diurch, the principal attention is due to that of John Hopkinson, 
to whose character and labours we have already alluded, and 
to whom every topogriqifaer and historian of Yorkshire is under 
such extensive and permanent obligations. The church is dedi. 
cated to the Holy Trinity; it is a vicarage, valued in the Liber 

.3n 
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Regis al igl9 la^L lid.; it is in the pstniHige of C. J. finndfing, 
Esq. The foUowiiig is a list of the ticsis from the oomnenoe. 
meat of the seventeenth century: The Rerds. Edmund Plge— 
Robert West-H^llism FUrfaume— Anthony I?cson— Ridiard 
Idle-ll^lliam Wharton, A.M_\Tilliam Brown, A.R-Jamm 

Torr Harper— Ralph Brandling, A. M« Tliis is a very 

d^ble benefioe. 

THE CHURCH AT OULTON, in the Rtfish of Rothwdl, is 
one of the most beautifulspedmensof the pointed aidiitectnre, and 
one of the most extraordinary exemplifications of private munifi. 
canoe, to be found in the kingdom. The foUofving inscriptioD, 
whidi, engraven on nplate of braw, waa placed in the foundation 
stone, win sufficiently expbdn its origin. ^* This edifice, by the 
naoM of St. John's Chnith, waa erected in cnmpKannp witii the 
will of the hie John Blayds, Esq., of Leeds and OnRon, who died 
Feb. 21st, 1837- The fixst stone was laid by Ua son, John 
Blayds,E6q^ofOulton, Dec7, 1827. Rickmann and Hutchin- 
son, Architects." This most degant edifice consisfes of a nave, 
aisles» dumoel, and tower and spire at the west end; on the south 
side of the church is a very beautiful porch; and the chancd, 
which is built in a hexagonal faum, with a spiral roof, is most 
richly decorated. The windows of the chancel are filled with 
painted i^ass, with the arms of Mr. Blayds, the An^faishop of 
Yori[, and the architects. On a Uack dab, on the south aide of 
the chancel, is sn inscription to the memory of the founder of the 
church; the pulpit and reading deok are on Of^iosite sides of the 
nave; an octi^ganal font is at the west end of the diurdi; and 
above it, in a neat gallery, b agood organ. The dbureh will aeat 
about six hundred persons; it cost sixteen thousand pounds^ and 
the building is endowed with four thousand pounds, three per 
oentomBols. 

THE PARISH CHURCH OF WAKEFIELD isoneof the 
most beantifal ecclesiastical edifices in the north of Englairf. We 
have already aeen that then was a chuidi at Wakefield in the 
Saxon times, but thero can be little doubt that this edifice w» 
destroyed, and that another waa erected by the Normana in its 
stead. Mr. Sisoons, with respect to this buiMing^ says, Theie 
appears to have been three distinct erections of this diurch : 
1st The original Norman edifice, which remained till the 
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beginmng of the reign of EdwHrd the Third, whilst John, kuit 
Earl Warren, was tenant of Wakefield for life. 

Sod. The church consecrated by Archbishop William Melton, 
1339. This church being acoomaiodated to the then increMed 
population of the town, consisted of three aisles, and might have 
been supposed likely to have endured for many years ; but for' 
Bome reason, now unknown, it was, with the exception of the tower 
and spire, entirely demolished in about one hundred and forty 
yean from its erection, and the present beautiful structure rose 
in its place. It has indeed been asserted, on tradition, that the 
church originally stood on other ground, bi]it for this report there 
is no sort of foundation. In the year 1734, the south side of the 
church was entirely rebuilt, and within the last thirty years the 
north side and east end have been also rebuilt, and a commodious 
▼estry added at that end. These re-buildings and additions have 
been made with more regard to durability than attention to the 
original architecture of the pile, but notwithstanding the faults 
which may occur to the eye of taste, it has a grand and imposing 
appearance. 

The length of the church is 156 feet, and its breadth 69. 
The tower, which from its style of architecture, appears to be 
about the time of Edward III., and consequently belonged to the 
second church, is 22 feet wide in the inside, and with its spire 
more than 237 feet high. The spire is octagonal, four of its sides 
stand on the walls of the tower, the other four are supported by 
arches which spring from below the floor of the spire, and extend 
from side to side of the tower. Its original height was abore 125 
feet; the walls at its base, where it rises from the tower, are 10 
inches thick. In the year 1715 the vane, with about one-third 
of the spire having been blown down, it was partially rebuilt, but 
neither to its original altitude nor in due proportion with the old 
part. These repairs were considered efilectual until the year 
1B02, when, on inspecting the spire, it was found so much shaken 
towards the summit, that the stones for several courses were 
quite separated from each other, and admitted the weather on all 
sides. On the suggestion of several gentlemen of experience it 
was a second time repaired, and secured by iron bands, surround- 
ing it at intervals from its base; but in the present year (1823) 
fears were again entertained of its security. The vane, which 
for a long period has been stationary, and thus offered a very 
great resistance to the wind, had loosened many parts of the 
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maftmrj, so that Mr. Charles Mountain, an eminent architect of 
HiJl, employed by the churchwardens to examine it^ stated the 
neceasity of taking down and rebuilding 15 feet thereof, in order 
to render it perfectly secure. This has been done; besides whidi, 
the spire has been carried up to the height it was when first com. 
pleted; a new vane is also fixed upon it of lighter construcdoD than 
the former, and which by offering a smaller sur^Euse to the action 
of the wind, is less liable to do future injury. The tower has 
suffered by the introduction of a large belfry window and door way 
beneath, in other respects it retains all its original character. 

The present churq^ consists of a nave, side aisles, chancel, 
dere story, and two porches, one on the north, and the other on 
the south ; over the latter is a small room in which the governors 
of the firee grammar schod, and the trustees of the difierent cha. 
rities in the town hold their meetings. The tower is very huge, 
embattled, and pinnaded, with a dock and chimes, and a peal of 
ten bells, and the 8|Mre is one of the most lofty, and at the same 
time one of the most graceful, in the kingdom. The interior is 
very elegant, and the screen dividing the chancel from the nave, the 
stalls ai»i tabernade work of the chancel, the pulpit, the organ, 
the three galleries, and the general arrangement and disposition 
of the whole, all combine to increase the general effect, and to 
render this church unrivalled in this part of the country.* The 

* Of the interior Mr. Siasons mt«, ^ The chancel is wamscotted to the bottom 
of the windows, and on the north nde there is a raised platform with seats for the 
Archdeacon and hia ofBeen, when the Tintationa are held. This part of the church 
had been much neglected hj the lay-impropriators previous to the year I8U, but 
at that time, in consequence of a suit commenced ^(ainst them bj the church- 
wardens, they were compelled to put the whole into complete repair. The loof^ 
which is flat and divided into square compartments with grotesque omamenta at the 
intersections, haa been also recently painted oak colour, and the ornaments gilt 

>' The serem dividing the chancel from the nave is of oak, carvod with flowen, 
lie. in bold relief; the gates formerly attached to this screon, but which were removed 
to make room for the pulpit, an carved in the same style. They are now depoiited 
in the small chamber over the south porch. 

''*■ There are no remains of the Rood-loft, but in the year 1756, on pulling down 
an old house in Northgatc, several images of saints, &c., were discovered, some of 
which the compiler of this sketch has little doubt, had been removed from the 
Rood-loft of the church, probaibly by one of the oflkiating prietts at the tioae of the 
dissolution. The proximity of the house, wherein they were found, to the chuich, 
leads him to assign it as the residence of some of the Chantry Priests, and thereby 
strengthens his conjecture as to the figures concealed in it. 

'* The communion table is raised by two steps from the level of the pavement ; 
one of these steps extends the whole breadth of the church, the other is ciirular 
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namermis epitaphs afford bat few materials for extraction^ the 
most characterestic is that on a gentleman, long the organist of 
the ehurch. The following is a copy of it : 

'' In memory of Henry Clemetshaw, upwards of fifty years 
oi^nist of this church, who died May 7) 1B21, aged 68 years. 

Now like an organ, robbed of pipet and breath, 
Its keya and stope all uaeleas made by death, 
Tho^ mute and motionless in rains laid; 
Yet when re-built by more than mortal aid. 
This instrmnent, new voiced and toned shall raise. 
To God, its boilder, hymns of endless praise.** 

There is one observation which a stranger cannot but make in 
looking over the monuments of this chnrch, and that is the very 
great number of eminent men, whose names they record and whose 
memories they perpetuate. Divines, physicians, patriots, all here 
lie side by side, and no church in this district has received the 
mortal remains of so many who have excited respect and admira- 
tion while living, or sorrow and regret when dead. The church 
yard is now very extensive, and with the vicar's croft, which has 
been appropriated to the purposes of sepulture, it affords tolerable 
accommodation to the town. The Rectory House is a very exten. 
sive building of brick and stone, and close to it is the Vicarage 
House. We must not omit to state, that formerly this church was 
so surrounded by houses, that the whole of it could not be seen at 
any one point; but in 1821, by the laudable exertions of the in- 
habitants, the obstructions in the neighbourhood were removed, the 
church yard was greatly increased in extent, and surrounded with 
an iron palisading, which allows a fiill view of the beautiful febric 
within it. The church is dedicated to All Saints, or All hallows; 
it is a vicarage, to which the King has the right of presentation;, 
and it is valued in the Liber Regis at £29 19s. 2d. The follow- 
ing is a list of the vicars of Wake^eld from the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. The Revds. Timothy Maude, A. M. — 

and bounded by the altar rails. Over the table is a large picture by WUHamty^iho 
subject the Ascension, but the bad taste of the artist has thrown the lights, which are 
very broad, on such ports of the picture and the figures in it, as to produce the most 
ludicrous eflfect, instead of those ideas, which the solemnity of the scene he has chosen 
to depict, ought to inspire. The whole is wretchedly designed and as wretchedly 
executed ; indeed it is to be hoped that the inhabitants will, at no distant period, 
replace it by some other painting more worthy of the venerable pile which this 
disfigures.** 
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James Lifter, A. M.— Obodiali Lee, A. M.— Thomas Scott» A.M 
George Amott, A3f.— Benjamin Wilson— Midiael Bacon, D. D. 
Richard Munkhouse, D.D. — Samuel Sharpe, A.M, 



ST. JOHN'S CHURCH IN WAKEFIELD, situated i 
the northern entrance to the town, is a verj elegant building. 
The body is adorned with sereral Doric pilasters at eadi dde, wmd 
is finished by a balustrade parapet with urns at regular intenrals; 
at the west end is a tower, consisting of seyeral stories^ terminated 
by a small aqiola, supported by Ionic odumnsi the interior is 
very neat, and the circular end is ornamented with freoo paintings 
of the Passion in the Garden, the Crucifixion, and the Asoensmu 
The ground on which it stands, was bequeathed for the purpose 
by a widow lady of the name of Newstead, who also left one 
thousand pounds towards the support of the minister. A tedious 
lawsuit, however, for some time retarded the oommencemoit of 
the building, but when Messrs. Maude and Lee purchased the 
property of the testatrix, those gentlemen, in combinatian with 
some other public spirited individuals, obtained an act of parlia- 
ment for the erection of the church. The first stone was conse. 
quently laid in 1791, by the Rev. Henry Zouch of Sandal, one of 
the trustees named in the act of parliament for building the 
church. The Rev. Thomas Kilby, A.M. is the incumbent curate. 

THE CHURCH AT HORBURY was built by Mr. John 
Carr, a native of the place, and long an eminent architect in the 
county. It is in the Grecian style, consisting of an oblong with 
a kind of transept, and a lofty tower *and spire at the west end. 
Although some minute feults are to be found in the architecture 
of this church, it may be considered a monument of the good taste 
as well as of the munificence of the founder. It cost Mr. Carr 
upwards of eight thousand pounds. The epitaph of the founder 
is preserved in the interior. The Rev. Joseph Thompson is the 
present curate. 

THE CHURCH AT STANLEY CUM WRENTHORPE 

was built by the parliamentary commissioners; it is in the style of 
pointed architecture, it has two octagonal turrets at the wtot end 
and it will accommodate nearly fifteen hundred persons^, half of 
them in pews, and half of them in free seats. The first stone was 
laid Sept 13, 1821, and it was consecrated on Sept 6, 1834. This 
church is dedicated to St. Peter. 
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THE CHURCH AT ALVERTHORPE is a large edifice 
in the painted style of architecture^ with a vestry at the eastern^ 
and a tower at the western^ extremity. The first stone was laid 
on the 15th of February, 1823, by George Ridsdale, Esq., and 
the building was completed in 1826. It will accommodate nearly 
one thousand six hundred persons, and between eight or nine 
hundred of the sittings are free. The architects were Messrs. 
Atkinson and Sharpe, and the contract amounted to £7JBSS, The 
Rev. Peter Blackburn is the incumbent. 
• 

THORNES CHURCH is a much smaller edifice^ with a 
mean cupola; it was erected under the superintendence of the same 
architects. The contract amounted to £2,038, the first stone was 
laid Aug. 12, 1820, and it was consecrated in the following year. 
It will contain nearly six hundred persons, two hundred and fifty 
of them being accommodated with free seats. 
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EPISCOPAL EDIFICES IN THE PARISHES OF 
DEWSBURY, ARDSLEY, BATLEY, WOODCHURCH, 
AND BIRSTALL. 



THE ORIGINAL CHURCH AT DEWSBURY existed 
in the Saxon times, and having been probably built near the spot 
where Pftulinus baptized the multitude of his converts, (see p. 34,} 
it was no doubt regarded with peculiar veneration by the North. 
umbrians. Dewsbury, indeed, gave its name to one of the largest 
Saxon parishes in the kingdom, and was considered a place of 
remarkable sanctity by the credulous and ignorant barbarians. Of 
the interesting relics still in existence of the old Saxon church, 
we have already given an ample account (see p. 34.) The pre- 
sent church presents no appearances of the Saxon style of archi- 
tecture, it comprises a nave and aisles, chancel, an octagonal vestry 
on the north side, and a tower finished with pinnades at the west 
end. The columns which separate the nave from the aisles on 
the north side, are of the age of Henry III., and are surrounded by 
slender detached shafts, bound above and below to their principals 
by a kind of twisted cable; these columns are only seven and a half 
inches in diameter. The columns on the south side, are of a 
similar description, but the middle column is no longer detached, 
and the collateral shafts are incorporated with it. Over the com. 
munion table in this chureh is a painting of the Resurrection. 
In the years 1766 and 17^7^ the external walls of the church 
having given way, were pulled down, but every part of the interior 
which could be preserved has been permitted to stand. The 
tower was rebuilt in 1765. The great bell is said to have been 
given by Sir Thomas Soothill, as a compensation for the murder 
of a boy whom he tlirew into the forge dam. The chapel of the 
Soothills, at the head of the north aisle, contains the monument 
of Bishop Tilson, '^who," says Dr. Whitaker, " like some others 
in our days, had to lament his own imprudence in quitting a good 
English benefice for an Irish bishopric" The monument to the 
memory of Dr. Nettleton, the amiable author of the Essay on 
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Virtue and Happiness, has a very elegant Latin Inscription. The 
church is dedicated to All Saints, the benefice is a vicarage in tlie 
patronage of the king, and it is valued in the Liber Regis at 
£22 138. 9d. The following is a list of the vicars of this churchy 
from the commencement of the seventeenth century. The Revds. 
Henry Adam, A. M. — Samuel Pearson, — John Kaye, — ^Jeremiah 
Segar, B. A. — ^Panl Greenwood, A, M. — Josiah Broadhead, A. M. 
— Joshua Jackson, — ^Thomas Bowman, A. M. — ^Ralph Robson, — 
Joeeph Wheeler, A.M. — William Lamplugh,— Scudamor La. 
zeuby, A.M. — Matthew Powley, A.M. — Joseph Buckworth, A.M. 

THE CHURCH ON DEWSBURY MOOR, erected by 
the Commissioners, is dedicated to St. John, it is in the Carpen- 
ters' gothic style, it consists of a nave and aisles, with an embattled 
and pinnacled tower at the west end, the first stone was laid on 
Aug. 7, 1823, and it was completed in 1828. The capacity of 
this church is limited, it will not hold more than six hundred 
persons, two hundred and fort-eight of whom it accommodates 
with free seats. The contract amounted to £5,502. The Rev, 
John Paine is the incumbent. 

THE CHURCH AT OSSET is a small mean building, 
without any appearances of antiquity. It has no interments either 
within or without, and certainly derives no advantages from either 
its external or internal decorations. Its income is valued in the 
parliamentary returns, at £115 5s., it is in the patronage of the 
vicar of Dewsbury. The Rev. O. L. Cdlins is the present in. 
cumbent. 

THE CHURCH AT EARLS HEATON has been erected 
by the parliamentary commissioners, it is a substantial structure 
of stone with a body and transepts, and a tower and spire at the 
west end. It will accommodate six hundred people, two hundred 
and fifty .two of them in free seats. The architect was the late 
Mr. Taylor, the contract amounted to £5,230., the first stone was 
laid in May, 1825, and the edifice was completed in 1827. The 
Rev. George Gregg is the present curate. 

THE CHURCH AT HANGING HEATON was built 
from the designs of the same architect, it is in the pointed style- 
of architecture, with a tower at the west end. It will accommo. 

3 o 
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date nearly four hiuidred pefsom in pews, and more than two 
hundred in free seats. The Urst stone was kid in Aug. 1823; it 
was consecrated in 1825, and it cost £4,436. The Rev. Lawrence 
Ayre is the p re s e nt incumbent. 

TH£ CHAPEL AT HERTSHBAD is one of the most 
ancient ecclesiastical edifices in the district, it was certainly in 
existence so early as the commencement of the twelfth century, 
though a great part of the &bric has been renewed since its first 
erection, the principal door, and the arch over the entrance of the 
choir still remain, both enriched in the same style, although not 
so elaborately, with the corresponding parts of the church at Addle. 
The situation of this chapel is high, the riew it commands is 
extensive, it is a perpetual curacy dependent upon the church at 
Dewsbury, it is in the patronage of the vicar of that place, and it 
is valued in the parliamentary returns at £95. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT EAST ARDSLEY is a 
small neat edifice, the benefice is valued in the Liber Regis at 
£27; it is in the patronage of the Earl of Cardigan. Although 
this church has been modernised, yet its architecture, its porcli, 
and the Norman arch concealed by it, testify to its great anti- 
quity. The font bears date 1663, and the oldest tombstone that 
of 1663. The former vicarage house is near the church, and ap^ 
pears to have been built in the time of the Protectorate. 

THE CHURCH AT WEST ARDSLEY is a perpetual 
curacy of the value of £31 58., in the patronage of the Earl of 
Cardigan, 

OF WOODCHURCH we have already given an extended 
account, to which we must refer our readers, at p. 390, of our pre- 
sent volume. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT BATLEY is a fine and in. 
teresting edifice, with a beautiful embattled tower of the same 
description, and formerly appropriated to the same defensive pur- 
poses, as we have often had occasion to describe. There was a 
church at Batley, in the Saxon times, but the date of the erection 
of the present edifice, is to be assigned to the reign of Henry VL 
The advowson of the ancient church was given by Robert deLacy 
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to the priory at Noslel. Id 1363, Walter Qrej, Archbishop of 
York, with the conseBt of the prior and oonvent of St Otwald'a* 
ordainedf that the vicar of Batley should have all the profits of 
the altarage of the church, and the tithes of com of certain places 
wbich are mentioned, with the tithe of hay of the whole parish, 
•od should have a competent mansion provided ft»r him by the 
yriar and the oonvent, " in which respect, the vicar shall serve 
tlw church profitably and honestly, and shaU sustain all episcopsl 
aodarchdiacoBal burdens due and aceustomary." A curious tradi- 
tiwicoMiectedwith one of the tombs at this place, we have already 
detailed at length (see p. 366) ; a translation of the pompous epitq>h 
upon the gieat tomboftheLord 3ftvile wegive in thenote.* The 
chmnch is dedicated to All Saints; the benefice is a vican^, valued 
m the parliamentry return at £160, and is in the alternate pnu 
•entalion of IiordsDe Grey and Cardigan. The following is a list 
of the vicars since the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
The Bevds. Joseph HaworA— Rag. Awdaley, A- M. — Joeias 

* ** Here U deponted the body of the meet honounble John Lord Savile, of 
Howley, (ion and hmr of the magnanimous and jostlj oelebraled hero, Robert 
Savile, Knight of the Bftth) who first married Catharine, daughter of the most iU 
luitrious Charles Baron WUloughby, of Knaith and Pkrham, and BUiabeth, eldest 
dMfhterof the most noble Edward Cary, Knight of the Baih, and Master of the 
Jewel House to Queen Elixabeth ; and next married Catherine, reljct of Lord 
Pagett, who was sister to Heniy Viscount FslVlsnd s fidthfiil Counoellor of Kings 
James and Charles, and six years Lord lieutenant of the Kindom of Inland. By 
these wives he became allied to the greatest familiea in England and was happy in a 
numerous offspring. After he had, for many years, effectually preserred the peace 
of the West-Riding of Yorkshire, being appomted Custos Rotulorum (Keeper of the 
BtflU) and H]|^ fltcfiiud of the Barony of Pontefiract, Wakefield, and Brsdfind, 
six times Member of Parliament for the County, and once having his son Thomas, 
noiw VisoQUt SaWk^ jeined with Um in this ardnoiMi and honeaiable rftaation. 
His frodease, felidly, and dignity being et lai^ fully known, the most powerfiil 
Frinoe Charles the Ut created him Baron of Pon^efinot, and gare hfan the oon^ 
i of the Castle there, with tlw tiUe and dignity of CourtablA-Jippointed him 
r of the RoUa, and one of the Privy CounaeUoBS. Mag advanced in years 
vktn these dignities were oonliMned, and almost heaped upon him, he left earthly 
bnwiMDi^ theee of heaven, the last day of Aug. 1630, in the 74^ year 4>f his age/' 

Cpon^his epHspb, Mr. Aautoheid eays, *' It is not 4|uite dear who composed it, 
but if Us Lordship was eonoened therein, it shows him to have been (what most of 
snoh arislocrals were befbte the days of (he Commonwealth,) a proud, conceited, 
selUqftelent egotist; and it proves that with all his professions of seriousness, he 
vm utleily devoid of that humility whfch is the first fhnt of ReligMm, and lies at 
the very bads of pisty. My hopes are, that the tomb only was erected * aooording 
to his directions and appointment.* *^ 
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Broadhead, A. M. — Edward Dean — ^Thomas* Rhodes — Jobn Ho- 
lyoake — Thomas Scott, A. M. — Henry Elmsall, A. M. — ^Thomas 
Foxley, A. M. — ^the present resident carate, is the Rev. Henry- 
Cooper. 

THE NEW CHURCH AT MORLEY is one of the most 
elegant in this district, two acres of ground were given for the site, 
with a donation of two hundred pounds, by the Earl of Dartmouth. 
The first stone was laid by the Rev. Henry Cooper, on June 25, 
1829, and it was consecrated on the 30th of Augcst, 1830. Mr. 
Chantrell of Leeds was the architect. The architecture is an 
imitation of that which prevailed at the latter end of the reign of 
Henry III., the proportions are admirable, and the consistency of 
the whole is preserved with extraordinary propriety. The tower 
is surmounted with a beautiful spire crowned with a cross and 
dove. This church* will accommodate one thousand persons, 
upwards of four hundred and seventy of them in free sittings- 
it cost only £2,954 — the Commissioners made an additional 
grant of fifty.pounds towards the inclosure of the site — the first 
stone was laid June 5th 1829 — the church was consecrated Sept 
10th 1830 — ^and the whole edifice, though one of the plainest, is 
one of the most consistent and appropriate churches in the 
kingdom. 

THE CHAPEL AT GILDERSOME was erected in the 
last century, by the agency of a Mr. Turton, who lived at the 
New Hall, and of a Mr. Sharp. Neither in its exterior nor in. 
terior, has it any thing which demands particular observation. 

* Of th» church Mr.Bcatcherd Myt, '* 1 congratulate not only the ardiitect hat 
the people in the district, upon our having an Edifice which will do them credit, in 
the esteem of every antiquary and man of good taste. And I feel more pride and 
pleasure upon this suhject, when I contrast this IHtle, neat, and appn^riate atmetntv 
with most of the modem churches. I appeal to every real antiquary, what are they 
like ? Do they remind liim of our ancient eecleeiastical architecture, with tti fine 
lantem-towers or heaven-shooting spires ? Can anything he more incongmoas than 
those huildings, with their Heathenish vestihulcs— their ^ hodge-podge* of different 
nrss, styles, and omament-*^if it deserves the name) — ^their cupolas, pigeoncote, or 
pepper-box belfrys, more resembling a patent shot manufactory, and more appro- 
priate to Noblemen's grounds, or public places of amusement, than any thing else. 
To me it is astonishing and unaccountable, if some people have no more taate than 
to project such things, that others should have no more knowledge than to allow 
their erection." 
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The benefice is a perpetual curacy valued in the parliamentary 
returns at £102. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AT BIRSTALL is one of the 
most beautiful ecclesiastical edi6ces in the district. It was built 
about the time of Henry VIII.^ and its fine embattled .tower is of 
the same date ; the chancel is very fine^ although it is nearly 
filled with pews. Oh the north side of the communion table'was 
the burial place of the Neviles of Liyeraege, and on the south side> 
is that which anciently belonged to the Batts of Oakwell Halli 
The church has an excellent peal of eight bells, and a capital 
organ. There are no inscriptions upon any of the tomb stones 
which are more ancient than the present fabric, nor are there any 
monuments either in the church or the yard which will prore 
particularly interesting to the reader. A singular epitaph will be 
found in a note.* The church is a ricarage, dedicated to 8tl 
Peter;, it is in the patronage of the Archbishop of York, and is 
valued in the king's books at £23 198. 2d. The following is a 
list of the vicars of Birstall, from the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. The Revds. Robert Marsh, A. M. — William 
Broadhead — Joseph Ashburnell — Thomas Hepworth — ^Luke Cotes 

— Thcmias Colby, A. M. Marsden, D.D. — ^Henry 

Watkins, A. M. Heald, A. M., and the Rev. Robert 

Beaumont is the present resident curate. 

THE CHURCH AT CLECKHEATON is a new edifice, 
of the architecture of the thirteenth centuary, with a tower and 
spire— the contract was £2,387 ; it will accommodate upwards of 
six hundred persons, about half of them in free seats. 

THE CHAPEL AT DRIGHLINGTON was buDt about 

* This epitaph is upon Amos Street of Biretall, huntsman to Mr. Feamley, 
of Oakwell, ob. Oct. 1777 

" This is to the memory of Old Amos 
Who was, when aHve, for hunting, famous ; 
But now his chases are all o*er. 
And here*he's earthM, of years fourscore. 

" Upon this stone he^s often sat, 
And tried to read his Epitaph ; 
And thou who dost so at this moment, 
Shalt, ere long, somewhere lie dormant." 
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17M, tat WM not Gwuecntedl ualil 18ia TheBev.Mr.BaUey 
is the {uresent incumbent. 

THE CHURCH AT TONO is a perpetoil curacy, in tiie 
of J. Fkmib, Eiq. The Rev. W. HanuertoB is the 



THB CHURCH AT BntKBNSHAW is {ibtn hot neat 
ediice, wkh a tower and spire, it was buflt hy the i 

teowtnwtaBHMUted to £3,989, and it wiU seat rttdwr i 
I aefm hnadnd 1 



THE NEW CHURCH AT LIVBR8E6E is a beaotifiil 
» IB the style of the fifteenth century, with tower, Barei, side 
, ders fliory, dioir, and a crypt wil^ osUs for intessienti. 
nis ckvdi was fault by the Rev. HsMnond Robenon, A.M. 
who endowed it with five seres of land, and in when and his heirs 
for eter ihe patronage of the dnirch is Tested. 

THE NEW CHURCH AT HECKMONDWIKE is a 
snaQ nestetracture, whadi will acoommodate nearly six hundred 
psrseiis, and for the erection of which the contract amounted 
to £2,674 108. 

It i4>pears, therefore, from this enumeration, that in the dis- 
trict within ten miles of Leeds, there are no less fiiaa 73 diuoches 
and chapels boteng to tiie estaUishaieat 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN THIS DISTRICT. 



It* is tearoely poirible in a work like this^ to enter upon thoie 
discnssioDs and represmtations which refer to the conparatire 
state of the dife'cnt religiouB denominations which exist in the dis- 
trict now under review. Individuals bekmging to different religious 
parties^ will so materially difler in their estimates^ that it will 
utterly be oat of our power to give such statements as will be 
satisfactory to them all. But however invidious and arduous the 
task, we shall^ in the spirit of candour^ and in adherence to truths 
present to our readers a few general details, relative to the history 
of the established church in this part of the country. 

For many years after the Reformation there is reason to believe^ 
that the church as by law established^ and which at that period 
included the great body of the people within its pale, was by no 
means adequately supplied with clergymen to discharge the 
functions of their office. When the immediate effects of the great 
change had passed away; when something like settled order had 
followed the confusion which is the inseparable result of all great 
and violent revolutions ; when each of the then existing churches 
had one or more ministers to fulfil the sacred duties of their 
office, their great and laudable zeal was displayed against the 
impieties and absurdites of popery, the pulpits no doubt re- 
sounded with illustrations of the antichristian character of that 
system which the great body of the people had abjured, and some 
of the clergy in this district appeared in the field of controversy 
to fight the battles of reason and of truth . In the reign of James I., 
and at the beginning of that of his unfortunate son, dissatisfaction 
began to pervade a preponderating proportion of the people, rela- 
tive to some of the ceremonies and offices which were retained in 
the new ecclesiastical institution, relative to the doctrines which 
were taught in the churches, and relative to the conduct and 
manners of the clergy. The rending of the Book of Sports in the 
churches, at the command of the sovereigns we have just i 
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tioned^ excited the indignation and alarm of the more serious pro- 
portion of the population ; and the manner in which the high 
dignitaries^ and most of the inferior clergy^ came forward to adro- 
cate the claims of royal prerogative against the demands of popu. 
lar privilege^ aggravated the suspicion and dislike of the people. 
On this account it was, that when the civil war between Charles 
L, and his parliament broke out, an immense majority of the inha- 
bitants of this district assumed the cause of the commonwealth, and 
contributed to the ultimate triumph of the republicans. Puritan- 
ism, which party and prejudiced writers have always delighted to 
misrepresent, and which they have always imagined to be the 
ligitimate object of derision and contempt, then prevailed exten- 
8\Tely both in the large towns and in the country villages — the 
puritans were generally hated by the regular and lax episcopalians, 
and this hatred was repaid by corresponding condemnation. It is 
certain that most of the inhabitants of the district detested both 
prelacy and arbitrary power, and that few of them were sorry 
when both were overturned by the success of the parliamentarian 
arms. When Charles II. was restored to the throne of his an- 
cestors, when an immense reaction took place in favour of royalty 
and episcopacy, when cruel persecution drove the nonconformists 
into seclusion, or committed them to pris<Hi — the established 
church was triumphant in its turn — puritans were denounced as 
rebels, as well as punished as sectaries — and conventicles weie 
held by stealth in the recesses of seclusion, and under the veil of 
darkness. Few were the Dissenters in number at the Revolution 
in this district; and from the sentiments which were entertained 
by no small proportion of their body, soon after the house of 
Hanover ascended the throne, and from the almost total want of 
zeal and energy which prevailed among them, the established 
church became completely lord of the ascendant; the clergy claim- 
ed, and in a great measure their claim was allowed, to be the 
authorized interpreters of religion, and the only accredited mini- 
sters of Christianity ; it was deemed essential to secular respecta- 
bility to belong to the episcopal incorporation; and it is no 
exaggeration to affirm, that from the commencement of the reign 
of Queen Anne, to the beginning perhaps of the American war, 
three fourths of the people professed to belong to the established 
church. It cannot but be acknowledged, that the clergy, in these 
halcyon days of their history, did not use with either prudence or 
energy, the advantages with which tliey were favoured. They. 
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were geoeniUy contented with the mere routine of duty^ and i|i 
their abhorrence of what they deemed ftnaticiBm^ they were i^- 
Folved in careleasneas and indifference* Zeal was seldom the 
inmate of the parsonage, and was scarcely ever displayed in the 
chmrchj except when nonconformity became the topic of the dis> 
^xmrse^ or the theme of the sermon. There cun be no doobt that 
this was one of the causes of the rapi4 progress of methodism 
and dissent When the people were addressed, it might be with 
little learning, and certainly with no parade of knowledge, but 
with the eloquence which arises from strong mental conyic^ 
tions, and the ardour of inextinguishable seal^ they flocked in 
crowds to the preachings; the chapels of the Methodists and Dis, 
senters increased in numbers, and were filled with auditors; and 
that defection from the establishment commenced, which has con- 
tinued and increased to the present day. The appearance of some; 
evangfScal clergymen in the district, ultimately contributed to 
the same result— the labours of such men as Orimshaw of Ha- 
worth, and Venn of Huddersfield, crowded their churches, it i^ 
true, with immense congregations of devot^ hearers while they 
lived, but when they were numbered with the dead, and their 
places were occupied by men who preached " another gospel," 
their friends seceded altogether from the establishment, and either 
formed independent societies or united with the Methodists. Since 
we shall soon have to return to this subject again, we shall not 
dwell upon it at length in this place. The impulse which was 
given by the labours of Whitfield and Wesley, extended to this 
part of the kingdom; a mighty change was speedily effected in the 
liews and in the habits of a vast proportion of the people; and it is 
now a question, whether one third of that part of the inhabitants 
in the district, who make religion a matter of thought and of pro- 
feesion, ever attend the churches at all. 

Since the commencement of the present century, a partial 
change has taken place in the character of the church of England 
in this district, and exertions have been made by its constituents 
unknown at any former period of its history. Some of its clergy 
have devoted themselves to their spiritual duties with a diligence 
truly exemplary ; a few of them have adopted a mode of public 
address, more adapted to produce a popular impression than the 
tedious style of reading a short disquisition which &lls powiferless 
from the lips ; some of them have come forward to advocate those 
godlike institutions, which are at once the glory and the blessing 
of their country ; and some of them have paid as much attention to 

3p 
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the eoltBge as to tlie drawing room, and hare thns secured that 
reward wludi ia beytmd all price, the gradtude and affectiott of 
the poor. Whatever odion may be cast upon what is called tiie 
erange&eal pmrty of the dergy — and after aO they constitate that 
body among the ministers of the diurdi who wiU save it from 
impending rain — their number in this district was some yean 
ago, decidedly upon the increase — we say some years ago— becaofle 
latterly they hare rather diminished in numerical amount than 
otherwise. It is to be r^retted that these evangelical dei^ymen, 
probabtr, on aooount of some peculiar difficulties in their situatioD, 
which our renders will easily imagine without any enlarged de- 
scription of oorsy hare diewn themselves to possess so much of 
the high churdi spirit, as decidedly to increase the popular pre- 
judice against them, and in too many instances to neutraliae the 
ellect of their otherwise benefical labours. 

The religious sodettes and institutions exdusireiy belonging 
to the established church, and supported by its dergy and Ynem- 
bers in this district, are numerous, and the contributions which 
are paid into their treasuries are rather extensive. In eadi of 
the three large towns, associations have been formed for the 
Sodety for Promoting Christian Knowledge; the Sodety for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews has active liberal friends ; 
the Churdi Missionary Sodety recdves^ a great, though by no 
means an adequate addition to its funds from this part of the 
country; a certain proportion of the clergy and their hearers, umy 
be numbered among the sealoos supporters of the Bible Society, 
the Tract Sodety, and the Hibernian Sodety ; each church in the 
towns has now its Sunday School, and many of these institutions are 
placed under an admirable system of management ; the dergy in 
one part of the district, at least, assodate for the purposes of mu- 
tual advantage and usefulness ; and an immense amount of benefit 
has accrued to a large proportion of the people. That the reader 
may ascertain the extent to which this activity has proceeded, 
we shall present to him a statement of the institutions connected 
with the church, in eadi of the large towns. 

THE INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN LEEDS, are the foUowing. 
The Eeeds District C<Hnmittee for promoting Christian Know;- 
ledge was established in 1815, two dergymen are its secretaries, 
Christopher Beckett, Esq., is the treasurer, and the deposittHy for 
the sale of books is at Miss Robinson's, in Commerdal Street, — 
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tiie Church Missionary Society — ^the Society for the Ck»nyersion 
of the Jews — ^the president, the treasurer, and three of the aecre-* 
taries of the Auxiliary Bible Society, belong to the establish^ 
ment— the treasurer, and one of the secretaries of the Auzilary 
Hibernian Society, are churchmen— one of the secretaries of the 
Auxiliary Tract Society, is a churchman — ^the committee of the 
Association in aid of Moravian Missions, are principally church- 
men — and last year, 1832, a Church Visiting Society, which 
unites the purposes of religion with those of benevolence, was insti. 
tuted, which is exclusively supported and managed by churchmen* 
The following Sunday Schools also belong to the establishment. 
The parish church has schools at Mabgate, Call Lane, Meadow 
liane, the Bank Nether Green, and Feather Hill-- St. Paulas 
church has schools at the back of Park Place, at the back of Park 
XAne, at Park Cross Street^ and at School Lane, Kirkgate — St 
James's church, St. John's church, and Woodhouse church, have 
also their respective establishments of a simihir description. 

THE FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS AT BRADFORD, 
BELONG TO THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. The 
library for Promoting Christian Knowledge, is held in a room 
adjoining the Church Sunday School — the Church Missionary 
Society, of which the vitar is president, and two clergymen are 
secretaries— the president and one of the secretaries of the Bible 
Society are clergymen — and there is a Sunday School belongbg to 
the Old Church, on Stott Hill, certainly one of the most efficient 
in the county, and another at the top of Darley Street, belong- 
ing to Christ Church. 

THE FOLLOWING INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
OTHER TOWNS BELONG TO THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. At Wakefield, there is a District Committee, for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, with a clergyman as treasurer 
and secretary, and a depository in the Market Place — ^the Bible 
Society receives a large proportion of its support from the church, 
and there is a very extensive Sunday School, connected with the 
parish church. At Dewsbury, there is a Church Missionary Son 
dety, and a very large Sunday School, is supported at the parish 
church. At Otley, the principal number both of the officers and 
supporters of the Bible Society are churchmen, and there is a good 
Sunday School connected with the parish church. 
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twin wMmd to our reodeoi oone data vpoo 
i tke praort atile of mmk and evetikm, for the 
tke ootaibliAad dnudi in tluB' dkbrict. 
am ffjitgai ly to be feond ccanected vitli tbe 
» vlwte tke inlMliitanta are manvbctur* 
; H b tate ngrattad thai Aey are raidy to be disoorcred 
I witk tke dnockaa whick aie in tbe i^gtkuhoFal and 
of tbe dbtrioL Tbe estaUiAed 
1 baa ftOowed tbe exmple of tbe Metbodiflta and Diaaenters 
in ita bal Riigiow iHlitiitkoa, tboogb it mnat be adrao^edg^ 
tbai tkttf are wldowi auppo r t e d with corrwyiding libenJity aad 
aeaL We km little beritatkn in aaatiting that tbe estaUidb- 
nMHt ia mme proaperooi in BradfiDtd, tban in any otber town or 
pboe in tbia part of tbe ooontry, and that its institutiooa and 
i witb man actirity and energy, than in the 



It ia of cwaae iaipoaMhic , nor wooM it be nec eaa ary if it were 
poaaihie, to gire a statement of the amoont of inoooBe deriTed by 
the clcfgy in tiiia diatrkt from the people, or from endawmenta 
and other aimilar aooicea* lliia diabict, aa well aa eTery other 
patt of the Im^dam, demoaatratoa the monatrona d i gproport i on of 
itohboar; the ridieatbeneficea within ita boundaries^ 
\ thoae in whaA there in the moat limited number of inhabi- 
, and where tho leaat quantam of woric ia per^Drmed. This 
riiciimatami haa created and will perpetuate a prejudice i^;ainst 
the eatablkhment, whaA baa a BMat injurious effect upon its 
genetal proaperity and reputation. 

It gives ua pleaaore to affirm, that the conduct and demeanour 
of the clergy in this district, so frr aa morality is oonoemed^ ia 
generally exemplary — ^m this part of the country they are com. 
pietely befcre the eye of the peopb? aunounded by dissentients of 
every nane, they are the objecta of constant and special obeerva. 
tio a we have consequently rardy the exhibition of those public 
acandab and disgraces^ fine hunting, convivial, gambling paraona, 
and die very dicamstancea in whicfa the establishment is placed 
ni this diirtrict, will always constitute a sufficient guarantee 
against any flagrant violations of principle and decorum. Where 
any «ich unhappy instances have occurred, tbe oflenders have 
generaly been removed immediatdy from the district. 
END OP VOL. I. 

r. B. BINGLBY, PHINTU, TIllESU>rriCE, LEEDS. 
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